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PHEFACB^ 



This IntrodactioQ to Geography is addressed to 
Lchera of schools and acnoemiest and to those par* 
ts, who have not had the benefit of regular and 
sthodlcal instruction in this important branch of ed* 
ation; 

The plan of Gut and Goldsmith has been a* 
'ptedy because it is excellent ; and had those writers 
en as full in their descriptions of the western conti* 
nt, especially of the United States, as they hare 
en of the eastern ; or had there been no material 
jections to the American editions of Goldsmith, 
d especially to • the maps which accompany them, 
is treatise would not have been added to the num- 
:r of Geographies, already so great as to obstruct, 
ther than promote improvement* ^ 
That the following work has no^rors nor defects, 

not presumed. The nature of the subject does not 
Imit perfection ; but it is hoped, the errors are not 
laterial} nor the deficiencies more numerous, than are 
)mmon to epitomes. 

In estimating the merits of this work, that part 
hich treats of ancient geography, and the rules and 
irections for projecting maps* deserves particular no* 
ce ; and these, togetk^r with the following observa- 
ions on the manner ot teaching geography, will, it is 
>resumed, give it. some claim to attention. 

It may be proper to notice several peculiarities in 
tiis comiHlation, the reasons of which may not be per- 
ettly obvious. 

In the first place, the many words printed in italics 
ire designed to direct inexperienced teachers to the 
sames of the most important places, and to such as are 
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generally to be found on the maps. And though the 
names of counties, towns, &c. in the work, grea1% ex- 
ceed those found on the maps, jet those which should 
be studied, till their situaticm be perfectly known, are 
by this means easily distinguished from others of less 
impoKance.. 

It may perhaps be thought, that the names of toWns, 
rivers, &c. are many more than are necessary, when so 
small a part of them only are designated by Italics, 
as sufficient in a common course of study. But al- 
though enough are in Italics to give a good knowl- 
edge of Geography, yet it is sometimes desirable to be- 
come better acquainted with some one stat^ or king- 
dom ^ or « child may have access to some large map, 
to which the parent may wish it should pay«particular 
attention. This geography will be found a convenient 
directory for the purpose. So that, although the long 
catalogues of hard names, excepting those in Italics, 
be wholly omitted in a common course of lessons, they 
may still be usefu^or obtaining a more minute knowl- 
edge of any partictRir part of the world. 

Figures in most instances have been preferred to let- 
ters, in expressing numbers* This has been done with 
a design to assist the memory. It is well known to 
experienced teachers, that a number expressed by fig- 
ures is more easily remembered, than when written at 
full length. 

The length and breadth of countries are for the most 
part omitted. This may be taught a defect But 
it is of more importance that a cnild know the compare. 
ative extent of states and countries, than to learn their 
exact length and breadth in miles. A child cannot, 
from the book, as is usual, learn the length and breadth 
of many places, without confounding one with another. 
But by studying the maps he will soon easily recollect 
whether any one state is larger or smaller than another, 
and form some good conjecture what proportion they 
bear to one another* "^ ' 
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he same may he said with respect to the latitude 
loTigitudet and the boundaries of pkcea. Should 
loundafiies of all the countries and ^gdoms in 
mrorld be learned from the book« which ihc pupil 

always prefer to learning them from the iDap, 

vrould not long be recollected, nor would ttiere 

my distinct idea of their extent and situation ; but 

aken from the mapi they cannot but be recollect* 

an<l if futhfuUy studied two or three times OTer, 
cture of the earth's surface will alwajrs be distinct 

familiar to the mind. 

The maps, which accompany this geography^ are 
graved from Wilkinsou% whose authority was, by 

late Rev. Mr. Buckminster, pronounced as good 

could be followed $ and although some of them 
y appear too full of names for the use of learners^ 
: inconvenience, should it be thought one, may ea« 
f be remedied by drawing a black mark with a pen 
der those words, to wluch particular attention is 
[quired. This sufficiently distinguishes the most 
kportaot words, and for use, the maps will be rather 
M>e&ted, than Injured or defaced. 

Besides. Goldsmith and Guy, the authors, who 
ive been consulted in making this compilation, are 
inkerton, Walker, Adams. Reeves, Evans, 8cc. In 
le part relating to the projection of maps, much as- 
Lstance has been received from a learned and much 
espected friend. - 

The follonmng obaervatioriB are designed to aasUt teach' 
ersy who haroe had but imficrfect^ orno geographical 
instruction, and who may wiah to adoftt a method^ 
which ha% been attended vntk great aueeea*. 

In teaching geography^ let the pupils always sit 
m\h theh faces toward the north. Trifling as this 
a* 



may appear, h U of great importance, i^lace the, ihap 
of the world before them, and let them p«t their rif^bC 
hand on the letter £, the east side, and their left hand 
OD the letter W, the west side. Show them the let- 
ter N9 or the word North Pole, on the top of the map^ 
for north ; and the letter S, or 8outh Pole, at the bot« 
torn, fbr the south. Then ask the following qiiesti<m9 1 
What part of the map is north? The answer will 
be— ^the top. What part is south ?— The bottom* On 
i^hich hand is east ? — The right. On which band la 
west?— .The left; varying and repeating the questions 
till the answers can be readily given. 

Show them the equator, and ask whether it appears 
to divide the map into equal or unequal parts; their 
answer will in some measure serve to explain the word 
equator J and at the same dme to fix the meaning of it in 
their minds. 

When two or three particulars have been shown 
or explained, the learners should be immediately 
required to give them; and the questions and an- 
swers should be repeated so often and in so qmck suc- 
cession, that it will appear almost like trifling ; and not 
more than two, three, or four new questions should be 
asked, before they be put with previous ones, always 
observing to ask those most frequently, ^hiofa i^pear 
most difficult to be, remembered. 

Learners should always be required, for a, considera- 
ble time at least, to point out tbe place asked either 
with their finger, or something they may hold in their 
hand for the purpose. In this way the pupils must al- 
ways see the place, and the teacher will know it is seen. 
And nothing valuable in geography can be learnt till 
it be conveyed to the mind by the sense ofaeemg^ and 
th/sre fixed by frequent repetition. • 

After teaching the points of compass, £. W. N. 
and S. on the map, and which line the equator is, re- 
<)[uire each one to p<»nt to Europe, Asia, AMcEi 
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America^ S. America, the Atlantic the Pacific^ 
Indian^ thie Northern, and the Southtwo oceana; 

let the finger be kept on the last named |Aace« tiU 
^her be asked. These questions should be K^cat- 
111 each scholar can move his hand fit>in one to u^ 
3f, in every direction, without hesitadoo* When 
^ become familiar, as they will in a few minuteay ^ 
iked in haste and with proper variationi add a few ^ 
*e questions, by naming some of the largest ialaiids 
ieas. Then proceed to ask the principal diviniiiMi 
Africa, and in N« and S. America; first pointiDg 

the names of the places, and theo requiring tbe 
iUb to do it, as fast as the questions are asked ; aU 
's obliging tliem to name in what part the place is 
ated, according to the following examples. 

Vhere ia lapland ?— In the north of Europe. 
Vhere is Patagonia 2— At the southern extremity of 

S* America. A 

^here is China ?— The east part of Asia. 
lYhere is cape Verd ?— The west part of Afriga. 
^^here is Kamtsckatka ? — Northeast part of Asia. 
iVhexie are the Russian settlements P— Northwest of 

N« America. 
Where is Arabia?*-* In the southwest part of Asia. 
Where is Spain ?— -In the southwest part of Europe* 
Where is Etluopia ?-^Near the centre of Africa. 

These answers include nearly all the variety, neces- 

y to be given, unless the place or towa be situa* 

I on a river, island, gulf, &c. when the situation 

[1 readily suggest the answer. 

After freely exercising the pupils in this manner, 

I boundaries should be ccmimenced on the map of the 

»rld. 

In the %st place, make a dotted line with a pen 

>in Cape Horn to the edge i>f the ihap, where write 

, for the degree of latitude, in which the cape is 
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south; and theoi «8 expressed in Italics op page 4th 
In the geography, require the learners to^ive the ex- 
tent, and at. Che same time to move their hand from the 
cape tp the north pole^ as they repeat the words taken 
from the mouth of the teacher, and not by any means 
reading them in the book | and then say ; America is 

bounded east by the ocean, and west by the 

ocean. When this can be correctly read by looking on 
the map, the pupils should study by themselyes, till 
they, can nearly or quite repeat it without looking on 
the map. 

Then make a dotted line from the Cape of Good 
Hope to the edge of the map, and write 35, and re* 
quiring the scholars to pcunt every thing they nanaOf 
teach them to say | Africa is bounded N. by the Medi- 
terranean sea. wluch separates it from Europe ; S. it ter- 
minates in the Cape of Good Hope, 35 degrees S. lati- 
tude ; it is bounded £. by the Indian ocean, and W* 
by the Atlantic ocean. Thi$ should be studied till it 
can be nearly repeated. When ever a sea? river, or 
mountain separates any two places, it should always be 
mentioned in giving the boundary, as the Mediterranean 
sea, in giving the boundary of Africa | because it not 
only gives the boundary of a particular place, but at the 
same time it gives three places in their relative situa- 
tion. It may be observed, that for the sake of order, it 
will be convenient to give the opposite sides in con- 
nexion, as N. and S. £. and W. 

After the extent and boundaries of America and 
Africa can easily be given, proceed to Europe ' and 
Asia, which are easier. Then teach tlie boundaries of 
the IJnited States from the same map, where it will be 
seen from the situation of the words, that the United 
States are bounded N. by Canada, S. by the Floridas, 
W. by the river Mississippi, which separates them 
from Louisiana, and E. by the Atlantic ocean. This 
was the old boundary, and it will be convenient for the 
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■ner to retaiB it ott tcGoiint of the opporfte poiitk» 
he words Canada and Flotiday Attetic and Hk- 
ipi I and it tnay bo dbaerrod, that tho p«iitkm of tte 
kes of the places is in general mMdatk^ without 
plexing children irith traciag ikt obseoro iriiidinf 
S) wbith are the real boundaries. 
The pupils should be ex^cised consideralbly in read* 
and reciting these bonndarses^ and in gating the 
atioD of the large islandst seas^ oonatrieS) Ice. in * 
erent pafts of the map, before diej proceed to other 
ndaries. 

Questions should be asked relating to pants of the 
:ld very distant, and in various directions; as^ 
lere is Rnssia ?~ Where is Egypt ?-— Where is 
kdostan ?-^ Where is Mexico? &c. This sadden 
isition from one part to another, will the sooner 
ke them familiar. 

The qoestiona on the map of the world, foond In the 
er part of the book, may now be stwiied* When 
above boundaries; and the most conspicueos places d^ 
ihe map of the world, can be readily g^ven, the map 
;he United States should be commienced ; first by 
ing ^the boundary of the whole, as b«f»ie dffected ; 
n showing the several New England states, so that 
h pupil can read them on the map; and let them be 
died till they be committed tomenaory. Proceed 
the same manner with the Middle, Western, and 
uthem States, and Louisiana. When the divisions 
i learned from the maps, so that they can readily be 
ren, begin with the individual states, requiring tiio 
u ndaries, towns, rivers, and mountains of one or two 
tes at a lesson, as may best suit the age and capaci- 
ofthe learner, remembering that short lessons and 
en reciting, are much better in the first, even if it be 
t in the second course. It will not be forgotten, 
at the towns, rivers, mountains, islands, &c thus to be 
>tten on the-mapS) are, for the aid of teachers not 
miliar with" this subject, fpnnd in the geo^^raphy 
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printed in italics^ except the cafiitaU of eaeh state and 
country) which are printed in shall capitals. In 
giving the towns, it may be useful to begin with the 
capital, wliich will be easily recollected, if the design of 
this oitfer be previously made known. There are a 
few places in itali€9^ not to be found on the maps. 
The teacher need not trouble the pupils to (x>mmit 
these to memory, unles there be access to some larger 
^ map, where their situation can be seen ; for without 
maps, committing them to memory will be of little 
benefit. 

Most of the United States are so regular, that no 
one by inspecting them can mistake their boundaries* 
So far as any are irregular, it may be proper to state 
them, after observing, that the object of giving the 
boundaries is not that the young student should know 
precisely every curvature and angle in the boundary 
lines, but that a picture of all the important objects in 
their relative position may, by keeping the eye long fix- 
ed on them, be so impressed upon the mind, that it shall 
never be effaced. 

Though the District of Maine is not exactly square, 
it will be sufficiently correct to say, it is bounded N. by 
Canada, S. by the Atlantic ocean, W. by New Hamp- 
shire, and £. by the river St. Croix, which separates it 
from New Brunswick. 

N« B. Whenever a river, mountain, gulf, &c. is 
between two countries, in giving the boundaries it 
should always be mentioned, that it separates one from 
the other. - 

Rhode- Island is bounded N. and E. by Massachu- 
setts, S. by, &c. 

Delaware is bounded N. by Pennsylvania, S. and W. 
by Maryland, and E. by Delaware bay and river, which 
separates it from New Jersey. 

Maryland is bounded N. by -= , S and W. by the 

Potowmac river, which separates it from Virginia^ and 
£• by Delaware and the Atlantic ocean. 
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Virginia is bounded N. by Marylmd^ PennBylTaiuay 
smd the Ohio river> which Beptrates it fi-oAOhIo, S. by 
N. Carolina, W. by Kentucky^ and £. by the Oheaapeak 
and the Atlantic ocean. 

S. Carolina is bounded N. by —-9 & E. by the At- 
lantic ocean, and S. W. by the Savannah river, which 
se^rates it from Georgia. 

The boundaries of the other states, east of the Missis* 
sippi, are so plain, they need not here be {^ren ; and 
no boundaries in the whole American continent, 
but those of the United States, need erer be require 
ed. 

When the large towns are situated on rivers, as they 
sometimes are, especially in Virginia, it will be best to 
have them recited thus— Alexandria, on the Potow* 
mac I Fredericksburg and Leeds, on the Rappahan* 
noc, &c. 

• It will not be profitable to confine the young 
niind long to any one part of the earth after having 
taken a general survey of it ; for although the first 
impresaons^muy in a measure soon he lost, stiU two 
benefits will be realized. The child will be encourage 
ed by his progress, that he may soon be able to say, 
he has been through his geography, which is by no 
means unimportant; strange and hard names will in 
some measure become familiar and easy. The next 
course will be easier, and less discouraging, and the 
learner may be required to be more thorough. No 
small injury is frequently done to young persons, by 
attempting to make them perfect in whvit they the first 
time commit to memory, especially if it be somewhat 
difficult. This by some will be censured as erroneous ; 
but it has been proved true by long and successful ex- 
perience. 

In preparing the map of Europe, let the instruct- 
er dot a line from the Strait of Gibraltar to the 
margin, and there write 36; thfy make a mark on 
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•ach ude of the^iiuip> agioDst 45^ a&d 55^9 afid consid- 
er £ui«)fiB na 4ivi<i^ into three parts i the southern, 
ciNitaiiied between 36^ and AS^\ . the middle^ between 
45^ and 55% and the northern^ between 55^ jand about 
7S^of north lafitnde ; and it will be aeen that Portu- 
'i^ly Spwn) Itajy^ And Turkey are in the southei^ di- 
Tisinn ; Scotland^ Denmark^ Norway^ Lapland^ Swe» 
d^9 tnd the norUiem part of Russia, in the northern ; 
ifind that the middliB di?ision contains the other cpun* 
tries. By studying Europe in thj^se three divisions) 
the lativude and cliinate of each iwill more distinctly be 
recollected. 

In giving tbe townSs where there are many in a counr- 
-try^ it iabest'to give those which are northern, southern, 
eastern, western, pr central, separate from each other, 
as thus s the towns in the northern part of Spain, are 
Bilboa, Pampalona, and Burgos ; in the southern parts 
'Cadi^, Seville, Malaga, Grenada, &c. 

To assist in giving the boundaries of places in £u- 
n^e, some, of the least obvious may be stated, 

Portugal is bounded N* and £• by Spain, S. and 
W. by the Atlantic ocean. 

Spain is bounded N. by the Bay of Biscay and the 
Pyrenean mountains, which separate it from France, 
S. by the Strait of Gibrajcar, which separates it from 
Africa, £• by - ■ sea, and W. by Portugal and the 
Atlantic. 

Italy is bounded N. by the Alps, or Switzerland, 
which bcparates it from Germany ; S. and W. by the 
sea, and E. by —— gulf) which separates it from 
Turkey. 

Turkey is bounded N. by Hungary and Poland, S. 
by «.«^, £, by the Archipelago, the sea of Marmora, 
and the Black Sea, which separates it from Asia, and 
Yl^ l>y , which separates it from Italy. 

Denmark is bounded N. and W. by the North Sea^ 
S. by Germany, and £. by the Baltic. 
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l^orway is bounded N. by LapUndi S. uid W. by 
the North sea, and fi. by Sweden. 

Sweden is bounded 'N. by Lapland^ S. by the 
Baltic, which separates it from ■ ■ - y W. by — , and 
£• by RuBsia. 

Hussia is bounded N. by » 8. by the Black 
nea, £• by — — , and W- by Sweden^ the Baltic, and 
Poland. 

France is bounded N. by Holland and the Eng- 
lish Channel, which separates it from , S. by 

the gulf of— and the Pyrenean mountains, which 
separate it from Spain, £. by Italy, Switserland, and 
Germany, and W. by 

Germany is bounded N. by Denmark and the 
Baltic, B. by Italy and Switzerland, £. by Poland 
and Hungary, and W. by Holland and Finance. 

Poland is bounded N^. by Prussia and the Baldc, 
S. by Hungary and Turkey, E. by—, and W. by 
Germany. 

Hungary is bounded N. by Poland, S. tind E. by 
Turkey, and W. by 

The situation of the other divisions will be suffi- 
i^ient, without the boundaries, thus: Switzerland is 
situated between Geimany on the N. and Italy on 
the S* Prussia is situated between the Baltic on the 
N. and Poland on the S. Holland is situated N. of 
France and W; of Germany. Britain and Ireland are . 
\V. of Europe. 

With these boundaries and situations, the towns, 
rivers, &.c. of each country should at the same time be 
learned, giving one or two countries, as may be found 
convenient, for a lesson. The countries and kingdoms 
in the three divisions oi Europe should frequently 
be called for, by asking — what does the southern — 
what does the northern — what does the middle di- 
vision of Europe contain? If these be only read on 
the map, once or twice in a day, in a few days they 
wDl be remembered without any other study. 

h 
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The questions on the map of Europe, in the latter 
part of the book, may here be introduced. The situ- 
ation of the islands with their principal towns, and of 
the seas, gulfs, capes, and mountains, should be at- 
tended to, and some of the principal towns should be 
promiscuously asked. 

After giving tlie boundary of Asia, begin with 
Turkey, which is bounded N by the Black sea, S. by 
Arabia, E. by Persia, and W. by the Mediterranean. 

Arabia is bounded N. by. ■', S. by the Arabian 
sea, and the strait of Babelmandel, W, by the ■ 
sea, which separates it from Egypt in Africa, and £• 
by the Persian gulf, which separates it frqm Persia. 

Persia is bounded N. by the — sea, S. by the 
— sea, W. by Turkey, and E. by the liver Indus, 
which separates it from Hindostan. 

Hindostan is bounded N. by Tartary, S. it ter- 
minates in cape ■■ about 8 degrees north latitude ; 
it is bounded E. by the bay of Bengal and Birma, or 
the Birman empire, and W. by the Arabian sea and 
the river Indus, which separates it from Persia. 

The Birman empire is bounded N. by China and 
Thibet, S. 1}y the strait of Malacca, which separates 
it from the island of Sumatra, E. by the Chinese sea, 
and W. by the sea of Bengal and Hindostan. 

China is bounded N. by the great wally which 
separates it from Chinese -Tartary, S. by the Birman 
empire, and the Chinese sea, W. by Thibet, and E. by 
the Pacific ocean. 

The same attention should be paid to the islands, 
gulfs, straits, and rivers, as was required respecting 
Europe. 

Africa is so little known, and the extent of the 
several divisions so uncertain, that no boundaries 
need be given.' It may be well for the purpose of 
assisting the memory, to point out several countries 
together and connect them in one question ; as. What 
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and where are the Mahometan stalest What sei>a» 
rates them from the Great Desert ? What countriea 
between the Great Desert and the gulf of Guinea ? 
How is the coa&t of Guinea divided t What coub* 
tries between Benin and the Cape of Good Hope? 
Wtiat countries on the southeast coast of Africa, be* 
tween the Cape of Good Hope and the lakeMara?i? 
W^hat countries in the eastern part, between the lake 
Maravi and the strait of Babelmandel f What coun* 
tries in the northeast of Africa along the coast of 
the Red sea ? The towns in Egypt and in Abyssi- 
nia should be required ; and the rivers, the moun* 
tains, the N. S. £. and W. capes, and the several 
clusters of islands and their situation. The teachers 
will, by the book and the map, be able to point out the 
answers to all the above questions, without any diffi« 
culty. 

In SoQth America, the boundaries may be omit- 
ted ; but in most of the divisions, two, three, or more 
towns should be |;iven ; and those most important 
are found in the book, printed in Italics. The moun- 
tains, the large river^ the islands, and especially the 
West Indies, and their situation, and the N. S. E. 
and W. capes, should be carefully studied ; likewise, 
the British and Spanish Domimons in North America, 
with their principal towns, rivers, lakes, &c and 
some of the largest islands in the several clusters in 
the Pacific ocean ; but it will nut be necessaty to 
oblige the learner to commit them all to memory. 

The course may be completed with the map of 
Great Britain. This country is so important in its 
relation to almost every part of the world, that it 
should be studied wiih particular attention. 

After becoming acquainted with the maps, lati- 
tude and longitude will easily be learned. It wiH be 
best not to teach them, both at once, or on the same 
day, lest, as the words are somewhat similar, the mean* 
ing of them be confounded. 
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First explain the word latitude, which perhaps for 
use in geography, cannot be done more intelligibly 
than to say it means side^ This a child will under- 
stand ; and he will at onte perceive, after being shown 
the equator, that a part of the map is on the north side, 
and a part on the south side of it; and when he is told 
that all places on the north side of the equator are in 
north latitude J and all on the south side are in ^outh lat^ 
Uudcj he will easily answer the following questions, and 
give the reasons. What latitude is the Cape of Good 
Hope? The answer is, south latitude. Why is it 
south latitude? Because it is south of the equator. 
—What latitude is the island of Newfoundland ? North 
latitude. How many degrees is Newfoundland north 
latitude ? By looking on the extremities of the line, 
which passes through the inland from the right hand 
to the left, it will be seen to be about 50 degrees north 
latitude^ What latitude is New Zealand ? South lati- 
tude. Why is it south latitude P Because it is south of 
the equator. How many degrees south is it P About 40. 
Many questions of this kind should occasionally, for 
several days, be put to the leamera; and when they 
understand latitude, so as to give any place by look* 
ing on the map ; teach them longitude, the meaning of 
Which word, they may be informed, is lengthwise. 
And tliey should be taught, that the curve or bent line, 
or the meridian passing from the north pole through 
England or London, and the western part of Africa, 
to the south pole, is the one which divides the map,, 
as it respects longitude ; and that all places on the; 
right hand, or east of this line, are in east longitude,, 
and that all on the left hand, or west side, as far as the 
180th degree, arc in west longitude. Then ask, What 
longitude is Madagascar ? East longitude. Why is 
it east longitude P Because it is east of the meridian 
of London.«»-*How many degrees is it east longitude \ 
Look on the equator, where the two lines each 
side of Madagascar cross it, and it will be found that 
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it is between 40o and 50o. What longitude are Cape 
Verd islands? West longitude. Why ate they west 
lonf^tude ? Because they are west of the nervlianof 
London* How many degrees are they west? Be- 
tween SO** and 30°. 

After longitude is well understoodi hoth latitude 
itnd longitude may be asked of the same place. It 
will be sulBcient, that laL and long, be easily found eo 
the mapr and read, without committing them to mem* 
ory. 

Whilst studying the maps> as above directed, the 
definitions, at the beginning of the geography, and 
the different governm^its and religions, towards the 
end of the volume, should be committed to memory 
in morning lel^sons. If the maps be hastily run over 
the first time, a second course is recommended, before 
much attention be given to the geography itself. In 
reading and studying the geography, the catalogues of 
names may ^ read only, or wholly ouiitted, as the 
teacher may choose | but what relates to the descrip* 
tion of countries, to the climate, soil, productions, cu* 
.riosities, manners, customs, &c. should be studlcndfep, 
recitation. These need not be wholly committed to 
memory, but they . should be studied, so as to be re* 
cited nearly in the words^ in which they are express- 
ed in the book. The mind is more strengthened and 
improved by reciting with some latitude, than by beinn^ 
confined to the words themselves. 

In studying the geography, reference should be 
constantly made to the maps for every word, that can 
be found on them, especially to those that are designa- 
ted by Italics,. as most important. 

Whenever words occur in reading, whose signifi- 
cation is not perfectly well known, they should be 
marked with a lead pencil, or with a pen, carefully 
looked in a dictionary, and prepared to be given at 
recitation. This is one of the best exercises, that can 
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be ^iren. It combines several advantages. It is the 
best method of learning to spell ; for without spelling' 
the word correctly, it cannot be found in the dictiona- 
ry. It tends to make the hardest words familiar and 
more easy in the pronunciation. It strengthens the 
memory, it enriches the mind with the signification of 
words, without which nothing can be understood, and 
it is one of the most effectual methods to induce a 
habit of study and attention. 

In studying that part, which treats of ancient ge- 
ography, it is very important that scholars be furtiish- 
ed with an ancient mafi. The publishers of this ge- 
ography have engraved one for the purpose, but its 
size does not admit of its being bound in the atlas ac- 
companying this volume; but for the use of schook^ 
it may be purchased separate, at a moderate price. 
After becoming acquainted with the modem.maps, it 
will not be necessary to learn the boundaries of an- 
cient places, for although the modern divisions of the 
earth vary in many instances from the ancient, yet 
they so nearly correspond, that it will in general be 
sufficiently correct for young personsn to learn the an- 
cient names of places, rivers, &c. which answer to the 
modem. 

Ancient geography is of more importance, than is 
])erhaps generally imagined. In reading ancient his- 
tory it is almost indispensable. It gives a view of 
the places recorded iri the Bible, excites additional in# 
terest in studying the Scriptures, connects events, and 
greatly facilitates the recollection of them. The 
history of any country without a knowledge of its ge- 
oraphy, loses its reality, and to youth appears almost 
visionary. 

Questions relating to ancient geography, the curi- 
osities of nature, the view of the universe, and the 
globes, are omitted ; not that they are unimportant, 
but they would have enlarged the volume too much. 
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And after teaching ^e maps, and the first |MiTt of the 
geography, as above directed, and examining the po« 
pils by the questions in the latter part of ihe book, 
questions relating to any other part may easily be 
supplied by the teacher. 

The definitions of the parts of the globe should 
mostly be committed to memory, if there be a globe 
foE the purpose of showing and explaining them. 
But without a globe, little or no correct idea can be 
formed of them, and there is no benefit in learning what 
cannot be understood. 

Whenever the pupils are required to learn these 
definitions, first show on the globe the circles, poles, 
Sec so that on naming them they can instantly lay 
their finger on each. When they can do th's, the la* 
bour of committing them to memory Is greatly di« 
xninished. 

Few problems are given for solution on the globe. 
The reason is, they are almost useless. They who do 
not understand astronomy, are taught to believe 
they acquire a knowledge of it by solving these prob- 
lems ; but without some previous knowledge ot that 
science, most of the problems are unintelligible ; and 
although they may be performed, they convey no dis* 
tinct idea. However, a few of the most easy and use* 
ful, and such as deserve attention, are inserted ; but 
the best use the learner can make of the globe, is to 
find the natural and civil divisions of the earth so oft- 
en, as to render the whole surface perfectly familiar. 
For this purpose, write the names of all the oceans, 
continents, the largest seas and islands, for the first ex- 
ercise ; then those divisions of Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and N» and S. America, which are most conspicuous, 
and most easily found on the globe, for five other ex- 
ercises. A child, finding these a few times, will ob- 
tain more valuable knowledge of the globe, than he 
would by spending months in solving the problems. 
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The projection of maps is a pleasing ^and useful ex- 
ercise, and ought not to be neglected in the education 
of youth. 

The method of teaching geography here recom* 
amended) may by many be thought tedious, but a pa- 
tient study of the maps is the only way in which 
valuble and useful knowledge of this subject can be 
acquired. By studying in this manner, the relative 
situation of places must be known. The recollection 
of hard names will be greatly facilitated by the sense 
of seeing; the impression on the mind will be more 
deep and permanent, and the time requisite for a fa- 
miliar acquaintance with all parts of the earth needs 
not exceed six or eight weeks ; especially after the 
teacher has acquired some experience. 

These observations on the manner of tcacliing ge- 
ography are, with difRdence, submitted to the public. 
It is apprehended they may have the appearance of 
too great simplicity; but they are the result of long 
practice. The method has been attended with suc- 
cess'in the long course of instruction, in which the au- 
thor has been engaged ; and it is hoped these hints 
may be useful to those teachers, who have not had the 
advantage of much study or experience. 
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GEOGBAPHY. 



OSOGRAPHT is a description of the earth. 

The earth is a large globe, the diameter of which is 
nearly eight thousand xniles^ and its circumference near* 
ly twentyMive thousand. 

It is ascertained that the earth is round, from its hay* 
ing been circumnaTigated. 

The earth is 95 millions of miles, from the sun, from 
iirhich it receives its light and heat It moves round 
that luminary once in a year, and every day turns on its 
own axis. 

. The first natural division of the earth is into land and 
water. 

The surface of the earth is diversified with hills, 
plsdns, mountains, and vallies. It is inhabited by an in- 
finite variety of animals ; at the head of which man is 
placed ; and over all which he pre»des. 

More than two thirds of the earth^s surfiice is cover* 
ed with water ; which is stored with fish for the conven- 
ience and support of man» 

The land is divided into continents, islands, peninsu- 
las, isthmuses, capes^ promontories^ mountains, and 
shores or coasts. 

The water is divided into oceans, seas, lakes, gulfs or 
bays, channels^ straits, creeks, roads, havens or harbours^ 
friths or ^tuaries, sounds and rivers. 



3 DEFINITiOire. 

LAND. 

A continent is a vast extent of land, and la no whene 
entirely separated by water. There are three continents ^ 
the eastern, containing Muroficy Mia, and Africa ; the 
western, containing J^orth and ^onuh America i and the 
continent of J^tv> Holland, 

An iatand is a portion of land, surrounded by water; 
as J^ew'foundlandj Cuba^ England^ Ireland. 

A fienin*sula is a portion of land, almost surrounded 
by water ; as the More'a in Greece. 

An Utkmua is a neck of land, which connects a pen- 
insula to the main land ; ae the ifthmus oiDa'rieny the 
isthmus of Su'ezy the isthmus of Cor^inth. 

Afirom'ontory is*a high land extending into the sea; 
as the southeni extremities of South America^ Ireland^ 
jf/rica^ 

A cafie is the extremity of a promontory, or of a pen- 
insula; as Cafie Ifgm^ Cafie Clear j Cafie St, Vincents 

A mountain is a vast elevation of land ; as the tVhite 
niountainsf the Green mountains, the Andes. 

A eoaat is the edge of the land bordering upon the 
sea. 

A ahore is the coast jof the sea, or the bank of a river. 

WATER. 

An ocean IB a vast extent 6f water, not entirely sepa- 
rated by land ; as the Facificy the Indian, the Atlantic $ 
the Northern and Southern -oceBxiu 

A aea.is a less extent of water, mostly surrounded bj 
land ; as the Mediterranean and the Baltic seas. 

A lake is a collection of water surrounded by land ; 
as lake's Onta'rio^ E'rit, Huron, Mich'igan\ Sufierior, 
Ghamfilain\ 

A gtrifov bay is a part of the sea, extending into the 
land 5 as the gulj of M€xico,t\\e gulf of St. Lawrence g 
jBaffin*9i Hud8on*ay and Jamea* baya, 

A atrait is a narrow passage of water, connecting 
two seas, or a sea with an ocean 5 as the atrait ofGibral^ 
Sar, the atrait of MageVlan, ^ 
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i channel is a passage of water from one sea ta an* 

sr, wider than a strait ; as the EnglUh channel^ Sf» 

irffe^a cAahnfL , 

L creek is a narrow part of the sea extending into the 

L 

i haven or harbour is a small part of the sea, almost 

roanded by land, where ships may lie in safety ; as 

iton harbour, Milford hayen. 

\. road is a place of anchorage at some distance from 

re, where vessels lie, when waiting for wind or tide 

put out tosea, or to carry them into harbour ; as Nan* 

ket road, below Boston harbour, and Hampton road, 

Lhe mouth of lames' rirer. 

\n estuary or 9L'/riih is the widening of a rirer to* 

rds its mouth into an arm of the sea ; as the fiith of 

rehf the frith of Clyde-. 

A %ound is a strait so shallow, that it may be sounded 

measured with a lead and line ; as Long Island soundi 

: sound of Mull. 

A river is a large land-stream of water ; as the Con- 

cticut, the Merrimack, the Hudson. 



THE yfOttUO. 

Thbbb are five grand divisions of the earth, Eurofie^ 
Biuj Jfiicaf America^ and the continent of AVw Hoi' 
nd ; besides several clusters of islands, which are dea'- 
piated by particular names, as the East and West In* 
i€9j Australa'sia, Polyne'sia. 

Europe is the smallest grand division of the earth, 
ut it is distinguished for its government and laws ; for 
le cultivation of its soiL the intelligence, learning, ac- 
ivity, and enterprise of 4ts inliabitants. 

In Asia the human race was first planted, and there 
iccurred the most remarkable transactions, recorded in 
he Bible. 

Airica has always been in a state of barbarism, if we 
except Egypt> where were the ancient iatb^rs of learning 
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and Carlbagei onee tke- femidable rival of the Koman 
empire. 

America is remarkable for its size^ and fef the gran- 
deur of its mountains, lakeS} Mid rivers* Except the 
United States^ and the European possessions, it is uti* 
oultivated) and inhabited only by savages and wild beasts. 
Many parts of it are yet unknown. It is often called the 
New World. 

AMERICA. 

The American continent is the largest grand division 
of the globe. It extendi Jrom Cafie JJorUy in 56** a^utj^ 
iatitudcj to the J^'orthem ocean^ot to the north poh,9nd 
is bounded east by the Atlantic ocean, and west by tbe 
Pacific. It was unknown to the civilized world, till, ip 
1492, about 300 years ago, Christopher Cokimbus^ a na- 
tive of Gen'oa, under the patronage of Isabella, queen of 
Spain, made the first voyage across the Atlantic, and 
discovered San Salvador, one of the Bahama itliOKla. 

In the same voyage he discovered Cuba, Hispanio'li^ 
or St. Domin'go, and soon after, other West India isl- 
ands, and visited the^ continent at the northeili part of 
^outh America. 

The vast quantities of gold and silver found here, in- 
vited the Spaniards to conquer and oolonize th» country, 
which they did with more than savage cruelty to the io^ 
nocent natives. 

. This continent is divided into North and South A- 
merica, by a line, crossing the isthmus of DaMen, be^ 
tween Verag'ua and Pana^ma, about 7 or 8 degrees north 
latitude. 

EXTENT. 

Length, co Areadth. 

The whole continent is about 9000 ^ ^ 

North America 4500 g 4500 

South America 4600 ST 3000 
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NATURAL DIVI8IONS OF N. AMEEICA- 

Mounfaina, Siony mountains and Mount EHas^ to* 
vrards the northwest coast ; the Apala'chianjinthe Umi^ 
ed States ; and the Cordil'leras of Mexico. 

JLake9, Slave lake j Athapes'cowor Araba^'eoj HWnU 
peg^ Mistas'sins; lakes Sufieriorf Mch'igan', Hmron^ 
M'rie^ Onra'Ho, and Champlain^ 

RiverM. Mackenzie*My Saakashawan^ MkoUf St. 
Lavnrencej Hudson or North riTer^ Delaware* Susque- 
hannah* Potow'xnaci Ohio^ Illinoiey MUaourl^ MiaaUeifi* 
fiij Rio BravOf Columbia or Or'egon, ColoriMo. 

Bayey Ouffkf l^e, . Baffin* e^ Hudeon*9j and Jamea^ 
bay i gulfqf St^Lavfrencej Ma99achu$ett$ bay^ LoQg 
Island sound, Delaware and Chea'afieak bay^ guif ^f 
Mexico^ gulf qf CaH/omia^ bay qf Campeachy^ and bo^ 
ofHonduraM, 

Straits. Baffin^s or Davis* atraite^ Hudeon^a atraitf 
atrait of Belle laley Bhering^a atrait. 

Peninaulaa. ^ova Scotiafialffomia^ and Yucatan' m 
lathmuata* The iathmua of Da'rien or Pana'ma. 
lalandam ^^vf'/oundlandj Cafie Breton^ St. John\ 
Siblty. Rhode lalandy Long Island, Bermudas^ and the 
Weat Indies, 

Cafiea. Cafie Farewell^ €. Chidley, C. Charles or 
St. Louiaf C. Ann and C, Cod, C. May and C. Hen^o- 
pen, C. Charles and C. Henry, C, Hat'teraa^ C. Look* 
outy C. FeaTi C. Blan'co^ C. St. Lucaa. 

CIVIL DIVISIONS. 

North America includes Danish) Riiaaiattj and Brit« 
ish America, the United Stateaj Spanish America, and 
the independent Indian nations. 

DANISH AMERICA. 

Dan]|}i America consists only of Greenland^ unless 
it include Iceland^ a larg^ island not far from its coasts 
which by some is considered an American island* 

1* 
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This country is cold, roughs and harwin ; it is .thinly 
inhabited by a people almost saragey and is valuablef 
pdncipally for its whale fishery, 

RUSSIAN AMEBICA, 

Russian America includes the Northwest eoaat^ itord 
Portiock harbour, near J^Tew-Mrfolk to Bher^ing^a strait 
and the adjacent islands ; as the Aleu'tian or Fox TsU 
aneUy Oumnak Ounalaska, Ooneman, KodiaC} Itishtac. 

Mountains. Mount Eliaa is one of the highest 
mountains in North America. 

Rrvers^ Bays, ^c. Cookie tirer or inlet, Prince 
WUliam^s sound, Bristol bay, Admiralty bay. 

The J^orthweat coast, extending from the Russian 
settlements southward to cape Mendoci'no, the northern 
limit of Caii/bmia, called also Vancouver*^ Survey^ or 
^Vew M'bion, is claimed both by England.and Spain. 

Rivers^ The Or'egon or Columbia is the principal. 

Islands.^ Cross, Queen Char'lotte's, Nootka. 

Both this country and the Russian territory are but 
imperfectly kno'wrn. They have been visited principal- 
ly for their fur trade. The natives, from ill treatment^ 
are become hostile to those, who frequent the coast, and 
often inhumanly massacre them. 

THE INDEPENDENT INDIAN JJATIONS, 

The Independent Indian nations inhabit the interior 
part^ of North America, extending from the Spanish do- 
minions to unknown regions in the north. 

The Indians however are not confined to this coun- 
try. There are various tribes of them in different parts 
.of the United States; they are indeed dispersed over al- 
most the whole continent. 

There i^ among the various tribes a general resem- 
blance, though not a perfect similarity. They are of 
common stature, straight, erect in their gait, and of 
an olive, or copper complc^on. ' Their Im&t is long, 
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straig^ and Mack. Their motioD is fieoerallf i1dw» 
though they are capable of great speed $ their eounto" 
aance is sedate and thoughtfuL They are averse to Iv 
bour and study, and much addicted to intoxication. They 
are faithful to thdr ftiendai but cruel and implacable tm 
their enemies ; are patient of saffering, and seem alnioat 
to exult under the tortures inflicted by their coaqaerors^ 
They will never forgive an injury, nor rest satisfied till 
they have requited a ftvour. 

The men are mostly engaged in war, hunting, and 
fishing ; the women in more servile employments, inipos* 
ed on them by the men. They are frequently, especially 
in warm climates, almost destitute of clothing j and such 
as they have is mostly made of skins of beasts. 

They live in low, miserable huts, constructed of logs, 
bark, and the boughs of trees, called wigwamB. They 
are fond of ornaments, such as pendants, rings, and jew* 
els, which are profusely attached to their nose, ears, and 
arms. Many attempts have been made to civilize and 
instruct those within the territory of the United States $ 
but to little purpose. They retire from the cultivated 
field and the abode of industry, and delight to range their 
native woods* 

BRITISH AMERICA. 

British America is divided into J^ew Brit'ain^ Ufi" 
per and Lower Canada^ ^ew Brunswick^ J^orva Scotia^ 
and the island of J^ew'foundland^ Cape Bret'on^ Prince 
Edward's Island or St. John*9^ and the Bermu'da or 
Summer Islands^ 

NEW BRITAIN. 

New Britain comprises Labrador^ AVtv South Walesj 
and J^ew JVorth Wales. 

Townsy FQrt€9 or } Fort^Ybrk^ C/iurchiil^ Severn^ 
Trading Houaea. 3 ^^any^ Moose, Nain, Hope'dale^ 
and many others. 

Rrvera. Churchill, Nelson, Severn, Albany, Moose. 
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•ATtfw Britain i% cold and barren, generally rocky, ab« 
nipt and mountainous ^ and abounds with lakes and riy- 
ers. It b valuable only for its fishery, and its fur trade 
with the natives, many of whom are known by the name 
id Ea^quhnaux Indiana. They are free and indepen- 
dent, though the country) in which they livoi is called 
Britbh America^ 

UPPER CANADA. 

Thwnt* Yorkj Kingston^ ^efv'arkf Queenatovfn^ 
Chip'pawa, Elizabethtown. 

Lakes. The lakes Ontario^ Erie^ St. Clair, ffuron^ 
Superior^ Rainy Lake, Lake qf the Woodsy and Win'm- 
nifiegy are in the southern borders of tins country. 

Nipissing, Simcoe, St. Anne, Sturgeon, and SU Jo* 
seph are considerable collections of water. 

Rivers. The St. Lawrenceyihe Ot^tawas, Moose, and 
Albany rivers have their source in this country. There 
are also the Trent, the TAames the Chipfpawa. 

LOWER CANADA. 

Towns, Quebec'y Montreal', Trois Rivi6res, La 
Pra'irie, ^orf //^, 

Mountains. The mountains in Canada are not high. 
Several branches of the Stony Mountains, which per^ 
vade this country, are the most remarkable. 

Lakes. Temiscamming, Abitibbe, and Mistissinny. 

Rirvers. St. Lawrence, Ot'tawas, or U'tawas, SorelW, 
St. Francis, Saguenai, Black. 

NEW BRUNSWICK. 

Towns* St. Johnd, Fredericktown, St. Andrews. 

Rivers. St. Johns is the only river of any conae* 
^uence. 

Bays. Chaleur, Merrami'chi, and Verte bays. 
Chi^iiectobay, the Bay ofFundy^ and Pas'samaquod'dy, 
border on this province. 

Islands. Orand Menan', Deer, MoosCi and Campo 
Bello. 
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NOVA BCOTIA. 

^ovfna. HalifaXf Pictou, Liverpool, Lnnenburgi 
BarringloD) Argyle^ Yarmouthi Digby, Annapolis> 
Windsor. 

Rivera. The rivers are small and inconsiderable. 
The largest are Annapolis, St. Croix, and Rennetcook* 

J3aj/8, The bays are numerous, eipecially on the 
eastern coast. The Bay qfFundy is the largest* It is 
remarkable for its tides, which rise with great rapidity 
to the height of thirty, and sometimes even to sixty feel, 
in the narrower parts, as in Chi^nec'to channel. The 
other priQcipal bays are Canceao, Torbay, St* Cathe* 
rine'95 Country, Siscomb'a, Beaver, Sheet and Ship bar* 
bours, Jeddore, Tangiera^ ChebuctOy Su Margaret's 
and Mahone bay. 

Cafiee. Cape Sable, Caoceau, d*Or» Split, Chi^ec^- 
to, St. Mary, Negro, Sambro's head> Pope's head, and 
Lewis or St, George* 

ISLAND OF NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Toftfftt, Placen'tia, St. JoAnsy and JSonavia'ta, 

Harbours ^ Bays. Fortunate, Placen'tia, St. Mary% 
Conception, Trinity, Bonavis'ta, Notre Dame, White 
bay, and Bay of Islands. 

Cafies, Cape Bay, Cape Race, Cape St. Francis, 
Cape Boi^avis'ta, Capejreels, Cape St. Johns, Cape do 
Grat. 

Banks^ Great Bankj Green Banks False Bank, Ban- 
quas, Sand Island Sboals, Whale Bank, Bank of St. Pe* 
ters. 

These banks are celebrated for their cod fishery, in 
which have been annually employed, by the United 
States and Great Britain, more than three thousand vesi? 
selsand a hundred thousand ipen* 
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ISLAND OF CAPE BRETON. 

■,Tovm». Sydasjt AnchiAf and Z>oi/isburg. 
'^Harbour*. Arichat, Lou'uiurg, Main, St. Ann'%^ 
I^rt Hood) Margaret, Chetican, and St. Peters. 

ISLAND OP ST. JOHNS^ 

Town, Chai^ottetowiik 

There are many other bays, capes, and islands, in and 
around the gulf of St, LawrentCy and the island of 
J^cv/foundUmd, Some of the other principal islands 
are AnticoaH^ Magdalen Isles, Percee^ Belle isle. 

British America is eiitensive, mountainous, and bar- 
ren ; abounding with lakes> rivers, and bays, which af- 
ford plenty of fiahb It is- excessively cold in winter, and 
the snow falls to a great depth, and covers the earth, e8«* 
pecially in •the north, a great part of the year. 

The summer is short, but warm, and vegetation is rap^ 
cd. The fur trade and fisheries render the British do^ 
minions exceedingly valuable. 

BERMUDAS OR SUMMER ISLANDS. 

The Bermu^das are a cluster of about four hundred 
islands, situated in the Atlantic ocean,^ east of the south* 
em part of the United States. The'islands are small, 
and most of them separated by narrow cbannels. The 
knd is poor, and of no great value to Great Britain, but 
as a stadon lor ships, or for a place of recruit in the West 
India trade 

UNITED STATES. 

Tbs United States may be considered under five gen- 
eral divisions ; the northern or eastern, the middle, the 
western, the southern states, and Louisiana. 

Eastern states f ^'^**"'^* ^^ Msdnc, Massachusetts, 
*.«xr i7««i— .V'S New Hampshire, Rhode Island. 
wN. Ensland.-j^ v^^^„j^ *" Connecticut. 
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Middle states. |^^^ J^** DeUimie, 

^ New Jeneyi Peim^lniua. 

Wesf n states fM!^^«^T«'? g^^ ^ 
andterritories.} ?"?"• T«^- Kentucky, 

(. lodiaaay Tenneasee. 

rMarylaady N. Carolina, 

South'n states. 4 ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^'"^- J'^'.^^' 

(.Virginia, MississippL 

X^ouifliana. Or^Ieans. < Lmmm 

C territory. 

These states and tei*ritoriea are subdivided into con* 

ties and towns. 

WSTRICT OF MAINE« 

The district of Maine belonging to Massachusetts, 
is divided into 9 counties. 

<:ountie&. JPHndfial Toi^iu. 

York. JYork> FTf ««jgOcrwick, Kittery, SdcOf 

fPoRrtJiTDf Falmouth, Noxfh Tar- 
Cumberland, i mouth, Bnin9n»kk^ Scarborough| Gor- 

(.ham, New Gloucester. 

Kennebcck. S^'''^*'^'^' Augusta, Yassalborough, 

i r armiDgton. 

Somerseu Norridgewoek, Canaan, Fairfield. 

t Wi9ca49et^ Bath, Georgetown, Tops* 
loncoSn. <: ham, Waldoborough^ Camden, Thom- 

(astowD, firistoL 

Hancock. \ ^"'ff ' ^*^S^ Fwnkfott, Mlfi^U, 

Washiogton. *v/l^acA^a«, Eastport* 
Oxford. Paris, Buckfield; Fry burg. 

jpenobscot Bangof. 



1*2 NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Mountains. The District of Maine, though broken 
«md rou^, is not remarkablis for its mocmtains. 

Lakes. Moose Lake, Hie source of Kennebeck' riy- 
or, miba'gog, the source d ^ndroaeog'gin river y and 
lake Seba'cook* 

Rivers^ St. Croix^ Schoo'dic, Maehi'as, East and 
West rivers, Unicm, Fenabacet^ Sheepscot, Kennebeck^ 
AndroBcog^gin^ Sdco. 

Bays. Passamaqiiod'df, MacH'as, Englishman's, 
Pleasant river bay, Narragtis^gus, Pigeon, Dyers, Golds- 
borough harbour, Frenchman's bay, Flanders, Bluehill, 
Penobscot, Belfest, New Meadow, Caaco^ Wells. 

Islands. Beals, Pe'titmehan', Mount Desert', Sutt<»i| 
Cranberry, Bartlett's, Long, Black, Swans, Isle of Haut^ 
Vuial Haven, Isleborough, Matin'ic8is, Man^hennj 
Muscon'gus, Seguiri', Isle of Shoals. 

Cafies^ Small Point, Elizabeth, Por^potse. 

Learning. Bowdoin College, in Bmnswkkj is frit 
increasing in reputation. There are several academies, 
which are valuable sources of instructioUt 

.* 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Newhampshire is divided into 6 counties. 

« 

Cmimies. Princifial Towns, 

Co-os', Lancaster, Bartlett, Stratford. 

Grafton, Haverhill, Han&t>^^ Lebanon, l^wto. 

Cheshire. \OkaTlestown, Keene, CJaremont, WaU 

ipoltj Westmoreland, 

Hillsborough. Amher^,Goffstown,Hopkinton, Weare. 

^Rockingham. \ ^^^^suov^Sy Exeter^ Conrorrf, Ches- 

t ter, Londonderry. 

Strafford. Dovea, Durham, QilmanfoXra,Barrington. 



Afountains* The White mountain$^ in the northern 
part of this statOi are a grand and lofty pile. They are 
the highest in New fingland, and are seen at the distance 
of 80 or ioo miles. Their summit is about 7000* feel 
above the sea, and ia covered vith snow» almoit the 
whole year* Snow has been known to lie as lale as the 
2bth of July, and to &U and cap the mountains again in 
August 

The Grand Monad'nock^ in tl>e southern part of the 
Btate, the Moosehiriock, SuWpee, and Os'sapcey are 
high mountains, and are seen at a great distance. The 
northern pans of this state are broken and nouotainoueb 

Lakea, Win'hipis^og'ee, Umba^gog, Su'napcei and 
great Oa'sapee, are the prlndpaU 

Rivers, Connect^icuty Mer'rimackJPiMtat'aquay Sdco^ 
and Andro9cog^gin, 

Learning, Dartmouth Coli§ge in Havfurver is a re* 
spectable institution. Phiiiip% Exeter Aeetdemy is oot 
of the be&>t in the United Slates. There are academics 
in Amherst, Atkinson, New Ipswich, Charlestown, and 
in otlier places^ 

VERMONT^ 

Vermont' is divided into 1 3 counties. 

Countiee^ Principal towns^ 

\xT 4w««« 5 Newfane, BratMeborough, West'minsier> 
Windham. J Guildford. Putney. 

\xT^A^A^ 5 "•"*'•**'*' *^^'^'^**ock, Chester,. Swin^* 
Windsor. ^ ^^^^ Hartland, Royalton, Norwich. 

Orange. Chel'scfl, Randolph^ New'burjfw 
Washington. Montpe'lier, Wa'terbury, Harare. 
Caledo'nia. ' Danville', Peach'am. 
Essex. Guildhall, Lunenburg, Concord* 

Orleans. vCraftsbui y, Browningtof . 

• ri5f feet. 
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Counties. Princifial towns. 

JF'ranklin. SU Albans, S wanton, Fairfax. . 
Grand Iste. Middle Hero, South Hero, Alburg. 
Chittenden. Burlington^ Char'lotte, Williston. 

5 Mid'dlebury, Vergenn<?s' {firo. Vergens'), 
Addison. ^ Shoreham, New Haven. 

Rutland. Rutland^ Pawlet, Clai/endon, Castleton. 

Bennington. JBENNisoroN^ Manchester, Shaftsburj. 

Mountains, The Gresn Mountains^ so called from 
their perpetual verdure, divide this state from north to 
south, and give riw to a vast number of streams, which 
abundantly water the coi^ptry. Their summits are known 
by different names; the highest is Killington Peak. 

Lakes. Lake Chamfilam\ Memphrema'gog. 

IHvers. Otter Creek, Oniony Lamoille', Missisque, 
west of the mounta.ins ; on the east are Connecticut, 
West, White, and Poousoom'suck rivers ; these, except- 
ing Connecticut, are small. 

Learning. There are two colleges in this state.; the 
University of Vermont in Burlington, which possesses 
all the funds given by the state for the promotion of lit- 
erature ; and Middlebury College in the town of Middle- 
bury, which is a recent, but flourishing institution, and, 
though supported entirely by private benefactions, is the 
principal college in the state. Acaftamies and schools 
are numerous, and attention to learning is greatly in* 
creased. 



MASSACHUSETTS. 1^ 

MASSACHUSETTfif. 

Idaftsachusetti is divided into 14 counties. 
Counti€9* FHncifiai towns. 

Berkshire I ^^^ckbridge, Lenox, Pittsfleldi HH/ianu^ 

Xlampshirc. J^orihamjitonp Hadlejr. 
T*rankHn. Deerjte/d, Greenfield^ Nortbfield< 
Hampden. Sfirlngji^idj West Springfield, WesCfield. 

^Worctfs'ter \ Worceater^ Brookfield, Le/c^ter, Lan« 
* ^caster. 

"m;** i]#>ii* 5 Charlestown, Cambridge, Concord, Med- 
jmcaiesex. ^ ^^^^^ Watcrtown, Groton. 

F ft \J^€v>huryfiort^ Saletn^ I ps'wich, Beverly, 

* X. ^ Haverhill, Marblehead, Andover^ Lynn. 

Siiflblk. SosroN, CheKsea. 

i^A^f IV 5 Koxbury, Dedham, Dor'chester, Qulncy, 
nonoiK. ^ wrentham. 

Pitrm^iiti. S P^yfnouthi Pembroke, Scii'uate, Bridge- 
1 lymoum. ^ ^^^^^.^ Duxbury, Hingham. 

^ . , 5 Taunton* Aew Bedford^ Dartmouth, 

15ristol. ^ Wcstport, Reho'both. 

n ♦ uL ? Barn'atablcy Sandwicb, Yarmouth, Fal- 
Bamatable. ^^^^^j^ 

Dukes. Ed'garton. 

Nantucket. Nantucket. 
Mountaina, The mountains in this state are not 
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ed Mohe'gan, aud Howsaton'iek. The smaller rivers 
are Quiuebaiig, Shelucket, Williman'tick, Tunxw or 
Windsor, Wallingford, Nau'gatuck, Stratford, and S&'- 
gatuck. 

£ay^f Harbours, c5^c. Long" Island Sound^ New Ha* 
ven and New London harbours. 

Island. Fisher^ s Island. 

Learning, Yah College in New Haven is one of the 
first and best regulated in the United States. 

NEW YORK. 

Citits tf Towns, JSTew York, Jil'bany, Hudson^Troy, 
and Schenec'iady, incorporated cities ; Brooklyn, Philips- 
burg, Pdughkeefi'sie, Newburg, Kingston or Eso'pu^, 
Lunenburg, Livingston, Lan'singburg, and Waterford, 
all situated on North or Hudson river. In the western 
part are many pleasant towns rapidly inct'eaaing in 
population. ITtica, Rome, Cayu'ga, Gene^va, Canan- 
daigua, Bata'vta, Buffalo, Auburn, and Waterloo. 

Mountains- The Catskill and the Highlands. Tiie 
passage of the North or Hudson river through these 
Highlands, about sixty miles north of the City of New 
York, is grand and sublime. The mountains, which 
rise abruptly on each side, are only far enough from 
each other to allow the river to pass between them. 

Lakes is^ Rivers* Lakes Onta'rio and FJrie, con* 
nected by Ni^g'ara river. Cone'sus, Hemlock, and Ho- 
nco'yc, which are united in Genesee' river. Crooked 
lake, Sen'eca, Cayu'ga, Owas'co, Skaneafeles, Cross, 
Ostis'co, Ononda'ga, and Ond'da lak^s, unite their wa- 
ters in Oswe'go river, which conveys them into lake On» 
ta'rio. Lake George runs into lake Champlain' at Ti'* 
condero'g^. Hudson, and the Ms/hawk, which is a 
principal branch of it, are the most noted rivers in New 
York. Battenkill, another branch of the Hudson, is re« 
markable for having its source in Peru' in Vermpnti 
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-^viiliiii- tweUre or fifteeo cods of the «Hu«e of Ontr 
Creek fWHch rana a norihorly dtrecdoo into Lmk0 Cham* 
fiiain'. Black rivcri Oswegatchlci Grass river. Racket, 
Saranack', and Sable rivers, water the northern part of 
this state. The head waters of the Delaware j the Smim" 
guehan'nabj the principal branch of which is the Tto'm 
ffa i the Aftegany and its branches water the southern 
part. 

BayB i!f Harbours. Sacket*s harbour on lake Onta'« 
rio ; and the bay, which fbrms the harbour of New York 
at the mouth ot the river Hudson. 

StraU. Hurl (vulgarly HaU) Gate, which separates 
the citf ofNew York from Long Island} and unites the 
sound with New York harbour. 

lalanda* York Island^ at the southern extremity of 
which is the city of New York, Long leiand, andStaten 
island. 

Learning, Columbia college is in the city of New 
York, and Union college in Schenec'tady. There are 
academies in various pprts of the state. 

Medicinal Sfiringt, Ballatown and Sarato'ga springs 
are much celebrated for their medicinal qualities, and for 
their being, in the summer months, places of resort for 
invalids and people of fashion from all parts of the Unit- 
ed States- There are also medicinal springs in New 
Leb'anon and Renssellafr' ; but they are less frequenledi 

NEW JERSEY. 

Towns. ^Aw^ARK^ EUzabethtown, •dfm'doy, J9rtfn«« 
wc/t, Princeton, Trent on^ and Burlington $ Bot'den« 
town, Mor'ristown, &c. 

Mountains. The Ai'legany pass through the north* 
em and western parts of this state, under various names ; 
a» the South mountain, Kittatin'ny, &c. These are not 
very high. Nave'sink and Center hills are considerably 
elevations. 

Rivera. J^orib, or Hudson^ Delaware^ HacVinsacky 
Passa^ckt Rs^r^i^n^ Cesa'rea or Cohan'sey, Mu^licus, 
Maurice. 
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Bayt- Arthur Kull or New'ark, Rar'itan, aftd Ban'e« 
gat } Gi^at and Little Egg harbours, and several others. 

Cafies. Sandy Hook, east of Rar'itan bay ; Cape May 
at the southern extremity of the state. 

Learning. Princeton college, called also Nassau 
Hall, is in Princeton j where, also, is a flourishing The- 
ological Seminary. 

DELAWARE. 

Towns » WiL MING roNj JSTeio'castlCj Dovcr^ Milford 9 
S&Us'bury, LewiB^ and Newport. The other towns are 
small. 

Rivera. The Delaware Is the only river of any mag* 
nitude. Creeks and small streams are numerous.. 

Bays. Delaware^ and Reho^both. 

Cafies. Cafie Hen'lofien^ opposite to Cafie May-y 
which is on the Jersey side of Delaware bay. 

PifiNNSYLVANIA. 

Towns, Philadelphia^ Lan'castery Carlisle^ Pitts^ 
burgyYorkjHarrisburgyB,ex6f'm§^ Bethlehem, Nazareth, 
Brownviile, Kensington, Germantown, and Frankfort. 

Mountains* The various ridges, which, under dififer* 
ent names, compose the AlUegany^ pervade this state. 

Rivers. The Delaware^ Schuyl'kiH^ Susquehan'nahy 
Yohiog'eny, Mo'nongahe^la^ M'legany^ and their numer- 
ous branches. 

In this state is some of the best land in the country. 
The farms are large and valuable, and the productions 
abundant. 

The western part of this state, especially the vicinity 
of Pittsburg, abounds with excellent coal. One pit} 
which took fire nearly fifty years ago, continues stiH 
to burn. Another pit, at no great distance, has been 
burning moi'e than fifteen years, but it has spread only 
a few yards. * 
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looming. There are ooileges in PhiMelpltta, 

caeter, and Cftrtitle ; and academiea in ranqvi |ilacee| 
but their reputation is not great. There isi however, at 
Pliiladelphia, one of the best medical eatablishmeDta b 
the country ; and students from all parts of the United 
Staktes resort thither to complete their medical atudiet. 

W^ESTERN STATES AND TEBBI- 

TORIES. 

MICHIGAN TERRITOAY. 

Towns.^ Dsrnoir' h the capitah besides whloh 
there are forts or viUages» as Mich'ilimack'lnacky Ma<g;^ 
Huron, E'rie, &c. 

Lakea. Lakes Sufieriotf Michigan^ Huronj and St 
Clair. 

Rivert. St* Mary*ay Huron or St. CUdr, Detrttif^ 
Sftganau'9 Rougey Raisin, and many other small streams. 

Strait. M^h'Uimack'inacky which connects lake 
Michigan with lake Huron. 

Michigan Territory is a large peninsula* situated l>ev 
tween the lukes Huron and Michigan. It is an exten. 
aive, rich, and level country, mostly in possession of the 
Indians. - * 

ILLINOIS TERRITORY. 

Toion^, Xaska^kia^, Gt)shen, and Kaho'fcia. 

Laken.* lUlny, Bear, Red, Pepin, Winnteba'go, IlUr 
noi9^ &c. 

Riven. The Misnia^i/i'/iU lUinoia'^ JV^baufh Ouis- 
con'sin, Chippeway, Hx. Croix, St. Louis, Fox, Crocodile, 
Chickago, kc. 

Illinois' Territory is a part of what was fonnerly call- 
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ed the Northwestern Territory. It is, like Michigan^ 
mostly in possession of the Indians, and is ap extensive^ 
fertile country, agreeably variegated with hills and mead* 
ows, and watered by large river s* ' 

In this Territory several rivers, which run in opposite 
directions into jthe Mississippi and St. Lawrence, take 
their rise so near each other, that the portage f|H>in one 
to the other is only a few miles. 



INDIANA. 

Towna. ViJf'CSyifBS^ Washington, Harrison, WA- 
bash, Springville, Clarkville, and Madison. 

Hiver^. The W<J3a«A and its numerous branches, 
and the principal sources of the Illinois' river. 

This, together with Illinois Territory, was formerly 
called the North westera Ten itory. In the surface of 
the country there is a pleasing variety of hills, vales, and 

?r^ries or plains, which are naturally destitute of trees. 
*he land is rich and productive, yielding plentiful har- 
vests of wheat and corn. 



* 



OHIO. 



Towns^ CHiLitofB'Ef Mariet'taj Cincinna'tiy Zdnea^ 
ville^ Steubenville, Bellviile, St. Clairville, Lancaster, 
Franklinton, Galliop'olis, Athens, Xenia, Columbia, 
Springfield^ Warren. 

Rivers. Ohio^ Muakin'gumj Scio'to^ Gre^t and Little 
Mia'mi, Hockhock'ing, Sandusky, and tHftr branches. 

Ohip is neither hilly nor mountainous. It presents a 
varied surface, and is extremely rich and productive. 
Grass, grain, and almost all kinds of fruit, common to 
temperate climates, grow here in abundance. 
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KENTUCKY. 

Tovm$. ^MASXFoary Lexington^ LouifiTille, Waik* 
ington, Paris, Boonsborough, Sbebbyville, Beaidttowtt, 
Danvilie, Harrodsburgv Georgetown, and Ver-salUrt'. 
Mo&t of these are small but fa^t increasiDg* 

Mouniahu, Cumberland mounlains are the princi- 
pal. 

Rivera, Kentucky, ElkhorD) Sandy-) Licking) Salt) 
Green, and Cumberland. 

Springs, In this country are seyeral salt springS) or 
as they are sometimes called, licke^ from which salt is 
made in sufficient quantities to supply the inhabitants. 

Curio9itie9. The banks of the Kentucky, and Dick's 
river, are great curiosities. In some places the water 
has worn a channel through solid lime-stone; in others 
through a beautiful white marble, to the depth of 300 
feet. 

There are several bitu'minuus springs, which afford a 
substance, answering every purpose of the best lamp 
oil. « 

Caverns of great extent have been found in this coun- 
try. In many places in this part of the United States 
there is a stratum of lime-stone, not very thick, nor ma* 
ny feet below the surface, which extends many miles. 
Through this the water sometimes finds a passage, and, 
running underneath, carries off the loose earth and grav- 
el, and produces extensive cavities. In consequence of 
this, considerable tracts of land are frequently known to 
fall, and form . deep cavities in the earth, called pitfalls. 
Farms are sometir?cs ruined by them, and domestic 
anhnals lose their lives. 

TENNESSEE. 

Towns, KvoxriLLBn MishviUe, Clarkesville^ Jonib* 
borough, Abbington, Greenville. 

Mountains, Cumberland^ Clinch, Stone, Yellow, 
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Iroii) Bald, Snioky» and Unaka^ are elevations, \irhich 
form the grand chain in the eastern part of the state, 

Hivers. Hol'st<?in? Cumberland or Shawanee', Ten* 
ne8sec\ Clinch, Wolf, Hatches', Forked, Deer, Obri'an 
and Reelfoot. 

SfiringB* Salt springs or licks arc found in many 
psrrts of this country, which are sufficient to supply the 
whole country with salt. 

Mines, Iron, lead, gold, and silvei mines are found 
in. this state ; also coal, ochre, copperas, alum, and sul- 
phur. 

Cutioaitiee. There are remains of , towns apd forts, 
which appear to have been built long before the discov- 
ery of the country. 

In this country are several streams of water of con* 
iuderable size, which fall into the earth, and entirely dis- 
appear. 

It is said, that on what is called the Enchanted maun' 
/fltn, there are, in tKe solid rock, distinct impressions of 
the feet of several animals, such as men, horses, bears, 
&c. The origin and design of these, footsteps are not 
^ known. They were probably engraved by the original 
inhabitants, and are objects of great curiosity. 

SOUTHERN STATES AUD TEKRI. 

TORIES. 

Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, North Car* 
olina, South Cai^Ofma, Georgia, and Mississippi. 

MARYLAND. 

t'o*tt>n8, BALi'ikoxE^yfnnnfi^oli3^Geoi%ti6wHn Frcd* 
erickstown, Hagar*s or Elizabethtown, Elkton, Wash- 
ington. The cities WanhiriL^tnn and Georgetown are 
situated on the Maiyland side of the Polow'mac> in the 
!Dfstrict of Columblai 
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ivern. lb the eastern part of this atate are the Po'- 
oko, Man'okiii, Wicom'ico, Nan^ticokei Choptank) 
iter, Sas'safras, Bohe'mia, Elk. These, except the 
i^okin, take their rise in Delaware, and fall into Ches*- 
ik bay. 

he Suaquehan'nahj a large and rapid ri?er| &ll8 in* 

ic Ghes'apeaky in the northern part of the state* 

1 the western part are Gunpowder, Petap'sco, Sot* 

PatUK^ent, and the Potow'mac ri?ers. The Po- 
mac separates Maryland from Virginia, and is nav- 
>le 300 Tnil^s to Georgetown. The eastern part of' 

atate is low, marshy, and unhealthy. 

eminariea ^f Learning. The principal colleges are 
John's in Annap'olis, St. Mary's in Baltimore, and a 
Q^^ in Georgetown. The two last are under the su* 
ntendancb of the Roman Catholics, and are repre- 
ed a6 in a ilourishiiftg condition. In ^oroBrset county ' 
Vashingtdn college. In this state learning is, in gdii- 
i, much neglected; 

m»TRtCt OP COLtJMBtA. 

The Di^tribtof Colombia is divided into dcotmtiea. 

unties. " . Princifial tot^n^* 

jishingtmn W^sninc nos Ciitt and QedrgetowB« 

Rivers^ The Potovf mac ^ i}^t Baatern Branchy and ' 
bar creekk 

The District of Columbia is only 10 miles square. 
ts about 300 milds from thb sea, at the head of tide- 
leroT^ the'PotowWe, wlilch tuns through itdiago« 
lly, neat the ccfatt'e. 

In 1790, it was ceded by Maryland and Virginia te 
Q United States, and in 1800, it becatne the perma- 
:nt 8^at of gonramth^nt. 

The skuatibfi of Washington is open and elevated, 
d command^ a' ^tefadant southern prospect dbwii the 

s . 
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Potowmac. The plan of the city is regular and ex- 
tensive. The streets are so laid out, that the twp most 
conspicuous' buildings, the Capitol, in which Congress, 
or our national assembly meet, and the President's house, 
are seen at the same time from almost every part of it. 
Should this city ever be completed according to the orig- 
inal plan, it would be one of the most magnificent in the 
world, and in some measure worthy the man, who first 
selected it for the capital of the nation, and whose name it 
bears ; but it is at present in such a state, that it has 
scarcely the appearance of a city, 

VIRGINIA. 

Townn. Richmond, Alexandria, JSTorfolk, Peter*" 
burg, Williamsburg, and Fredericksburg, are the princi- 
pal, Dumfries, Leeds. For^/own, Lexington, Urban'- 
nari, Portroyal, Falmouth, New'castle, Hanover, New* 
Xondon, Suffolk, Smithficld, Portsmouth, Hampton, 
Charaotteville, Staunton, and Winchester. These last 
are small. Yorktown, on York river, is memorable for 
the surrender of Lord Comwallis and his army to the^ 
Americans in the revolutionary war. This event de- 
cided the contest with Great Britain, and gave indepen- 
dence to America. Mount Vernon, the celebrated seat 
of the late President Washington, though not a town, 
may be noticed here. It is situated on the west bank 
of the Potow'mac, nine miles below Alexandria. Jt 
commands a beautiful and extensive prospect up and 
down the river. The mansion is now decaying. 

Mountains^ The Blue Ridge, North mountain, 
Jackson's mountain, and Laurel mountain, are the prin- 
cipal rarges of what is generally called the At legany. 
In the southern part are the Cumberland mountains. 

Rivers, The Ohio, Potov/mac, Rafifiahanfnoc^ 
York, James, and Roanoke', are the largest. Their 
branches arc numerous, and some of them important, 
such as the Shenando'ah, Mattapo'ney, Pamunky, Ri- 
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Tanna^ Jfiftotntit'toxj Chickahom^nyt Nan'semond^ and 
Elizabeth. In the southeast part are the Not'toway and 
Meher^riuy which unite in North Carolina and form the 
Chowan river ; and the Roanoke^ which is formed by 
the junction of Stdunton and Dun riveis. In the noith- 
west are the Kunhd'way and Sandy rivers, which fail in- 
to the Ohio. They abundantly water the couniryi and 
afForj an easy, water conveyance through almost every 
part of the slate* 

Bays. Chen^afieak is the largest bay in the United 
States ; it extends )iOO miles into the countt y, and is 
from 7 to 19 miles wide. Hampton Road is a safe, 
commodious harbour, at the moutli of James river. 

Cajiea, Cafie Charles and Cafie Henrys sometimes 
called The Capes uf Virginia, 

Learning, William and Mary's college in Williams* 
burg, Hamden Sidney college inP/ince Edward county, 
Sffid Washington college in Lexington. They are not 
eminent. There are academies in Alexandria, Norfolk, 
Hanover, New London, &^c. 

CurioaUies* There is a remarkable £ill of water on 
Jackson's river, in which the water descends-200 feet 
perpendicularly. 

Over Cedar creek is what is called the Xatural 
Bridge, It is a solid lime-stone, 40 or 50 feet thick, oi 
sufficient width for a road, and for the support of a num- 
1>er of trees. It is nearly 100 feet in length, and more 
than 200 feet above the sutface of the water. 

There is another natural bridge over ^tock creek in 
Washington county. 

In. this state are several caves of considerable extent. 
Madison's cave^ the most celebrated, is north of the 
Blue Ridge. Its entrance is into the perpendicular side 
of a hill 200 feet high, more than 1 30 Seet above its base, 
which is washed by a small river. It extends 300 feet 
into the earth* descending irregularly till it terminates in 
stagnant water of unknown extent, and apparently on a 
level with the surface cf the river. The top of this 
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cave 13 lime-stcMie^ and from 20 to 50 i^^ high ; i^ii 
ividth is various. 

Near the North mountain U a cave, the jentrance to 
which is on the top of a ridge. It descends .30 or 40 
feet perpendicularly; then. takes a horizontal directicoit 
and extends 400 feet, .its breadth is from SO to 50, and 
its height from 5 to i 2 feet. 

At a place, called the Panther Gap, i« Blovfing Ca-oe, 
whence constantly issues a strong current of air, which 
prostrates the herbage at the distance of 50 or 60 feet. 

In Monroe county, near KanA^'way river, is a subter- 
raneous passage through the base of a moimtain. It ex- 
tends more than t^o miles, and is so large, that persons 
have passed through. The earth on the bottom is strong- 
ly impregnated with nitre, from which saltpetre may be 
made in great quantities. 

In the westeiD part of this state, and in Kentucky, are 
many remains of ancient fortifications, some of which 
include several acres. Their form and apparent struc- 
ture indicate a people of great antiquity, aud of more 
improvement, than the natives of this country had gen» 
erally attained. 

In tl>e viciniiy of Richmond on James ri-ver, pit^coal 
is found in great quantities. The western p^rts of the 
state, on the Ohio river, afford it in stilt greatej abun- 
dance. 

Medicinal Sfiringa, There are many springs in -Vir- 
ginia, which possess medicinal qualities. The Warm 
and Hot afiringa in Augusta, near Jackson's, or, as it is 
sometimes called, Warm a firing mountain^ are the most 
celebrated. The Warm a/iring is a current sufficient to 
carry a com-mill ; the water raises mercury in the ther- 
mon;)eter to about blood heat. 

The ffot afiringj aboat 6 miles distant, is less than the 
Warm springy and so hot as to boil an. egg. The^e 
springs have proved efficacious in rheumutism and some 
other complaints. 

About 40 miles from these springs^ in Botetourt 
county, are the Sweet springs^ which possess medicinal 
qualities, though they are less known. 
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Jot far from the Great KanAa'wray there is a small 
ty in the earth, from which issues a strong current of 
)ur, which, on presenting a hiazc, takes fire, and ris- 
1 a flame 4 or 5 feet. It sometimes burns several 
i. There is another simihir curiosity on Sandy riter. 
Vest of the AlUegany mountains are many wit 
iigs. They are not, however, more than one third 
alt as the ocean. 

NORTH' CAROLINA. 

^owna. Rj^LKtGffj £'(/^n/9n,Tarborough, Nc wbern, 
igston, Smithfield, Hillsborough, Brunswick, H*!/* 
g-ron, Fay'ettcvUle^^ Haywood, Hali&Xj Washingtony 
Greenyiile. 

Hountaina, The western part of North Caioiina ris« 
iito the Al'leganyi or AJiala'cMan mountains. The 
tern part, to the distance of 60 or 70 miles from the 
, is a ley el, pine barren country, except on the mat* 
s of rivers, where is generally giMkk land* 

Riverar Meker^rin^ Not'tawayand Black, which form 
Chowan ; tho Roanoke'^ Tar, /ieuae^ Cafie Fcar^ or 
irendon river i Yadkin, Cataw^baw. 

Sounds* Pamlico^ Mbermarfe'j and Core sounds^ all 
nmunicaiing with each other. 

Inlets. Currituck, Roan5ke', and O'ci-acoke. The 
t only is navigable. 

Cafies, Capo Hat'terasy remarkable fpr violent winds 
d tempestuous weather ; Cape Fear^ near which is a 
ngerous shoal, called, from its peculiar form, the Fry» 
7 fian s Cafie Lookout, 

Swamfia, There are two swamps in North Carolina, 
Ued the Great ^nd Little Diat^al. The former is 70 
80 miles in citcumference, situated in the eastern part 
this state and in.Virginia. Its greatest extent is from 
»rth to south, and contains 140 or 150 thousand acres, 
the centro of it is Drummond*s pond, 7 miles long and 

3* . 
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5 broad. It is rematkable, that several rivers and 
creeks, running in opposite directions) take tbeir rise in 
this swamp. 

The Little Dismal is bejtween Aibc^marie and PamlU 
CO sounds; there is likewise a pond iirthls, 11 miles 
long and 7 broad. ' 

Curioaittea* A mountain called Ar'arat^ in the 
noithwest part of this state, is a singular elevation^ rising 
in the form of a pyramid in an easy and regular ascent^ 
nearly alnile high, where it is not more than 12 or 15 
rods in diameter. From the top of this pyramid rises a 
stupendous rock 300 feet perpendicular. Its summit is 
smooth and regular, and afTords an extensive and de- 
lightful prospect of the Apalachian mountains for 60 or 
70' miles on the north, and of the rivers Dan and Yadkin^ 
which flow from thein, ai>d wind through the vales be- 
low. 

In the western part of this state, in Rowan county, 
have been dis<^overed two subterraneous walls, similar in 
construction, but nol in extent. One is nearly 3 feet 
thick, from 1 2 to 1 4 high, and 300 feet loiig. The stones, 
of which these walls are built, are all of the same kind. 
Their form, though various, is regular. They are from 

6 to 10 inches long, arranged crosswise of the wall, and 
united with a peculiar cem'ent, between which and the 
stone there is an appearance of iron rust. These walls 
are from 1 to 7 feet below the surface of the earth, and 
evince much art and correctness in their construction. 

The mia'aeltoe^ in the back part of North Carolina, is 
a great curiosity. It is a shrub that grows only on ihe 
tops of trees. The roots pierce the bark and wood, and 
thence draw their nourishment, as other vegetables do 
from the earth. It is an evergreen, growing cbieiy on 
the crab, the hawthori^ an4 the |kiaE>l«* If iKitt previmt- 
ed by cutting,, it frequently robs the tree^ on which it 
grows, of its sap, and kilk \%, Tt^e ancient Britons con- 
sidered this shrub sacred, for its supposed medicinal 
qualities, especially when found on the oak. 
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taming. At Cbafyel RHI is a unirersity. There 
several academies ; but none eminent* Ttie state 
earning is low in general. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

rovfnBm CHAXLBsroM^ Beau'/art, Gtorgt^ewfif Co* 
bia^ Granbyy Camden^ Purysburg, Jacksonburg, 
mgeburi^, Winnsborough, States'burg, Cambridge. 
VIountains, The ^fiala'ehian mountaitf in the west- 
part of the state. The eastern part, to the distance 
more than 100 miles from the Atlantic, is almost an 
Interrupted level. , 

Fi-ver^, Ashley and Cooper ; Winyaw^ river or bay, 
med by the union of W&kkamaw'y Great and Little 
dee\ Lynch creek, and Black river, about Is miles 
tn the ocean. Santee^ and its branches, SaiuMa, 
aad, Congaree', and Waterce' ; Edu'to^ Ashepoo^ 
mbahee^^ Stono, Coo'saw, See. 

Islands. Bull's, Dewee^, Sullivan* 9^ James's, John's, 
admelav', Simon, Edis^to, St. I^l'ena, Lad'ico. Paris, 
Iton Head, Pinckney's, and several others. These 
ands.are not htrge. 

Cafiea, Cape Carteret or Roman. 

Learning, South Carolina college is at Columbia, 
bere are colleges and academies in Charleston, in 
imbridge, and other towns. 

GEORGIA. 

Toionn. Savan'nah^ Jugus'ta^ MxVLni>GBYJLLE\ 
^asbington^ Emberton, LoH'iaville^ Lexington, Sunbu- 
r, Frederi'ca, Da'rien, Briinswick, St. Patrick's, and 
t. Mapy*8. 

Mountains* The Bhie Ridge terminates in the west- 

m part of this state. 

Fivers^ Savanfnah and its branches, Keowee', Tu* 
;ulo, Broad, Little river, Ogee'chee^ Alfatamaha\ of 
^hich Oakmul'gee and Oco'nee are the principal branch- 

■ 
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C8| Turtk river, fSreat and Liieie Satif^lasj St. Mary*»^ 
which forms part of the $oathern bounUary of the United 
States ; jifi'aluch'ico'la or Cat'aho'che, Flint Riv^r. 

There is in this state, ^t the head of St. Mary'a riv^, 
a swamp or marsh, 300 miles in circumference,, known 
by the name of Ouaquaphenogaw. (firo^O'-k^rfe^-no'^e.) 

Medkkial Springs. In Wilkes county, near Washing- 
ton, is a spring, flowing fropa the trunk of a hollow tree, 
the mside of which is covered with- a solid coat, an inch 
thick, and the leaves, to a considerable distance round, 
are incrusted with a white substance. Its wat-ers have 
been considered an effectual remedy in many cutaneous 
and other disorders. There are other medicinal springs 
in this state. 

Islands. Tybee', Wassaw, St Catherine's, Sapelo, 
St. Simon's, Je'kyl, and Cumberland islands. 

Learning. Literary institutions are established in 
Athens, Eatonton, Powelton, and various other places. 
Attention to learning in tliis. state is fast increasing. , 

WISSI8S1PPL 

Towns. J^Atcu'Mz is the only considerable town in 
this state. Pinkneyville, and some other settlements, 
extend several miles, but are not so compactly settled 
as to receive the name of towns. 

Mountains. The grand chain of the M'legany or 
Ajialachian mounlains terminates in the nortjiern part 
of this state. 

Rivers. Jifi'nlach'ico'la or Cat'uh6'che, which scpa. ~ 
rates this stale from Georgia ; Escam'bia, t'erdJdo ; the 
^^ohile\ into which flow Tombig'bee, Maba'ma, and 
Wnite rivers ; Pascarrdu'la and Pearl Hirers, -M which 
run through the Floridas and Louisiana into tl.e gulf of 
Mexico, Am'ite flows into the river Ib'berville', which, 
with the lakes Ponchartrain' and Ma urep^«', forms a wa- 
ter passage between the gulf of Mexico and theMissis- 
sip pi to Manchack, which is about 150 miles up the 



vi ver tveim^ ii3 mouib. The great and Btde YuiA&f aad 
«reveral others, which flow into the Misais^'pi. 

Miasissip'pi is not generally settled, except by the In- 
dians, of \vhoin there are many tribes, and who, by Hat* 
benoyolent exertions of missionaf ies, haYe made some 
progress towards civilization. 

This state is extensive, including the disputed landst 
generally called the land of the Georgia Company. It 
contains much good land, and is well watered by large 
rivers* 

Its productions are cotton>. Indian corn, indigo, Scq. 

LOUISIANA. 

Lou'isia^na is divided" into the state and territory of 
Loulsia'na. The territory is of great extent ; but its 
boundaries are so indefinite, that they cannot be given. 

Tewns^ Nbw Or'leahs^ St* Louh^ Arkansas, St* 
Genev^eve'fcJTew B6urbon, ^ew Mad'ridy &c. 

Rivers. The Miaaisai/i'Jiij Red river, ^r'kamasf 
White river, St. Francis, the Mias^'ti with its numer- 
ous branches, as the Oaages^ Plate or Shallow river^ 
Sec. There are also many others, little known. 

The MiMsisiip'fii is the principal river of Lou'isia'nsy 
and ope of the two. largest in North America. It rises 
in the unexplored country northwest of the United 
States. In its course it receives the ////no;«', Mwou'ri^ 
and the OhiOj which are themselves large and navigable 
rivers ; and many other smaller streams, it is f;cneral- 
ly deep and rapid, and seldom more than a mile wide. 

The country through which the Mississip'pi flows, es- 
pecially on the west, is a marsh or swamp of great ex- 
tetit, and lower than the river |tself, except a narrow 
strip, sometimes a. mile or two wide, which forms a bank 
and confines the Water in its channel. This river in its 
inundations, which are annual, and generally from the 
Brst of March to June, rises to the astonishing height of 
40 or 50^ and sometimes even 60 feet perpendicular, and 
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deluges the country in many places to the distance of 30 
or 40 mile^/ 

■ AVw Or'leann^ the capital of Lou'isia'na, is situated on 
' the Mississip'pi, about 100 miles from its mouth. It is a 
place of great and increasing trade, and from its situa- 
tion, will probably become one of the most important 
places in the world. 

The inhabitants are principally French and Canad'ans. 
There are some Americans and English, but the climate 
frequently proves fatal to them. 

The state of learning is very low« Scarcely half of 
th^e inhabitants can ehher teud or write. 

There is in Lou'isiu'na some of the best land in the 
world* The productions arc sugar, cotton, rice, indigo. 
The greatest part of this country is in a state of naturci 
and inhabited only by Indians. 
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Mountains. The White and Green mountains^ the 
Highlands, the Blue Ridge^ the Laurel^ the Mlegany^ 
the Cumberland^ and the Jd/tala'cAian mountains, are the 
principal. 

These opountains form an extensive chain, which 
passes through the United States from Maine to Geor- 
gia, more than 1000 miles. They run nearly parallel 
to the sea coast, sometimes in sepai ate ridges, and at the 
distance, in the northern and middle states, of 50 or 60 
miles, but jgradually diverging in the southern to more 
than 100 miles. 

They are, in some places, immense masses of rocks, 
piled one -above another in frightful precipices, till they 
reach the height of more than 10,000 feet above a level 
vith the ocean; in other places they rise in gradual 
swells of easy ascent ; affording a vartety of soil and sur- 
face, supporting vast forests of timber, and giving rise to 
innumerable streams^ which water and fertilize the 
country. 
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Besides these rivers, there are Appomat^tox, Roan* 
oJke', Pedee^, Santee', Cooper, Ashley, Edis'to, Oge«'- 
ckee, AlaUitnaha', Satii'la, St. Mary's^ Ap'alachlcolai 
!M5b]le', and many smaller streams, which iiow into the 
Atlantic, or its waters. 

The Missou'ri, Illinois, Ohio, W&'bash, Mia'mi, 
Scio^to^ Muskin'gum, Cuinberlaiid^. Tennessee' Gene, 
see', Odwe'go, Mo'hawk, fall into the kkes and other 
rivers. These streams afford safe and easy conveyance 
for all kinds of articles through almost every part of the 
United Stales. 

Cat(anatt9. Bert Fer/itndietUar, 

St. Anthony on the MissiBsip'pi; * « 80 
Coh5'es^on.ths:Mo^hawkiiT4;r - - 60 
Passa'ic . * - • - 70 

Potow^mac - - - - - 70. 

Tennessee' • • - - 90 

Ni&'gara - * • ^ • - *50 

There are many oihcr bfcatrt'tfril falls and ttf^dades ift 
the Uniled States, in^^some of which ihz water falls from 
^ greater lieigU, than those alcove mentioned, but the 
f|uantity of water is. much less. 

The great falls of Ma'gara are the most grand and 
siiipendous in the known world. The heigfit is not the 
greatest, but the quantity of water is suchy as to render 
them an object of great curiosity and admiration. The 
accumulated waters of our large lakes, and their innu- 
merable rivers, rush down a: precipice of about \ 50 feet, 
with almost incredible force' and grandeur. The- spray 
is constantly rising an a thick cloud, which in cli^ar 
weather produces the rainbow, and falls in gentle -d6ws - 
ai^d showers to a considcrabU distance. The iiK»seof 
the falling water is frequently heard to the distance of i3<)* 
or 40 miles. 

^ays. Length. Great evt breadth* MUes* 

Fenob'scot 40 16 

Massachusetts 60 SO from Cape Ann to Cape Cod 45 
NarraganTset .35 13 Pt. Judith to Pi. Seacon'net lO' 
Delaware 60 3oCapeMarytoCapeHen'}open20 

Cheit'apeak 300 18 Cape Charles to Cape Henry Id 
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Lengths GreaitU hrtadtk* 
Sounds^ Long Island sound 140 * 34 

Fam'iico sound 200 20 

Albermarle sound 60 18 

Gulf Stream. The Gulf Stream is a current in the 
ocean, from the Gulf of Mexicoy along the shore of the 
United States, 60 or 70 milea distant^ to Newfoundland^. 
The waters of thisi stream are man7 degrees warmer 
than the ocean, through which it runs. 

Length. Greatest breadth. 
Islands. Nantuck'et 15 11 

Martha's Vine'^ard 21 6 

Hhode Itf'land 45 3 

Long la'land 140 15 

Staten I^'land 18 6 

Cafies. Cape Ann and Cape Cod, Ciipe Malahar^ 
MontauV Point, Sandy Hook, Cape May and CapeHen^- 
lopen, Cape Charles and Cape Henry, Cape Hat'teras, 
Cape Lookout, Cape Fear. 

Face of the country and Soil. In the United States 
are all the varieties of soil and surface. The northern 
states ill general) and the hack parts of the middle and 
southern states, are hilly and mountainous. 

The southern states, from the Atlantic to the AHe- 
gany mountains, a distance of from 40 or 50 to 100 
miles, is a vast extent of barren plain, with but little va- 
riety, excepron the rivers, where there is frequently a 
narrow strip oi excellent land. 

* The United States are generally well watered, and, 
under skilful cultivation, produce all the necessaries 
of life in ahundance, and richly reward the husbandman 
for his industry and labour. 

Climate. The Territory of the United States, which 
extends from north to south, and from east to west be- 
tween 12 and 14 hundred miles, experiences a great va- 
riety of climate. 

In the northern states the winters are long and cold } 
4 
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though generally lesft severe, than they were formerly. 
In Biimmery'the heat is moderate, except a few days in 
some seasons. 

In the southern states, the summers are long and hot, 
though frequently moderated by copious showers. The 
winters are mild and agreeable. There is sometimes 
irost, but rarely snow, except on high lands. In some 
part% snow is seldqm or never seen. 

In all the states, the weather is subject to frequent 
and sudden changes, though the inhabitants are in gen- 
eral healthy, active, industrious, and enterprising. 

PRODUCTIONS. 

MineraU* Iron ore^ the most useful of all minerals, 
is found in great quantities in New. England, and is ex- 
tensity manufactured. 

Coal of excellent quality abounds in Rhode^ la'land, 
on James* river, at Pittsburg, and in various parts of the 
United States* 

Lead and cofifier mines are found in Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and other places. Gold and »ii- 
ver have been discovered, but they are rare. 

There are quarries of exdellent marble in Vermont', 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Pennsylvania. -Sul- 
phur abounds in New York $ ahim is found in several 
places, and salt afiringa2LTe frequent in the western states. 

Medicinal Sfirin§^. The Ballstown, Sarato'ga,andNew 
Leb'anon springs in New York, and the Stafford springs 
in Connecticut are the most cetobrated. Others, proba- 
bly of equal value, are found in various places. 

Vegetablea, The northern states produce various 
kinds of g^n, grass, fruits, and vegetables. There is of 
course a great supply of beef, butter, cheese, mutton, 
wool, leather. 

The middle states produce principally Indian com, 
wheat,, and tobacco ; and the southern, tobacco, cotton, 
and rice. 

Animals. The mammoth, bison or wild ox, moose, 
deer, bear, catamount, wolf, fox^ and a great variety ot 
smaller animals. 
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The mammoth, which is known to have eusted onlj 
m its bones, was the largest of all land animals. Its 
les, which have been found in several places, panic* 
vly about the salt licka in the western states, show, 
t this animal lived on flesh, and must have been about 
feet in length and 13 feet in height ; and not less than 
>r 6 times larger than the elephant. 
The forests of the United States are full of game, and 
: lakes and rivers afford plenty of fish and fowL 
The American animals, though many of them are 
rce and dangerous, are in general Jess so than those 
Africa and Asia. 

HISTORY, 

In 1497, John Cabot, a Venetian, m the service of 
snry VII, king of England, and his son, Sebastian 
hot, explored the shoies of tht United States, 
[n 1607, the first permanent settlement was made at 
ncie&town in Y irginia. 

In 1620, onthea2d of December, our pious ances- 
rs, loi in number, landed at Plymouth in Massachu- 
tts, and commenced the first settlement In New £ng- 
id. From sickness, occasioned by severity of weather, 
int of provision, and other necessaries of life, and of com- 
rtable shelter from the storm, their sufferings were so 
verethathalf their number died within the first 6 months. 
Before the year 1700, settlements in most of the Uni- 
1 States were established, principally by adventurers 
3m Great Britain ; they i|ere therefore under her ju- 
i>dictioD, and called the British colonies. 
These colonies, under the protection of the parent 
)untry, uicreased with unexampled rapidity, and soon 
^canie a source of considerable revenue and importance 

the English nation. 

Id consequence, however, of- heavy duties and taxes 
Ding imposed by Great Britain, the colonies became dis- 
ilisfied ; and the dissatisfaction was increased by new 
id repeated impositions, till it produced open war.' 

In 1775, hostilities commenced. 

In 1776j on the 4/A qf July^ the colonies declared 
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themselves an independent Nation, under the title of 
«< The Umted Stetes of America." 

In 1783, Great Britain, after an immense loss of biood 
and treasure, acknowledged the independence of the Uni- 
ted States. This separation of the colonies from the 
government of England is called ^< the American revo- 
lution.*' . 

In 1788, a government, embracing the general inter- 
est bf all the states, was formed, and adopted by most of 
the states, and soon after by all of them. The articles 
of this confederation are called ^ the Constitution of the 
United States.** 

The government, wh^ch is rr/tfd/ican, consists of a 
President, Vice President, Senate, and House of Repre- 
sentatives, all elected by the people^ and when assem- 
bled, they compose what is called <Vthe Congress of the 
United States.** 

The first President was Gen. Grcorge Washington, 
who was commander in chief of the American forces 
during the revolution. 

The succession of Presidents is as follows :— 

in office. 

George Washington from 1789 to 1797 8 years. 

John Adams from 1797 to 1801 4 

Thomas Jeflerson fronpi 1801 to 1809 8 

James Madison from 1809 to 1817 8 

James Monroe from 1817 to 

The United States, from the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution to 1808, increated in riches, power and pop- 
ulation, more rapidly, than was ever before known in any 
nation. Their agriculture and commerce, the two prin- 
cipal occupations, were extensive and successful. They 
were respected by foreign nations, and, at home, enjoyed 
all the blessings of peace, religion and good government/ 

In 1807, commerce became obstructed; after which 
new impediments were annually multiplied, till the * 
18th of June 1813, when the United States declared 
war against Great Britain. This continued to the 17th 
of February, 1815, when peace was again restored. 
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Religion. Therje is no established reli^^ion in the 
United States. All sects are tolerated ; but the most 
namerous are the Cangregi/tionaiiaiaj sometimes called 
Indepen'dentSy aiid the Presbyte^rians. 

In New England, religion is supported by a tax on 
the people, except in Rhode Itf'land ; in the other states^ 
it i» left to the liberality and toluntary exertions of indi- 
viduals. 

By the Constitution of the United States, all are eli- 
gible to offices of trust and profit, without regard to re* 
ligion. 

I^o/iulation, The United States, in 1810, contained 
7,230,5 1 4 inhabitants. 



Tax following Table shows the i-espeetive number of slaves 
and free citizens in each state. 

Slave». Free Citixetu. T^Sai. 



Eastern 
States, 
or New 
£ngland. 



Middle 
States. 



Western 
States 



tories. 



Southern 
States. 



and Terri- \ Ohio 



rDistrict of Maine 
I New Hampshire 
J Vermont 
I Massachusetts • 
Rhode Island - 
Connecticut - 
rXewYork - - 
I Xew Jersey- - - 
I Delaware " • - 
LPennsylvania - 
f Michigan Ter. - 
I Illinois Ter. 
J Indiana' . . . 



. 108 

- 310 
1S»017 
10,851 

4,177 

795 

• - S4 

- 168 

- 237 

80,561 

44.535 

111,502 



Louisisna. 



I Kentucky - - 

LTennessee - - 
'Maryland - - 
District of Columbia 5.395 
Virginia - - - 392,518 
North C8n>lina - 168,824 
South Carolina • 196^365 
Georjfia - « . 105,218 
Jtfississippi • - 17,088 

5 Orleans * - • 34,660 

(^Louisiana Territory 3,011 



338,705 

314,460 

317,895 

472,040 

76,833 

361,632 

944,033 

334,711 

68,497 

809,296 

4,738 

12,114 

2i,283 

230,760 • 

325,950 

217,193 

269,044 

18,628 

582,104 

386,676 

218,750 

147,215 

23,264 

41,896 

17,834 



228,705 

214,460 

217,895 

472,040 

76,931 

261,942 

949,049 

245,562 

72,674 

810,091 

4,762 

12,282 

34,520 

3^,760 

406,511 

261,727 

380,546 

24,023 

974,622 

555,500 

415,115 

252,433 

40,352 

76,556 

20,845 



4* 



1,185,223 ^045,291 7,230,514 
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UNITED STATES- 



Chitf citie^s and townty "with the number of their 

inhabitants annexed* 



New York city 


93,914 


Philadelphia city 


92,247 


Bai'timore city- 


35,583 


Boston 


33,250 


Charleston, S. C. 


24,ni 


New Orleans 


24,552 


Salem 


12,613 


Providence 


10,071 


Richmond 


9,735 


Al'bany city 


9,356 


Norfolk 


9,183 


Washington city 


8,308 


New'ark 


S,003 


Newport 


7,907 



Newburyport' , 


7,634 


Portland 


7,169 


Portsmouth 


6,934 


Marblehead' 


5,900 


New Haven city 


5,772 


Lan'caster 


5,405 


Savan'nah 


5,215 


Charleston 


5,315 


Pittsburg 


4,768 


Lexington 


4,326 


Plymouth 


4,338 


Hudson 


4,048 


Hartford city 


3,965 



Learning. In the Umted States in genehd, but es- 
pecially in New England, great attention is paid to the 
education of children • The number of young men, edu- 
cated in Uie colleges, affords a large supply for the pro- 
fessions of medicine, law, and divhuty. 

Colleges. The principal colleges, m the United 
States, are the Univeruty in Cambridge^ and Yale Col- 
lege in New Haven. Each institution has about 30Q 
stud^ts.* 

Character. The people of the United States, being 
the descendants of the various European n&tions, have 
not yet become so assimilated, as to possess a strongly 
marked national character. They are, however, gener* 
ally industrious, intelligent, and enterprising. In the 
northern states, they are, for the most part, well inform- 
ed and regular in their habits; in the -southern states, 
• they are more addicted to gaming and &sipation. 
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^NISH DOBflNIOXS IN NOUTH 

AMERICA. 

e Spanish dominionB in North America are East 
la, West Florida, Mexico or New Sptdn, and Gua« 
a. 

BAST FLORIDA. 

incijlal fovit^. St, AuGusnn and New Smyrna, 

VCT9. St. Johns, Indian nyer, ^palach^y or St. 
:s. 

ya ^ Lakes. Chatham bay^ bay of Charlos, hay 
ipir^itu Santo, St. Josephs, and Apalach'y ; lake St. 
ge, Maya5cO| and Long lake. 

fiee* Cape Florida, Cape Sable, Cape Roman. 



WEST FLORIDA. 



\ 



Hncifial towM, Pm^sao/la^ MobU^. 

ike9 or Las^oans. Ponchartr&in' and M&nrepas'^ 
h, by the river Ibberrille', communicate with the 
: Misaissip'pi, and the Qulf of Mexico. 

ivera. JPearl^ PateagOuflky MobUt^^ Escam'bia, and 
ilach'ico'la. 

ays. Apalacfa^y, St. Josephs, St. Rosd, Pensaco^a, 
di'do, Mobile', Hillsborough bay, Boca Grandr, Spir^- 
Santo, and many others. 

^ace of the country f CUmatCj Utc. The Fioridas are 
general low and level. The climate is warm, espe*' 
]y in summer, and frequently unhealthy. The pro- 
:tians are sugar, oranges, lemons^ citrons, and other 

pical fruits. 
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MEXICO OR NBW SPAIN^ 

Mexico or New Spain is veiy extensiye, and is divid- 
ed into the following proTinces or goyernmentS) some- 
times called Intendanciee. 

Provincet, Principal town*. 

,- ^^..- . - ^MosrsREr. San Die'go. San Ga'- 

Old CaHJor^nia. Loret^to^ Santa Ana, San Joseph. 

c / 5 Culiacan, Cinalo'a, Rosa'rio, Villa 

bonorra. .^ ^^ Fuerte, los Alamos. 

V% XT fDurangoor Guadi^'na, Chihuahuai 

Durango or New I g^ j^^ ^^j j^j^^ Nombre dc Dios, 

Biscay. ^ Pasquia'ro, SaltiUo. 

San Luis Potosi,"^ 

divided into New I San Luis Potosi^ Nuevo, Santitn'der, 
Leon, New San- sCharcas, Cator'ce, Monterey^ Lina'- 
tander, Cohahu- | res, Monclova, San Antonio de Bejar. 
ila^ and Texas. J 

Zacatecas. Zacatecas^ Fresnillo, Sombrere'te. 

^ , . , C Guadalaxa'ra^ 5an jB/a«,ComposteIla% 

Guadalaxa'ra. J Aguaa, Colii^a. - 

XT 11 J VA 5 ^^l^^^oU^ ^^ ^6<^^<>Acan, Pascua'roy 

ValladoUd. ^ Taantzontzan ox HuitzitzUla. 

fGuanaxuato or Santa Fe de Gonna* 
GuanaxAi'to. ^ joa'to^ Salamanca, Celd'ya, Villa de 

(,Leon, San Miguel el Grande. 

CMexicoj Quereti^ro, Tezcuco, Jica-' 
._ . J fiUl^cOi Xacuba, Tasco, Zacatula, Ler- 

Mcxico. < ^^^ Toluca, Cadarei'ta, San Juan del 

LRio. 



OUATIMALA. 
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bla., 

L Oruz. 



a'ca. 



L'da or Yu- 
catan^. 



CPuel)la, Cholu'la, Tltftcala, Atlizco, 
\ Tehuacan. 

C Vera Cruz, XaUpa^ Perote^ CovdcAm^ 
^ Oiizabay Vietoruu - 

5 Oaxa'ca or Guax^fca^ TehuantepeCy 
\ San Antonio de los Cues. 

^Merifda or Yttcatan'y Campeach^, 
^VaUadoUd. 

Lecboacan, Nev Gallida, New Leo , New Biscafy 
some others, were formerly copaidered provinces^ 
inay now be found on most maps* 

OUATIMA'LA. 

a 

ixatimala compriaes the southern parts of the ^paa* 
^>osBe8aions in North Americay and Is dinded into the 
>^ing provinces. 



7'vince9» 



a'pa. 



:a Pac 

i^ma^a. 

nduras* 

carag'ua. 
staRica. 



ragua* 



hakes, 
Fivera, 



Frindtiat town0^ 

C Chia^pa de los Indos, Cfaia^pa or Civ« 
^idad keali Acapa'lat 

Vera Paz. 

Guatima'la. 

r y alladolid, TruxiHo, G ra'cios a Di^os, 
\ and St' Jago. The eastern coast of 
(. Hondurasis called the Mutquito share. 

Leon, Gradt'da, Mcorafgua. 

Carthage. 

r Conception. This prBvince, though 
< in North America, belongs to ^ evf 
(^ Grand! da in South America. 

JSTicara'gua. 

Chi&'pa, Rio St. Juan, &c. 
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Population. The number of inihabitants in Mexico 
is about 6,000,000. Many of the towns are large, rich| 
and populous, to a much greater extent, than has usual- 
\y been estimated. Some of the principal towns, and 
the number of their inhabitants, are shown in the follow- 
ing table. 



Mexico 


137^0 


. Guadalaxi'ra 


19,500 


Guanaxua'to 


ro,600 


Valladolid 


18,000 


Pue'bla 


67,800 


Vera Cruz 


16,000 


Zacatecas 


33,000 


Durango 


12^00 


Oaxaca 


15,000 


San Luis Potosi 


13,000 



Mexico is supposed to be the most ancient and pop- 
ulous city in America. It was founded in 1325, about 
500 years ago. It was the capital of the vast empire of 
Mexico, and the reudence of the great monarch Monte- 
zu'ma, whose authority extended over numerous proTin- 
ces and millions of people. 

In 152 1, Cortez, a Spanish adventurer, with a few des- 
perate followers, allured by the prospect of immense 
plunder in gold and silver, entered the dominions of 
Montezu'ma, andmltacked Ids capital. 

By false professions of friendship, by fraud and ar- 
tifice, be induced Montezu'ma to visit .his camp. He 
seized his person, made him prisoner, and then endeav- 
oured to conquer his subjects, but without success. Cor- 
tez then by promises of safety, persuaded the empe* 
rour to address, from a conspicuous place, his own sub- 
jects, to induce them to subnet. " But notwithstanding 
their respect for Montezuma rose almost to adoration, 
their indignation was excited to such a degree, that they 
instantly discharged at him a volley of stones and ar- 
rows, which wounded him so that he soon died. 

His son in ]^w, Guatimo'zin, succeeded to the throne 
and vigorously prosecuted the war. But, though brave 
and magnanimous, he soon fell into the hands of the 
Spaniards, who disgracefully put him to death and took 
possesiuon of the country. 
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untaifiM. Popocatepetl, Vdcan de Oriaila, Coire 
rote Nerado de Toluco Pic de Taadtaro^ Volcan 
lima, &c. These are some of the highest peaka 
great chain, which extends through Mexico frona 
to south, generaUy called the Cordilleras of New 
Some of these mountainSi notwithstanding their 
Lon in the torrid zone, are so highaa to penetrate 
g^ion of perpetual snow. They are i cnde r ed sob* 
and terrific hy their frequenl irolcaidc erapdoos 
le tremendous earthquakes, that sometiiDes attend 



1769, during one of these earthquakes, a 
itain, by the name of Volcan de JuruDo, was, in the 
or of the continent, by subterranean fires, thrown 

tlie height of nearly 1700 feet above the level of 
^joining plain. This is one d the most eztraovA- 
events in the history of our earth. There are sere* 
kstances of Tolcamc islands having risen fumi the 
>f the ocean, as those near the Azc/res, in the Ar* 
I'ago sea, and to the south of Iceland ; tet no other 
ice is known of a mountain's being raised in the 
e of a yast plain. 

iJfrea ChapS'la, Chalco, Tezcuco, San Christora^ 
pango, Pascu^ro, Mextillan, &c. 
lese lakes are not remarkably large. They are 
;tiines much swollen by tropicsl rains, and are ftp* 
Ued as Very beautifiil. 
rvera. The Rio Br^'vo del Hixrtey Colord^do, PaU 

Tabas^co, S^masin'tay Rio de las Nueces, Tula, Pa« 
., (Rio Tcmpico,) Zacatula, Culiacan, Mayo, Yopez, 
ilalaxara, &c. 

ulfi and Bays. Mexico^ Cantfleachy^ Vera Cruzy 
duroff Amatique, Dulce, Solinas or Kicoya, Papa- 
in Fonseca, Tecoantepeck, Caiffomia, 8cc. 
afiet. Gra'ci09 a Dfos^ Camaron, £^ofr<f«^riw, False 
i, Catoche, Mala, Blanche^ Catherine, Corientes, $i^ 

'ace of the country j CUrnate^ l:fc. A great nart of the 
ntry of Mexico^ though in the torrid zone, is elevated 
iigh,'88 to enjoy a temperate and healthy climate. 
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On the coasts^ both of the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans, the land, for some distance, is low and level* and 
the climate hot wad unhealthy ; but a traveller may in a 
few hours, by ascending the Cordilleras, pa^ from this 
sultry and scorching heat of summer to the refreshing 
breezes of spring or autumn ; and by pursumg his jour- 
ney, may in a short time reach the frosts and snows of 
winter. • 

Sou mnd Production^. In some places the scul is ex* 
tremely fertile, producing two or three harvests in a 
year. The productions are various and abuMant 
Wheat, rye, barley, maize (or Indian corn,) are auccess- 
fully cultivated. Apples, pears, grapes, melons,fig«, fcc 
are common. 

Goid and Silver mines are rich and numerous, and 
wrought to an immense profit 

The Spanish dominions have hitherto been but iniper- 
fectly known. Some late travels into these countries 
render them more interesting, and show»thata great part 
of the country is rich in tninerai and vegetable pro- 
ductions, and that its population is numerous and in- 
creasing. 

WEST INDIES. 

The We9t Indies consist of a great number of islands 
in the waters of the Atlantic ocean, between North and 
South America, or the Gu(f 0/ Mexico and the Carib' 
be^an tea, ^ 

The West Indies are divided into the Bahama or Lu» 
c&y'o islands, the Great Antil'les, the Caribbee' islands, 
and the Little AntiHes. 



BAHAMA ISLANDS. 



The Bahamas are. Great Bahama, Abaco or Lucdy'o» 
Berrys' island, Andros, Nassau, New Proiddence, Elen- 
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t^em, Qretn*9 island, Guanaha'ni or St. Salvador^ Wat- 
lB)g, Exu'ma, Yama or Lon^ island. Crooked, Mogane 
or Mayagua'nft) Inagua, Caycoa, Turks islands} hs/u 

THB GREAT ANTILLES. 

{Town9, Havan'naj Principe^ Baya'moi 
Santia'go^ St« Carlos. 
Ca/i €8 . Cape St. Antonio, Cape de CniZj 
Cape Maizi. 

r Towni/^ St. Jago or Spanish towiiy JQngi* 
Jamsi/'ca. < ton* 

(^ Ca/iea. Point Pedro, Morant Point. 

Hiannnm'Fn fTowns. Cape Franfoh, Port au Prince, 
St DOTiit 'J ^*- 0<>n*ingo» Tho Mole, Lcogane, 8cc 
w% f%r M« wt* 1 ^P^^- Cape St Nicholas, Cape Tiburon, 
go or nayu. ^ ^^^^ Capricorn, Cape Raphael, «cc. 

r Tovftia* St. John or St Juan. 
Porto m'co. < CapcM. Cape Agua'da, St Jnan, and 
(^ Roxa. 

These four are th^ largest and most important of the 
West India Islands. 

CARIBBEE ISLANDS. 

^u ir,vcw- f Anega'da, St Thomas, Torto'la, Virgin 
lalandM. J Cruz. 

TAnguil'la, St Martin, St. Bartholrafiew's, 

J J Barbu'da, St. Eus'tatia, St Christopher**, 

Leeward, < ^^^^^^ Nevis, Montserrat', Antfgua, Deri- 

tirade, Ouadaldup^, Dominl'ca. 

r Martini'co, St. Lu'cie, Barba'doe8,St Vin- 
Windward. \ cent, Bequia, Gren^'da^Tobafgo^ TrM* 
t dad!* 

S 
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LittleAntil-C Aruba, Curazou or Curacoa, Eonaire^ 
les. l Orchil'Ia, Tortu'ga, La Margari'ta. 

The West Indies are suibjectto frequent earthquakes, 
-violent thunder and lightning, and ai> autumn to fuiious 
hurricanes. The climate, in general, is hot and un- 
healthy. The soil is fertile, and being watered by fre- 
quent showers, produces in, abundakice sugar, cotton, 
coffee, tobacco, indigo, ginger, pimento, various tropical 
fruits, and some dru^s. There are some mines of silver 
and gold. 

When these islands were first discovered, it was 
supposed they belonged to the Asiatic islands, which 
were then known by the general name Indict ; but - 
when it was ascertained, that they were on opposite parts 
of the earth, these, being in longitude west of Europe, re- 
ocived.the appellation 'Weat Indies^ to distinguish them 
from the others^ eaAt of Europe, which accordingly were 
called Ea9t Indies, 



SOUTH AMERICA. 

South America principally belongs to Spain, Portu- 
gal, and the' originlil uncivilized inhabitants. 

NATURAL DIVISIONS. 

Mountains* The Jndea, or Cordil'leras of South A- 
Itierica: These are the highest mountains known. 

Lakes, Maracay'bo^ TlUicara, Guanacache, &c» The 
lakes in South America are not large. 

JRtvera. Orino'co^ the Am'azons^ called also Mara'- 
non or Marag'non, thei?<o de la Plata, The two last are 
the largest rivers in the known worid. They run a 
course of nearly 3000 miles, and are about 150 miles 
wide at their mouths. 

Sea*^ Bay 8^ Gulfa^ isff. Caribbe'an Sea^GulfofDa^- 
rien^Ba'hia or All Saints Bay^ jissumfitionj St. Matthias^ 
:St. Josef, St,Georg€*8 Bay, Gulf qf Penas^ Gulf of Che- 



NEW GBAlfilDA; 
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ov Guat/tecaa, Gul/qfGuayaquU^^BayofBuena'^ 

xu'ra^ and iPanh'ma^ Straii o/Magetlan^ and of Le 

ire. 

ilandB. TtMdad^y Feman'do de J^ortm'ha^ Trtttfidi" 

SU Catharine, Grande, Georgia^ Sandvrich, Folk* 
i, Staten, Terra del Fuego or the Land of Fire, Trih- 

ChMe^ Juan Fernarftdez^ St. Feiix, Sg. JmbroaCj 
iter island, and the Gatafia'goB. 
^afies. Cafie Vela^ Cape Nassau, Cape Craoge* 
>e North, ' Cape Maqui^ra, Cafie St, RoguCf Cape 
3, Cape St Martha, Cape Santa MarKa* Cape St. 
tc/nio, Cape Corien^tes, Ca/ie Home, Cape Trei 
>n^tes, Cape St. Nicholas, Cafie Blanco j fcc. 

GIVIL DIVISIONS. 

>outh America is divided into New Grana^da, Ve^ 
sue'Ia, Gui^'na^ Peru', Amazo'nia, Brazil, Bu'enos 
'res, and Patago'nia. 

NEW GRANADA OR TERRA FIRMA. 

New Grand'da contains 34 provinces. Those proT- 
:es in Italics, hare their capitals of the same name. 



J^rovinces* 
Verag*ua 



Princiftal towns. 



Conception, St. Jago, in 
N. America. 
• Pana'ma, 
- Porto Bello. 



"^S Panst^ma 
I Da'rien 

Choco 
'Zmu 

Carthage^na 

Sartta Martha 

Meri'da 

San Juan de los Llanoa 

Santa Fe Sante Fi de Bo^ta. 

Antio'quia 

Noyi'ta 



Province 9m 

Rapasa 
Pofiblyan 
Barbaco'a 
Pastes. 

Ataca*me9 
Qufto 
Riobambo 
Guayaquil^ 
Macas 
Cuen'^a 
Loja 

Juan de Bra* 
camo'ros. 
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Mountains, Andes is the general name of the meut^* 
tains in South America. The principal summits in 
New Grani'da are, Pachin'ca, Antisd'na, Catopax% Tun- 
gurag'uai Chimbor&'zo. These are the highest moun- 
tains known, rising from 16,000 to more than 30,000 
feet above a leyel with the sea. 

Bfvers, . Magdale'na and its branches^Gua^yaqidl^ Sec. 

VENEZUE'LA. 

Provincts. Margar'Uay Cuma^naj BareelcfnBy Garatf^ 
c««, TruxiVlOy McHda^ Varinan* 

Towns. Carac'casj Cuma'na^ Marae&Vbo^ Barcelo^na^ 
Guan&'ra, Mertda^ Barquisime'to, Tocu'yo, Coro, San 
Carlosy Maracay',Tulme'ro, Valen'cia, Victo'riaj Trux- 
illo, Porto CavellO) 8t. Philip, St. Thomas, Curia'oo, 
La Guiraj Yari'naSi San Fernan'do. 

These towns are generally large, containing from 9 
'or 10,000 to more than 40,000 inhabitants each. 

Mountains. Picha'co and Tumeriqui'ri. 

Seas ^ Lakes, Caribbe'an Sea, Maracili'boi and 
Valen'cia lakes. 

Rivers, Palmar or SuUa^ Tocu'yo, Aroa or Yara- 
cay, Tuy, and ^several branches of the Orino'co, 

B^ ^ Gulfs. Gulf of Venezue'la, Bay of Coro 
and Tacarag^ua, the Gulf Caria'co, and Paria or Triste. 

Margarita is the principal island. 

GUIANA. 

Guid'na has been divided as follows^ 

Spanish, extending from Orino'cc to the Essequebo* 
Now C Dutch) Esseque'bo to the MaronL 

£ng. \ French or Cayenne^y Maroni to the jft^owary. 
Portuguese, Ar'owary to the An^azons, 



PERU. • s» 



ENGLISH GUIANA. 



OUtrlet*. Princifiaf tovtnt, 

Surinamt • - Paramaf^ibo 

Berbice' - • New Am'sterdam 

Demar&'ra - - Stabrook 

Cityeime' - * C^yennt^ 

2p,e%. Cape Barf mai Cape NasaaUy Cape Orange^ 

robd'na pointy and Cape No];th. 

his country k generally level and fertile ; prodac* 

sugar^ tobaccOi indigOi cotton, coffee, cocoa, fcc* 

re are only two seasona, the wet and the dry. The 

ate is unhealthy. « 

I Surinam' is found that wonderful fish, called the 

cdo^ whose touch excites a sensation similar to that 

1 electrical shock. 



PERU, 

ntendanciet* Truxil'Io, Tar^ma, Lp^a^ Cuan'ca 
ica, Guaman'ga, Guantajaya, Cusco, Arequi'piu 
"^ovmt. LtMAy Qui^to, Ctu'cOf Jireguffia^ Truxitlo^ 
jman'gaj Caxamar'ca, Lambaye'que, and lea. 
lountain9. The Andes with their various summi^ 
ch rise to suc^a height, that they are covered with 
petual snow. 
aake. TUic^'ca. 

Rivera, The rivers i^re inconsiderable, except the 
lli'ga and UcayUe^ which are remarkable for being 
j'ces of the Aw^azona^ taking their rise in this country 
ong the AndtB. 

There are but two seasons in Peru, summer and 
Iter, which arOkthe reverse of ours in North America* 
I the summit of the mountaii^ however winter is per* 
ual. 

5* 
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AMA20NIA. 

^ma^o^nioj situated in the interior of South America^ 
has not been sufficiently explored for accurate descrip* 
lion. It abounds with rivers, most of which unite their 
"wafers in the great rhrer Jm'azonap the largest in the 
world, and from which the whole country receives Its 
name. It is mostly inhabited by Indians, who are supe- 
rior in arts and improvement to those of North Ameri- 
ca. 



BRAZIL. 

Brazil is divided into the following provinces. 
Northern. Middle. " Interior. 



Para 

Maranha'o 
Sea'ra 
Pauchy 
Rio Grande 
Parai'ba ^ 
Temara'ca 
Pemambu'cQ 



Sergip'pc 
Ba'hia 
liheos - 
Porto Segu'ro 
Espiritu Santo. 

Southern 
Rio JaneiVo 
St Vin'cent 
Del Rey. 



Goyaz 

Minas Grerg^ea 

St. Paul 

Guyd'ra 

Cuya'pos 

Cuysl'ba 

Matogros'so 

Paresi'o 

TopiamO>as. 



Toi»m. Rio Jjnb/mo or Sor. Sjeas^tiait^ St, SeU- 
vadar or Bahai^ Pemambu'co. Para, Porto Se^u'ro, San 

The three first towns contain from 40 to 140 thott- 
sand inhabitants each. 

Rivera. The Aw!aTon% and the Tocantines with thdr 
numerous branches ; St. Francis'co, and several branch- 
es ef the La Pla'ta, are the principal. 

The Am'azona or Mara'non is the largest river in the 
world. It runs a course of more than 3000 miles^ is af- 
fected by the tide 600, and it is said to be 150 miles wide 
at Its mouth. It receives a vast number of streams, the 
principal of which are, the Rio Negro, Para'na, and 
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dei'ra. Alligators aod serpents of etioriaout iise in* 
the neighbouring marshes and tiie shores upon this 
jr. 

BraziV is a rasl countiy, extending nearly 3000 
es in .each direction. The climate is generally ten^ 
*ate and healthy; the soil fettile, producing maisei 
eat, rice^ sugar-cane^ coffee, indigo, tobacco, pepper, 
ton, Sec. and the mines of gold, aiiTjBri and diamond% 
rich and productive. 

The royal fianMly of Portugal, in 1806, fled from the 
igers, with which it wa^ thrt atened by the ravages of 
naparte in Europe, and took up their residence in 
azil. 

BU£NOS AYRES. 

vernmenta, Prtntifial iowns* 

TLampa, Caiabay'a, Aranga'ro, and Asiloi 
Paz. < Larica&'as, OmasuyoSi Chucuito, Lft PaZ| 
I Pacajes, Paucar-Colla. 

l^S^rra. / ^^^^^ ^^* ^^^^ ^° ^* Sier'ra. 

rCiacica, Pa^ria, Cbayanta, Oruro^ Attaca* 
J ma, Carangas, La Plata, and Poto'tiy Por» 
I CO, Amparaes, Lipos, Tarija or Chicas, 
(^Tomlna, Pilaya and Pispaya, Cochabam'ba. 

ccuman, Salta, Jujuy. 

raguay. Guarania, Paraguay. 

I'enos ^Bu'BNOs Att'mes^ Mov/tif Vtdeo^Txipiy 
fvQSm i Pampas. 

These governments have been so modified as to form 
ree ot|iers in addition, viz, Paucar-Colli) Salla, and 
ochabamba. 

Towns, B&ENOS Jr'itESy Mon'teVidco^ Pota'ti^ La 
lata, La Paz^ jiaaumfition^ Yaguaron, Puno, Chucuito, 
anta Cruz de la Sicr^ra, Orope'sa, Attaci'ma, Jujuy, 
alta,l$Ilguel, Sanda'go^Corrien'iesjCordo'va^ Santa Fi^ 
t, Sacramen'tOj Maldovd'do. 

Mountains. The Andes rise in \he western part dt 



larcas. 
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this govemment, and many branches of them pass off m* 
to the intehour. , 

LakcB, Titicaca is the prmcipal ; it discharges its 
waters into another lake by the name of Pa'ria, which 
appears to have no communication Mrith the ocean. 

Rivera. The Rio de la Plata^ or the river Silver, 
It the largest \ its branches are large and numerous ; 
some of them take their rise in the Andes, near the Pa- 
dfie ocean. The principal are the Tercero, Selado, 
Verme'jojPilcomay'o, Paraguay, Parit'na,and the Urug'- 

uay. / 

. The Rio de la Plata is navigable for vessels of bur- 
den to Assumption, about 1200 miles, though the chan- 
Bel is so obstructed by shoals, as in many places to ren- 
der the navigation difficult and dangerous. 

There are in "'this country immense fields of grass 
called /^am^a«, which extend several hundred miles, and 
afford range and pasturage to innumerable herds of wild 
cattle* and horses ; vast numbers of which are killed for 
their hides only. The hunters pursue them on fleet 
horses, and while on full speed, drivis in among them, 
and with cutlasses, sharpened for the purpose, cut the 
hamstrings of as many as possible, and thus barbarously 
secure their game. 

The climate of this country is represented as healthy 
and delightfuli the soil fertile, and the productions abun- 
dant, 

chili; 

Provinces. Copii'po, Coquim'bo, Quillo'ta, Aconcag'- 
ua, MelipiVla, St^Jago^ Raiicag'ua, Calchag'ua, Maule, 
Itata, Chilian, Puchacay, Huilquilenui, Cujo, and Valdfm 
via. 

Towns, San^ia'go or St, Jago^ Conception,, Valfia* 
rar*o, Faldiv'ia^ Talca, Copia'po, Coquiih'bo, Mendo'za, 
St. Juan, Chaca'o, and Castro. 

Mountains, The jfndes pass through Chili in seve- 
ral ridges and under various names> Some of them 
^risc to the immense height of 30,000 feel above the sur- 
face of the sea* 
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Vlany of tbe« mountains are volcaaic and constantif 

ning, which gives them a grand and truly sublime 
earance. Earthquakes are so frequent^ that they give 
ilarm, although they have sometimes been attended 

1 ruinous consequences. 

^akes, Guanaca'che, Huechin, Layquin, and sever* 
•thers, three of which are salt, but none arc large. 
Uvers, Th^ largest are Cauten, Maule, Bio'bto, 
div'ia. Sec. 

^limate and Soil. The climate is in general temper* 
and healthy. In the northern parts it seldom rains* 

2 heavy dews afibrd sufficient moisture for vegetation* 
;he other parts, the year is divide into the wet and 

seasons^ each continuing several months. The ^oil 
ich, and watered by innumerable streams, which pre- 
tate themselves from the Andes, and of which some 
leir progress become rivers of considerable magnt- 
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*atago'nia extenHls to the southern extremity of South 
erica, a cold and severe latitude. Like Amazo'nia, it 
ihabited by native tribes of Indians who are ignorant 
superstitious^ They pay some little attention to the 
ivation of corn, and the raising of sheep. They gen- 
ly appear on horseback, live a wandering life, eat the 
I of animals taken in hunting, and clothe themselves 
1 their skins. The men have been represented as of 
ommon strength and stature, and the women as sub-- 
ed by them to an abject s^ate of labour and druge- 

It is, however, but little frequented by other nttions^ 
of course not well known. 

4ount9itnM. The Andcit or CortiU^iera» of Soutll A* 
ica, which have before been raenlifmed, are the bigii- 

the longest, and the most remarkable in the world. 
if extend about 4600 miles, horn the northern to the 
:hern extremity of South America. 
Fheir chief summkt wre near the equator^ wad the 
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highesti \rhich is Cbimbori'zo, rises 30,S80 feet, «r more 
thaa S miles above a level with the sea, which is 5000 
feet higher than Mount Blanc, the highest mountain in 
Europe. # 

Chimbord'zo is covered with perpetual snow from 
2400 feet below the top. The plain of Quito^ which 
forms the base of these prodigious mountains, is elerated 
so far from the sea, as to constitute about one third of 
their height, so that from their base they do not surpass 
Mount Blanc. 

The other principal peaks or elevations are Cotopa'xi, 
a volcano, about 18,600 feet high ; Pachin'ca, Sanga,and 
the Altar. 

Rivera* Saladillo, river of willows, Colord'dOj and 
Rio Negro. 

South America is best known for its gold and silver 
mines. They are exceedingly rich, particularly those 
of CAiVi and PerUf and have been wonderfully productive 
to Sp$dn« 

EUROPE. 

NATURAL DIVISIONS. 

Mountatna. The DoPrafeld, Ura'lian^ Pyreneea^^ Car^ 
fiat/^ian^ Alfiay Ap'pennines. Mount JEtna^ Veau'viusy 
and Hecla are volcanoes. 

Oceana. The Mlantic^ the Artie or ^Torthem 
Frozen Or^an, the German Ocean, usually called the 
J^orth Sea. 

JLakea. Lado'ga^ One'gay Confatance^ Gene'va^ i^tc, 

Rivera. The JVolga^ Don^ Dnie'peryNies'ter, Dan- 
vbcy Fia'tuicy Oder^ Elbey Weaer^ Rhine, Rhone^ Saone, 
Garonne' J Lolre^ Seine, Somme, Ta'gua, Dou'ro^ E'bro^ 
Oumdid'nOi Guadalquivery Tlfder, Po, Dwina^ South D wi- 
«a or Duna, Thamea^ Sev'em^ Humbert Meraey^ the 
Forthi TViy, Clyde>f Shannon^ 8cc/ 

Seaa, The MedHterra^nean^ the ArchifieVago^ the. Sea 
of Mar'mora^ the Black Sea^ the Sea ^JPzofih^ the White 
Sei^i the £4ltic9 the J^orth Sea^ and the iriih Sea. 
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Guffi. Guff'of' Venice^ Bothnia^ and Finland. 

Bay a. Bay qfBitcay^ 

Straits. Strait qf Gibraltar, Me99ifnaj Bona/a^eitf 
Dardanelleft\ Constantinople or ^o«V^Aorii«, Coffa or Jo- 
nicale> the Scag' track or Cat'tegat^ihe 6ouiid| the Straii 
of Dovcr^ the JSnglUh channel^ St* Gewrge^a thannelyl^^* 

Jalanda^ Mini Zcm'bla'j SfiitMbeffgeny Iceland^ the 
Fer'^rQ> Shetland^ Orkney^ and Wc%tem /•/#«, England^ 
Jrelandj the Jale •/ Man^ Jin^gUsez^ Stilly hlea. Me qf 
White^ Jersey^ GucrnfMcyy AVdemey^ and Sark; m the 
Bdltic are Funen, Zealand) Falster, Langland, Feme- 
ren, Laland* Moen^ -fiomholnii Rugen^ Oeland^ Goth* 
land and jilands DagO) and Off«ff/, belonguig to Russia 4 
UahanU ^^^^ ^^f i^l^s of RAe and Oleron in the Bay qf 
Biscay J belonging to France. 

In the Mediterranean are Tv^ica^ Major^ca^ Mtnor^eOf 
Cor^sica^ Sardin'ia^ Elba, Sicily^ Storm'boU, Lif^ari^ and 
Mdlta i in the Gulf qf Venice are Corfit^ CefihaU/nia^ 
Zante, &c. which form what has been called the Repub* 
lie of the Seven Islands ; Candia^ Rh6dfs, CyfiruB, in the 
LeiranVy NegropKint« or Egripo^ Sumo*, Chios, LeaboSf 
Lemnos, Icaria, Paros, Patmos, Sec. in the Archipel'a^o* 

Peninsulas. Jutland- or Denmark Properi SfiaSnjIt'^ 
aly^ More^a Crim'ea, 

1st Amuses. Cor'tntA^ and Precop or Per'eeofi. 

Capes. M)rth CafiCf Mxze or Lindencss^ Spurn 

Head, Lizard Psint^ Lands End, Cafie Clears Cape la 

Hogue^Cafie Or'tegal^Cafie Finitterrcj Cafie Bt.Vin'cent^ 

Cafie Pas'saro^ Sfiartiven'to, Di I^euca, Cafie Mat'afian. 

CIVIL DIVISIONS. 

Europe comprehends Lafiland^ J^Twrwtsy^ Swedin^ 
Russia^ Denmark^ Prussia^ Bata'via or Holland, G#rmiir-» 
wy, Po/ani/,Austria, Hun'gary^ FranccySfiain, Portu'galf 
Swit'zerland^ Italy ^ Turnkey ^ and the united kingdom «f 
Great Bripain and Ireland. 

LAPLAND, 

Lafiland is divided inte Danish or North Lapland, 
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Swedish or Seudi Lapland, and Russian or East^plxud. 
The extent ot these dinsions is uncertain. 

The Laplanders are under no regular goirerntnent; 
they live in huts so low, as scarcely to admit of their 
standing upright Their fire is built in the centre, 
around which they set upon their heels. In this iiian^ 
ner when they eat, both men and women assemble 
around their food, which is placed on the ground, or up- 
on the carpet. They live in a state of great ignorance, 
having neither writing nor letters, but only a number of 
hieroglyphics. 

Climate. The winters are intensely cold. In at- 
tempting to drink, the lips are frequently frozen to the 
cup— The snow sometimes falls to the depth of 4 <»■ 5 
feet, which renders the country atlmost impassable till 
after a thaw and a succeeding frost ; the Laphinder is 
then presented with a smooth level of ice, over which 
he travels with his rein deer in a sledge 2 or 3 hundred 

miles a day. 

In some parts of Lapland the sun, in winter, is absent 
several weeks, but the moon and stars are almost con- 
stantly visible, and, together with the northern light, ren- 
der the night less dreary than might be expected. In 
ftummer the sun does not set for the same length of 
time, which for several weeks renders the heat exces- 
sive. 

Mountains. Lapland is a vast mass of mountains 

irregularly -crowded together, but in some places sepa- 
rated by rivers and lakes. 

MetaU. Silver, gold, copper, and lead mines have 
been found in Lapland, and wrought to some profit. 

Animals* Rein deer are numerous in Lapland, and 
of great importance to the inhabitants. They supply 
the places of cattle and horses. Their flesh affords food, 
their skins clothing, their milk cheese, and their tendons 
thread and cordage. 

. NORWAY. 

Norway, (or the J^orthern Way^ which now is sub- 
ject to Sweden, is divided mto four govemmentSi 
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f 

ovemment, Frinci/iai itmnM. 

rsLt&hujs Ward'huys. 

ron'thoim Dron^thHm. 

Br'gen . Btr^gen* 

g^gerhucs ChrUtiatruif Fred'crickthaU'. 

Tountaina. the Dorra&ld or DAant-field separate 
way from Svf€den» They form a kmg chain, and 
cnown by different namet ; at FilHefieldt Runfteldi 
xfield) Sec* 

lands. The Loffoden Ulet. 

jficMm JVprtA caflCf the Abzr or lindeness. 

Q the northwest coast of Norway is the famous Tor* 

called the Maelfstroom. It is heard at a great dis- 

5, and forms a wlurlpool of vast depth ai^ extent, 

is so yiolent, that when a ship comes near, it is 

n in and shattered to pieces. 

leC/tmafe of Norway is various. The days in win* 

re short and cold ; in summer they are long and hot, 

everal weeks. 

[le country is rough, and so barren, that the inhabi* 

\ live principally by hunting and fishings 

[le chief wealth of Norway consists in its immense 

ts, which furnish foreigners with various kinds of 

sr ; such as masts, boards, &c« 

DENMARK. 

^nmark Proper is a small kingdom, consisting on« 
the peninsula of Jutland, and several islands in the 
cksea; but to Denmark belong the northern fiart 
jfilandf CrTfeniandy Icelandf and the Faro isles* 

Provinces, Princifial towns. 

p^. Jutland, Wiborg, Alborg, Aarhutis. 

rMll^iS'^lsie.'Tnck, Aho^., K«l, 
\S»S' J Gluckstadr, Ton'niDget.. 

6 
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Piincipal C Zea'land Copenha'cek, Elsineur'. 

Islands, iFunen Odcnsce. 

- The other islands are FaFstcr, Langland^ Laland, 
Fcm'cren, Al'sen, Mona, Bornholm ; Iceland in the 
northern part of the Atlantic, (the chief town Skalhcdt,) 
Spitzbei^gen, and the Faro isles. 

Cofienhagenj the capital of Denmark on the island 
of Zctf'land, is a noted sea-port. It signifies the tner* 
chantU haven. It is one of the best fortified, and the 
most regularly built cities in the North of Europe, 

Elsbeur' is situated on the Soundbox passage into the 
Baltic where vessels, visiting this sea, are obliged to 
pay a toll or small tribute, to Denmark. 

Kiel, in Holstein, has a respectable university. Al- 
tona, on the Elbe^ is next to Copenha'gen in commerce 
and population. 

Iceland^ a large and celebrated island, is subject to 
Denmark. For two months the sun never sets in sum- 
mer, nor rises in winter. This island abounds in sul- 
phur, subterranean fires, and volcanos. Mount HecU 
is a voicaijo one mile high, and is always covered with 
snow. Several years ago a volcanic island near Ice- 
land rose from the bottom of the sea } but it soon after 
disappeared. 

Greenland^ celebrated for its whale fishery, and the 
Faro islands, belcxig to Denmark* 

The climate of Denmark is temperate for the latitude. 
The transitions from summer to winter, and the reverse, 
are so sudden, that sprbg and autumn are scarcely 
kpown. 

The ancient Danes were courageoUi» almost to feroc- 
ity ; the present inhabitants are more mild and polished. 

Denmark is a hereditary kingdom, and governed in 
aix absolute maoner. 

SWEDEN. 

Sweden is divided into the fQttowing provincesf 
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Provinces. Prindfuil towns. 

Sweden proper SrocxfaoLM, U/isoL 

Gothland Calznar,LundeD}6ol'rejidttr^. 

Finland jtbo* 

Swedish Lapland Tor'nea. 

Islands. Gothland^ Oiandj jilandj Ri^en^ Bom- 
holm* 

Gul/s. Finlandj and Both'nitu 

Straits. The Sound, between Sweden and the Island 
of Zea^land. 

Stock^holnij the_ capital of Sweden, is built on several 
rocky islands^ which are united by wooden bridges. 

Ufiaal is a considerably^ town, and noted for its univer- 
sity. 

Mo, the capital of Finland, is a seaport, from which 
are exported grain, flax, and iron. 

CUmate. In Sweden there is neither spring nor au- 
tumn. Summer suddenly succeeds winter, and the val- 
lies are green in a few days after being covered with 
snow. 

The Swedes are in general healthy, cheerful, com* 
pliasant> and courageous. They patiently endure hun- 
ger, cold, and poverty. The women are frequently en- 
gaged in the most laborious and painful occupations a- 
broad. 

RUSSIA. 

Russia hicludes most of the North of Europe, and 
all the North of Asia. It is divided into about 50 prov- 
inces or governments, the principle of which are St. 
Pe'tersburg, Revel, Riga, . Courland, Lithua'nia, Novo'- 
gorod. Smolensk', Mos'qua, Voro'nez, Bel'gorod, Olo- 
netz, Yoiogda, Kiow, Archin'gel, Vyborg, Cau'casus, 
Perme, Tobolsk', and the country of the Cossacks, or 
Don Kazacks. 

Towns. Pb tbr sb ubc^ Narva, Moscow^ Archan'gel^ 
Vyborg, Riga, Polotsk, Wil'nd, Revel, Cronstadt, Tu- 
la, Odes'sa, .4zo/, Prscofi, Cherson, Oc'zakow, sicc. in 
Europe ; ^nd As'traehan, Ourakk, Arenburg, Tobolsk^y 
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Ob'dorsk'oij ColAjvane' Ecat'erinburn^ Tomsk, Irkutsk, 
Yakutsk, Okotsk, 8cc« in A»a. 

Mountains. The Ourai or Vrafliany ibp Ol'onetz, &'c 

Lakes. Lado'ga^ Ont'ga^ Poypus, Ilmcn, &c. 

Rivera. The TVoigOj Donj Miffierj Mi^'tery Duna^ 
Cara, Petchora, Mezen, Dwinaj One'gia, Neva, Sec, 

Gulfs. FirUandj Llvo'nia or Rig;a. 

Islands. Cvonstad/ ,,Oe'Bel, Dago. 

The river Wolga^ or Volga, the largest in Europe, 
and Uralian mountains, make the boundary between £a* 
1 ope and Asia. 

The extent of Russia affords a great variety in both 
soil .and crunate. In the northern part the winter is 
, severe, in the southern moderate, and the seasons are 
pleabant and temperate. * ^ 

, Russia is generally a level country, abounding with 
marshes, forests^ lakes, and rivers. 

Qorvcrhmentm^ The government of Russia is an ab- 
solute monarchy. The emperour has the lives and for- 
tunes of his subjects at his own disposal. The succes* 
sion is hereditary, although the reigning sovereign has 
the power of appointing his successour. . 

Commerce. Russia is npted for its timber, hemp, and 
flax trade ; for its iron and copper mines ; its pich, tar, 
wax, and honey ; and its furs and pehry^ Inland navi- 
gation is extensive, both by caravans and canals. To 
China the merchants send furs ;,and in return bringiiome 
tea, silk, cotton, gold, &c. 

POLAND. 

PoUnd is divided |nto 13 provinces. 

Provinces. Great Poland, Little Poland, Prussia 
Royal, Mosa'via, Pola'chia, Red Prussia, Podo^ia, Vol- 
hyn'ia, Lithua'nia, Samogi'tia, and Courland. 

Tovfns. War's A Wy Cra'cow, Dant'zic, Thotnj WiU 
nay Le'opold or Lemburg. 

Mountains, Krafiack or Carfia'thian mountains. 

Rivers. The Vis'tula or Wesel, the Bug, the Me- 
mel, Prypec, the Nie'per, the Nies'ter, and the Bog. 
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Po/andj though at present struck out of tbe list of 
Ions, being divided between Russia, Prussia, and 
s'tria, ^ety on account both of historical and political 
o\7ledge, requires a piace in geography. 
VVar'saw, situated on the Vis'tula, is surrounded hj a 
>te and a double walL^ The city and its suburbs oc* 
py a great extent. It has a melancholy appearaiice» 
!iibiting a contrast of wealth and poverty, luxury and 
trpssi wiiich pervade^very part of this unhappy coun* 

« ^ 

The CarpdtMan mountains are high and always cor* 
kI with SHOW) which has been known to &11 in the mid- 
i of summer* 

The €0U mines in Poland are a great curiosity. 
ley are 6 or 8 hundred feet deep, more than 1000 broad 
I extepd to 6 or 8 thousand feet in length. The top 
:he cave is supported by columns of salt, which have 
iry left for supports to the roof. When these mines 
i illuminated, they exhibit a brilliant appearance \ tbo 
looth and transparent surface of the salt, reflecting all 
: colours of the rainbow. 

PRUSSIA. 

Pruasm is a small kingdom. It is divided into Du« 
Prussia (now called the kingdom oi Prussia,) Polish 
assiaor Prussia Royal, Sile'sia, &c« 
Tovma. Bbr'ljiTj Kon'inggberg^ Danfzie^ ThorHf 
ar^saWi EVbing, Bresflaw, Potz^dam. 
Rivers. The Vifftulay the Pregel, the Memel, the 
ler. . , 

Gulfs. The principal is that of Danf dc. 

BRITISH DOMINIONS. 

The British Dominions include Great Britain, Ire- 
id and the adjacent islands. 

The island of Great Britam is about 800 miles broad 
10 long, and contains about 12,000,000 inhabitants. It 
divided mto England, Scotland, and Wales. 
6* 
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I 

Engltnd contains 40 eountie$ or shires* 



Comntie*. ' 
Northumberland. 
Cumberland. 
Weatmoretand., 
Durham. 

Yorkshire. 

Lancashire. 



JPrinciftal towrf. 

JievfcaBtlcj Morpeth, Ahiwick. 

Car^/ff', Penrith, WhUehaveru 

Appleby, Kendal. 

' Durham, Stockton^ Sunfderland. 
C Torkf Leedsj HuUy Scar^borough| 
I Wakejieldy Seffield. 
Lan'caster, Liv'erfiooly Manchester. 

Berwiek-ufiori'Tweed is on the borders of England 
aiid Scotland. It properly bebngs to neither, but pos- 
sessing peculiar privilegesy is both a town and county of 
it«el£ , 

York is tibe capital of the north, and, in point of nmk, 
k the second city in England* 

Leeds and Wakejieldwe celebrated for woollen clolh, 
Sheffield far cutlery and hardware, and Manchester for 
eotton goods. 

LiverfiQoij upon the river Mersey t is a large and flour* 
ishing seaport, and, though a century ago but a small 
village, it is now the second port ih the kingdom. 



Countiss, 
Cheshire. 
Derbyshire. 
Staffordshire. 
Warwickshire. 
Worcfs'tershire. 
Shropshire. 
Herefordshire. 
Monmouthshire. 
Glotfcfs'tershirei 
Oxfordshire. 



PrincituU (owns* 
Chester, Nantwich, Mac'clesfield. 
Derby, Chesterfield, Ashbom. 
Stafford, Litchfield, Leek. ' 
Warwick, Bir'minghamy Coventry. 
Warces^teTf Kid'dermui' ster*. 
Shrews'buryy Ludlow, BridgenorCh. 
Hereford, Ledbury, Leominster. 
Monmouth, Abergavcufny. 
GlottCf s'ter, Bristol^ Tewkesbury. 
Oxford, Hanley, Banbury. 



Biickinghamshire. Aylesl^ury, Buckingham^ 
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OerbTshire is celebrHed for maaj nataml curioiifiet 
among which are the mountains of the Peak, wldch sm, 
much visited on account of their extraordinary isaTefnt 
and perforaUons. 

Staffordshire and Worces'tershire are noted for their 
porcelain and earthen ware. 

Bif'mmgham is a large and populous town, noted far 
its cutlery and hardware. 

Strafford upon Avon is the birthj^ce of Shakspeareu 

Kittdermin'ster has a large manu&ctory of carpets. 

Droitvrich is noted for its salt-pits, from which are aa* 
nually obtained 700,000 buehels. 

Cheshire and Glouceaterthire are Saimous for cheese* 
^ Brtetolf in wealth, trade, and population, is the third 
city ih England. 

Oxford has one of the best endowed univer^ties in 
the woiid. Ettm is likewise celebrated for its college. 

CountieSm Principal twtu. 

Bedfordsiiire. Bedford, Ampthill, Wobum. 

Huntingdonshiret Huntingdon, St. Ives, St Neot's. 

Korthamptonshire. Northampton, Peterborough. 

Rutlaadi^re. Oakham, Uppingham. 

Le/ciTs'tershire. • Leic^S^ter, Loughborough. 

Nottinghamshire^ Nottingham, Ne Vark, Mansfield* 

Lincolnshire. lin^n, Stamford, Boston. 

Norfolk. * JVbrwf cA, Tarmouth^ Lynn. 

Suffcdk. Ipswich, Bury, Hadley. 

Cambridgeshire^ CamMdgey NeVmarket, Royston. 

Hertfordshire. Hertford, St. Alban's, Hitchin. 

Essex. Chelmsford, Colchester, Muhufieh* 

Ctmhiidge ts the seat of a ccAebnited unirerslty. 
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Harwich is a port^whence Imssengers usually embark 
for Holland. 

V 

Counties, Principal townt. 

Middlesex. Lovdov^ FFV^^miiMrfry Uxbridge. 

Kent. Canterbury, Maidstone, Dtrutr. 

Sussex. Chichester, Lewis, BrighVA^/maton. 

Surry. Guildford, Southwark, Kingston. 

„ _, . . C Winchester, Portsmouth, South- 

Hampshire. ^^mpton. . 

Berkshire. Rted'ing, Windsor* Abington. 

Wiltshire. SiliVbury, Devizes, M&H'borough. 

Somersetshire. Bath^ Wells, Taunton, Bridgewater. 

Devonshire. Exeter, Plymouthj Barnstable. 

Dorsetshire. Dorchester, Weymouth, Blandford. 

Cornwall. Launceston, Falmouth, Truro. 

London^ the metropolis of the Biitish empire, is situ- 
ated on both sides of the Thames, about 60 miles from 
the sea. It is 18 or 20 miles in circumference, contains 
about 1,000,000 of inhabitants, and on account of its rich- 
es, commerce, and manufactures, may be considered the 
first city in the world. 

Plymouth^ Chatham^ Portsmouth^ Woolvnchj are 
large dockyards. 

Devizet is noted for its wool trade ; WHtou &r its 
carpets. *• 

Somersetshire supplies lead, copper. Sec. Bath is 
celebrated for its medicinal waters. 

Mountains^ HiUs, t^c, Skiddaw, the Peak, the En* 
die, the Wolds, the Chiltem, Malvern, Cotswold, Wrek- 
en, Mu)dip« Chev'iot hills, 8cci The last are betwees 
England and Scotland. 

Lake^. Winan'dermere', Derwent, Ulswater, fcc. 

JRivers. The Thames f Severn, Humber, Trent^ 
Ouse, Mersey y Dee, the four Avons, Tyne, Tweed, fcc. 
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BuyMn ]MU>uiit*ftbay9 Tor^ay^ St Kvesy MUftrd tavern^ 
Brides bay, Cof^digun^ Caernarvony Robinhood bttf, 
• 

Islands ^ The Ule ^f Wight^ An'gle9ea^ Isle of Mam^ 
illy iales^ I^undy isle. Coquet, JEfo/y, GuemUcyj Jer* 
/, JiCdcmey^ and Bark. The four last are noar the 
a St of France. 

Ckifie9. JLizard Pointy LandU Endj Start Point, Sti 
iban^s Head, Spurn Head, Flamboioogh Head, St 
^es Head, Rossal Point, Orme's Head, Stumble Head, 
: . JDa-uid*€ Heady St. Goweu's He^d, Hartland Pointy 
revbse Head, Towan Point, Cape Cornwall, &c. 
Climate. England, .being surrounded by water, is 
iss subject to extreme heat and cold, than most places 
I the same latitude on the coiUinent. The sea breezes 
\oderate the severity both of summer aud winter. The 
reather is inconstant, and the frequency of fogs and 
louds coutributes much to the perpetual rerdure of the 
country. 

SoiU The soil, though not remarkable for its natu^ 
ra\ fertility, is, under a most skilful cultivation, abun- 
lantly productive ; and the scenery of the oountiy is rep« 
resented as inimitably beautiful* 

Metmlsy Istc. The tin mines of Cornwall are the most 
remarkable, and are of innnense value to the nation* 
The Dumber of mines is said to amout to IOO,0M« 
Silver^ goldj co/i/ier^ leady fcc. have been found. There 
are aait-pits and quarries q^ marble 2Xi6freea$tmemrsMDSf 
places, and iron ore and pit coal in great abundance. 

Character, The English are in, general of a moderate 
^X^ture, regular featurest and of a fair and florid com* 
plexion. Their valour^ both by sea and land, is univer^ 
sally acknowledged, and no nation surpasses them in true 
and solid learning. 

Government. The British government is a limited 
monarchy. It consists of a king, who is a hereditary^ 
and independent sovereign, a hereditary house of lordS) 
and of representatives, who are elected by the people. 
These three powers, composing tlie parliament or g^i** 
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eral assembly of GEeatBritain, arc; useful checks upon 
each other. 

Commerce. Commerce and mami£ftcturea have ren- 
dered the English one of the most powerful nations in 
the world. The wodlen, cottcm, liard-ware, and porce- 
lain manu&ctures are the most important) and are sour- 
ces of immense wealth to the kingdom. The ocean^is 
covered with her ships, which carry her productions and 
arms to every patt of the globe. 

WALES. 

Wales is divided into 12 counties. 

Counties. - Frincifial Towne. 

Flint. Flint, St. Asaph, HolywelL 

Denbighshire. Denbi^^A, Wrexham^ Ruthen. 

Isle of An'glesea. B<rauma'ris and Holyhead, 

Caernarvonshire. Caernarvon, Bangor, Conway. 

Merionethshire. Dolgelly, Bala, Harlech. 

Montgom'cryshire. Montgoan'ery, Welch Pool. 

Cardiganshire. Cardigan, Aberistwith. 

Radnorshire. Radnor, Presttfi^n, Knighton. 

Brecknockshire. Brecknock, Builth, Hay. 

Glamorganshire. Cardiff, Landaff, Cowbridge* 

Caermarthenshire. Caermarthen, Kidwelly. 

Pembroksbire. Pembroke, St. David\ M{ford, 

Mountains. Wales is a mountainous country. The 
principal mountains are Showden and Plinlim'mcm. 

I<ivers. The Wye, and the sources of the Severn, 
and the Dee. 

Wrexham is the largest town in North Wales, and is 
famous for its flannels. 

/Holyhead is a seaport, whence passengers usually 
embark for Dublin. \ " ^ ^ 
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Mlford Haven is an excellent hafboor, perfaipt tlie 
best in Great Britain^ and at lafe and apadoua aa any in 
Europe. A thousand ahips may lie kere in perfect 
safety. 

The Welch are the worthy deaocndanCa of the ancieait 
Britons. They are paaaionalei bat booeaty bim?ei and 
hospitable. 

SCOTLAND. 

Scotland is divided into 35 counties. 

Prineifml tovmt. 



Counties. 

Ork'ney. 
Caitlmess* 
Sutherland. 
Ross. 

Cromarty. 

Naime. 

Inverness'. 

Elgin or Murray 

Banff. 

Aberdeen'. 

l^inkardine. 

Forfar. 

Perth. 

Fife. 

Kinross. 

Clackmannan. 

Stirling. 
Dumbarton. , 

Argyle. 

Bute. 

Ayr. 

Renfrew. 

Lanark. 

Linlithgow. 

Edinburgh. 

HaddingtcH). 



Kirkwall. 
Wick, Thurso. 
Strathy, Dornock. 
Tain, Dingwall. 
Cromarty. 
Naime. 
Iveme9t;\ 

Elgm, Forres. 
Banff. 

Aberdeeiu 

Bervie, Kinkardine. 

Montrose, For&r. 

Perth, Dunkeld. 

St Andrews, Cupar. 

Kinross. 

Clackmannan. 

Stirling, Falkirk. 

Dumbarton. 

Inverary. 

Rothsay. 

Ayr. Irvine. 

Renfrew, Greenock. 

Giu9govfj Lanerk. 

Linlithgow. 

Md'inburgh, 

Haddington, Dunbar, 
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Berwick. Berwick, 

• Roxboroogh. Jedburgh- 

Selkirk. Selkirk. 

Peebles^ Pecblea. 

DuniHes. Dttinfrie*, 

Kirkcudbright. Kirkwdbright 

Wigtown. Wigtown, WhitehorD. 

MountaxM. The Grun{uaa hills, Peutland bills, 
Lammer Muir, and the Cheriot hills. 

Lake9. Loch Lomond, Loch Tay, Loch Fine, Loch 
Awe, Loch Ness, &c. 

Rivera. The Forthj the Tay, the Tweed, the Dee, 
the Don, the Spey, the Ciyde, the Nith, &c. 

lalanda. The Hcb'ridn or Western J« /ft, of which 
Harris or Lewis is the largest ; the Ork^neya^ the Shtt* 
land^ Arran, and Bate. 

(^fie9 and Headlands. St. Abbe's Head, SJmalrd's 
and Dun'cansby's Head. 

Scotland, anciently called Caledo'nia, is separated 
from England by the river Tweed, Cheviot hills, and 

the Solway Frith. 

It is divided by the river Tay into North Scotland, 
or the Highlands^ and South Scotland, or the Lowlands* 

Edfinburgh^ ^e capital of Scqtland, is situated near 
the river Forth. It stands on an eminence, and makes a 
grand appearance. The castle is built on a solid rock 
of great height, which overiooks the city, and com- 
mands an extensive and beautiful prospect. 

GiasgoWf situated on the Clyde, is for population, 
riches, and commerce, the second city in Scotland. 

jiberdeen* is situated on the river D^e, and, for »its 
trade, extent, and beauty, considered the third city in 
Scotland. Edinbur^, Glasgow, and Aberdeen, are all 
celebrated for their universities. 

The Scotch are temperate, industrious, hardy, and 
valiant j they are great lovers of learning, and many 61 
them have been eminent in the sciences. 

England and Scotland were formerly two kingdoma; 
but they have been united more than 100 years. 
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IRELAND. 

Ireland is divided into 4 provinces ; Leinster, XJlsteV) 
Munster, and Connaught. These are suodividcd iqto 
32 counties. 





Leinster contains 13. 




Counties, 


Principal tot^ttB, 


% 


Dublin. 


Dublin. 




Louth. 


Di-ogheda. 




Wicklov. 


TFieklov. 




Wexford. 


Wexford 




Longford. 


Longford. 




East Meath. 


Trim 




West Meath. 


Mullingar. 




King's County. 


Philip's Town. 




Queen's County. 


Mary Boro\ 




Kilkenny. 


Kilkenny. 




Kildare. 


NaaS) A thy. 




Cariow. . 


Carlow. 
Ulster contains 9. . 




Down. 


Downpatrick. 


V 


Ar'magh. 


Jir^magh, 




Monaghan. 


Monaghan. 


. 


Cavan. 


Cavan. 




AntrinCi. 


Carrickfer'gusy 


Belfa%t. 


Lonttonder'ry. 


Derry. 




Tyrone* 


Omagh. 




Fermanagh. 


Enniskillen. 




Don'egaL 


Lifford. 
Munster contains 6« 




Clare. 


Ennis. 




Cork. 


Cork. 




Kerry. 


Tralee. 




Limerick. 


Limericks 




Tipperd'ry. 


Clonmell 




Waterford. 


Waterford. 
Connaught contains 5. 


• 


L^itrim. 


Leitrim. 
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Roscommcm. 


Roscommon. 


Majo. 


Newport* 


Stigo. 


Sligo. 


Gal way. 


Galway. 



Mcuniains, In Ireland there are several lofty moun- 
tains. Mourne and Ivcah are among the highest. 

Lakes, Ireland abounds in lakes or lougha^ as they 
are called in that country. The principal ai*e lough 
Neagh, Erne, Foyle, Corrib, Ree, and Derg. 

Lough Neagh is remarkable for its efficacy in scrof- 
ulous diseases, and for its petrifying qualities, or for its 
changing wood and other substances into stone. 

Rivera, The Shannon^ the Blackwater^ the Barrow, 
Noir, Suir, Liffey, Boyne, Bandon, Derg, Sec 

Baya and Harbours. Donegal bay, Belfast lough, 
Sligo, Galway, Dingle, and Bantry bays ; Cork, Water- 
ford, and Wexford harbours. 

lalanda, Raghlin, Ennistrahul, Tory, North- and 
South Arran, Clara, Blasquets, Skelig, Valentia, Sec 

Dublin^ the capital of Ireland, is situated on both 
sides of the Liffey. It is considered the second city in 
the British dominions, and contains 140,000 inhabitants. 

The appearance of the metropolis, the bay of Dub- 
lin, and the surrounding country, is grand and beautiful. 

Trinity College, in Dublin, is the only university iiv 
Ireland. 

The other moat considerable towns are Cork^ Lim- 
erick, Galway, Londonder'ry^ Belfast^ Waterford, Car- 
rickfer'gus, and Ar'magh. 

Character. The Irish are generally well made, strong, 
active, haughty, careless of their lives, and greedy of glo- 
ry quick of apprehension courteous to strangers, and 
often violent in their passions. Ireland has produced 
many great men. 

NETHERLANDS. 

BATAVIA AND HOLLAND. 

Bata'via or Holland had 7 Provinces. 
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Frovincci, Prmcifial townt. 



Holland. 



C Am sfERDAMs Rotter- 
\ dam, Ley 'den, the Hague. * 

Zealand. Mid'dleburg, Flushing. 

U'trecAt. U'trec/it. 

K Guel'derland Nimegu«n. 

C arid Zutphen. Zutphen« 

Overys'sel. IDeventcr. 

Gron'ingen. Gron'ingen. 

Friesland. Lewair'den. 

Eivera. The RhmCy the Maese, the Srhelrft. 

Inlands, The TtxtU which lies at the mouth of the 
Zuyder Zee^ has a good harbour, and a town of the same 
name. There are some other islands^ but they are 
smaller. 

These provinces lie opposite to England, at the dis- 
tance of 90 miles, upon the east end of the English chan* 
nel. They are a harrow tract of low, swampy land, ly- 
ing below the mouths of several rivers. The streets 
have canals running through tiiem, bordered with rows 
of trees. During the conquest of Holland by the French, 
this country, including the whole Dutch territory in the 
Netherlands, was divided into fifteen departments, riz. 
Am'slerdam, U'trecM, Friesland, Delft, the Ems, Res 
and A a. North and Zuyder Zee, Sparen, Yssel, Rhine, 
Merwe, WaaJ, Schelrft, Mark, Meuse. 

Holland is the finest and richest of all tliese provinces. 

Am'iterdam^ the capital, is a fine, rich city, contain- 
ing about 240,000 inhabitants. 1 he houses are all buift 
upon piles or beams of wood, driven into the soft earth. 

Rot'terdam ranks next for commerce and wealth. It 
stands on the Maese;, and is the birth* place of the famous 
EraBjnuB, Its inhabitants are 60,000. 

The Hague, though called a village, was long the 
seat of government, and the residence of all the foreign 
ambassadors and strangers of distinction. It is celebrat- 
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ed for the magnificence and beauty of its buildings, ajid 
the politeness of its inhabitants, who are computed at 
40,000. Leyden and U'trecAt are fine cities, as well 
as famous for their universities. 

Climate. This country consists of land between the 
mouths of great rivers, and of what the inhabitants have 
gained from the sea, by means of dykes^ which were 
raised, and which are still supported at an incredible 
expense. 

The air is foggy ; and the moisture lof the atmosphere 
causes metals to rust, and wood to decay, more than in 
other countries. 

The soil is unfavourable to vegetation, but by indus- 
try it is rendered fit for both pasture and tillage. Here 
are no mountains or rising grounds^ no plantations or 
cataracts. The whole face of the country, when viewed 
from a tower, has the appearance of a continued marsh 
or bog, drained by innumerable ditches. The canals 
are numerous, and servo the same purpose as roads in 
other countries. 

Pofiulation. This country is perhaps the best peo-^ 
pled of any spot in the world. The nuniber of inhabi- 
tants is about 3,000,000. Great cleanliness, neatness, 
ir/dustry, and econ'omy are^ observed among them. The 
air and temperature of the climate, and the government, 
incline them to phleg'matic, slow dispositions, both iu 
body and mipd. 

Character, The Dutch are distinguished for their 
industry, econ'omy, and love of liberty ; but the over- 
whelming power of France deprived them of their free- 
dom, and reduced them to a state of servitude and op- 
pression. They are now, however, released from this 
iron bondage. 

Learning. Among the learned men, Erasmus, Gfo- 
tius, and Bo'erAaave are most eminent. Tlie invention 
of printing is claimed by the Dutch. Their uiiiversities 
are those of Leyden, U'trecAt, Gronlngen, Har'derwick, 
and Francker. 

Curioaitiea. Their prodigious dykes, to preserve the 
country from inundations, are stupendous. The stadt- 
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house of Am'sterdam is a fine building ; it stands on 
nearly 14.000 loog;. piles driven into the ground. In 
this country are several museums, containing many sin* 
gular curiosities, natural and artificial. 

Commerce. The Dutch, bef(M:e the late revolution, 
nvere the most commercial people in the world. Their 
commerce extended to all parts ; and. their East India 
fleet brought them evei7 summer large quantities of 
gold, besides pearls, diamonds, ivory, spices, Scct 

ail 

FLANDERS, 

OR. 
FRENCH, AND LATE AUSTRIAN NETHERLANDS, 

Consisted of 10 Provinces to the south of Bata'viar 
viz. Flanders, Bra)jant, Ant'werp, Mechlin, IJmburgh, 
Lux'emburgh, Kaniut^, Hainault, Cambray, and Aitois. 

Cities ^ Towns, jint'werfij once the emporium of 
the Europe'an continent, is now reduced to a t^p'esti y and 
thread'lace shop. One of the first exploits of the Dutch, 
after they shook off the Spanish yoke, was to ruin the 
commerce of Ant'werp, by sinking vessels, loaded witk 
stone, in the mouth of the Srhek/t, thus shutting up for« 
ever, the entrance of that river to ships of burden. This 
was the more cruel, as the people of Ant^werp had been 
tlieir friends an4 fellow-sufferers in the cause of liberty* 

Brussels is also a fine town : here ace made the best 
camlets, and the finebt kinds of lace« Brussels, Lou- 
vain, and St. O'mers, have been famous for their col- 
leges. Bru'ges, Ostend', and Newport lie near the sea. 
Lisle is a large and rich town. Ghent, a considerable 
town, is divided by canals into 36 islands, and over these 
are 300 bridges. 

Bivers. The Maese, Scheldt, Sambre, &c. 

Canals. Brussels, Ghent, Ostend^ &c. 

Mr^ Soil, isfc. The air on some parts of the coast 
is bad, in the interior it »is more healthful. The soil is 
rich, and produces excellent corn, fruits, and flax* 
They have abundance of pasture. Travelling in this 
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luxuriant country is safe and delightful. Fiaifd^rs }s « 
fiat country, with scarcely a single hill. The roads iire 
generally a broad causeway and run several miles in a 
straight line, till they terminate in a yiew of some mag* 
nificent building. 

* Religion, Before the conquest of the country by the 
French, the established religion was the Roman Catho*' 
lie ; but Protestants, and other sects, were not mo« 
lested. - ^ 

jirtiata b* Learning, The Flemish painters Snd 
sculptors have great merit. The works of Rubens and 
Vandyke' arc greatly admired. Strada was an elegant 
historian and poet. 

Their manufactures are beautiful linens and laces, in 
vehich they are unrivalled, particularly in their cambric^ 
from Cambray. 

GERMANY. 

Germany contains D great Divisions or Circles. 
DMiions^ Princifial tovma, 

Westphalia. $ ^""""^Tj Embden, Paderborn, Os^na* 
*^ - C burg, Muiden, Dus'seldorf. 

Lower Saxony, ^^f'^i^n"'^/'' ^''««*«''^^» Han'irvtr, 
' I Meck'lenburg. 

Upper Saxony. J ,1^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Lower RWnB. 5 Hd'delburg, Worms, Mentz, Co^ 

I iogne'y Bon. 

iJpper Rhine. Frankfort j Spire. 
Franco'nia. Nu'remburg, Wurt2burg. 

Sua'bia. Au^-s'burg, Wir'tembttrg. 

Bava'ria* 5 ^«'«««'^> S&lts'burg, Ingoldstadt, 

' 2 Ratiabon, 

Aus'tfta. ri-Ejr'iyj, Grata 
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The mountainrttte the ^i/t^i and those on the borders 
of Bohe'qiia. 

The lakes are those of Confstanee^ Chiemsee) and the 
Zimitzer-see* 

The r'wers of Ger^many are the Dan'ube^ the Rhine^ 
the Mlbe^ the Odtr^ Wescr, and the Maine. 

Harn'burgfkh situated on the Rlbe^ and is one of the 
first coramercial cities hi Europe. 

BerUirij the capital of the Prussian dominidns, is sit* 
uated in Germany. 

f Vien'na was formerly the capital of the whole Germtui 
empire. But In 1806 the constitution of Germany was 
dissolved by the power of FrancCf and it is now the cap* 
ital only of the Aus'trian dominions. 

The above circles are again subdivided into numer* 
ous principalities, duchies, electorates bishopricks^ 8cc. 
and besides these, there are a number of iree , citiesf 
which are independent states. 

The Dan'ube rises in Sua'bia, near the borders of 
Switzerland, and passing by Ulm, Rat^Ubon, Vienfna^ 
and through Hun'gary and Turkey, falU into the Black 
Sea by several channels. 

The RAine rises in the Alps, and passes through lake 
Constance. After passing many cities, and dividing 
France from Germany, it almost loses itself in the sands 
below Ley'den, in Bata'via. 

Inhabitants. The Germans are frank, grave, hospit- 
able, and generally honest in their dealings ; excellent 
both in arts and war. Industry, application, and per- 
severance are their characteristics ; although by some 
they are thought to want animation. They have distin- 
guished themselves in various branches of learning. 
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The Jus'trian Dominions^ or the Emfiire of Austria^ 
comgrehend the following countries. 



8i FRANCE. 

Subdivisions* Princifial toipns^ 

Pau'S^ r...V.. Lintz. 

k^y^tvU J Stir'ia. Gratz, Judenburg. 

AUSina. <j c^rin^^ijia^ Clagenfurt, Plcybufg. 

I Carnio'la, Laybach, Triest*. 

LXiroL Inspruck5Brixen,Trent. 

r Bohemia Proper. Prfl^;^^, Piften. 
Bohe'mia. \ Sile'sia. Breslav)^ Ligriitz. 

LMora'via. Olmutz, Iglau. 

rUpper Hungary. Tokay, Debreczln. 

WimVarv J ^ower Kungaiy. Bu<fa, Presburg. 

Mun gary, < Xransylva'nia. Hermcnsladt. 

(^Sclavo'nia* Esseck, Gradlskai 

Croa'tia and Dulma'tia, which lie on the gulf of Ven'- 
ice, in the llth century descended to the king of Hun* 
gary, and hence are a part of the Austrian dominions^ 

Mountains^ The Krafiack or Carfia'thian* 

Rivers* The Dan'ube^ the tirave^ Save^ &c. 

Ckafacter, The Hunga'rians are generally indolent, 
though a brave magnanimous people. They are hand* 
some and well shaped, and their appearance is improved 
by their dress, which is peculiar and becoming. 

FRANCE.. 

Prance stands in a commanding situation in the cen« 
tre of Europe, It is distinguished for the activity of its 
inhabitants, the number and bravery of its soldiers, and 
for its power and ambition. 

It was anciently divided into protlnces.. It is now 
fbrmed into about 150 departments. 
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jProvinces. 



Departmenta. Princifial iowrUm 



Picardy. 

Artois. 

Flanders. 



Palis. 

Seine and Oise. 
Isle of France.<^ Seine and Marne. 

Oise. 
Aisne. 

Somme* 

CaL Straits. 

North. 

f Lower Seine. 
I Calvados. 
NormiUidy* s Ome. 

I Eure. 
l^Channel. 

risle and ViUaine. 
I Lower Loire. 
^ Finisterre, 
J North Coast. 
LMorbihan. 

rvienne, 
J Vendee. 
J Two Sevres. 
{^Lower Charcnte. 

Giix)nde. 

Upper Vienne. 
J Lot and Garonne, 
I AveiroD. 
I Dotdogne. 
LLot. 

{Gers. 
Upper Pyr'enees. 
Lower Pyr'enees. 
Landes. 



Brittanyi 



Poitou. 



Guienne. 



Gascony. 



Pasis, 

Ver-sailles^ 

Melun. 

Beauvais. 

Laon. 

Am^iens. 

Arras, CafaiM* 

Douay. 

Caen. 
Alengon. 
Evreux. 
Coutances. 

Rennes. 
Mzntea. 
Quimper. 
St. Brieux. 
Vennes. 

Poi-tfers'. 
Fontenai'Gompte. 
Niort. 
Saintes. 

BSuV'deaux. 

Limoges. 

A gen. 

Rodez. 

Perigneux. 

Cah^ra. 

Auch. 
Tarbes. 
Peu. 
MarsaH. 
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Jbanguedoc. <^ 



Provence, 



Lorraine. 



Alsace. 



Champagne. 



Fr. Compt6. 



Burgundj. 



Dau'phin^. 



Auvepgne. 
Velay. 



East Pyr'enees# 

Upper Garonne. 

Card. 

Herault. 
•| Arrjege. 
I Tarne. 
j Aude. 
t.Lozere. 

f Mouths of Uhoue. 

-J Var. 

t Lower Alps, 

f Moselle. 
J Vosges. 
I Meurthe. 
LMeuse. 

C Lower Rhine. 
C Upper Rhine, 

fAube, 
J Marne. 
j Upper Mamcc 
LArdennes.. 

r Doubs. 

•\ Jura. 

t Upper Saone. 

r Corte d'Or. 
< Saone and Loir. 
(. Yonne. 

risere. 

j Drome. 

j Upper Alps. 

j Ardeche. 

I Rhone. 

LLoire. 

5 Puy de Dome* 
iCantal. 

Upper lioire. 



Perpi^uait, 

Tou'louae^^ 

Nismes. 

Montfielier^ 

Foix. 

Castres*. 

Carcassone. 

Mendc. 

Aix. 

Toulon » 
Digne, 

Met2. 
Epinal. 
Nanci. 
Bar le duc^ 

Strasbourg, 
Colmar, 

Troyes. 
Chalons. 
Chaumont. 
JVftzieres. 

Besan9on« 
Lons Ic Seulier. 
Vesoul. 

I}ijon» 

Macon. 

Auxerre. 

Grenoble. 

Valence. 

Gap. 

Privas. . 

Ztyona, 

Monthrisson* 

Clermont 
St. Flour. 

Le Puy, 
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Limosiiit 
Marche* 
Angoumois. 
Bourbon. 

Berry. 

Touraine, 
Marne. 



Coreze. 

Creuse. 

Charente* 

Allier. 

r Cher. 
< Ain. 
(^ Indre. 

Indie and Loire. 

5 Sarte. 
l Mayenne. 

TMaine and Loire. 
J Loiret. 
\ Eure and Loir. 
LLoir and Cher. 

NievTCi 



Tulles. 
Gueret. 

AngfoulSlne^ 

Moulins. 

Bourges* 

Bourg. 

Chateaurou'x. 

Tours. 

Le Mans. 
Layal. 

Angers. 
OrleariM. 
^Chartres. 
BIois. 

Nevcrs. 

Ba9tia» 
Adjaccio. 

Chamberry. 
Porentrui, 



Orleans. 



Nivemois. 

Corsica islands. J 5?J^'^j^ 
Savoy. Mount Blanc. 

P»'t "^SmtzerO ^^ Terrible. 

Nice. Maritime Alps. Nice, 8cc. 

Mountains, The Mfi^^ Mount Jura, the Cev^ncs ; 
the Vauge, Mount Dor, and the Pyr^enees, 

Rivera, The Bhone^ Saone, Garonnc'y Loire^ S^ne^ 
and Somme. The canals of Languedoc, Calais, Sec. 

Boysy &c. The Bay qf Biscay y Brest harbour, bays 
of QuiberoB and Toulon, and* the Gwi/'o/jLyoii*. 

Islands, Ushant\ Belie Isle, islands of Rbe and Ole- 
ron } and the isles of Hyerei^. 

Ca/ies, Logve, Feret. 

The departments of Paris, Seine, Sec. formerly called 
tlie Isle of France, are amoi\g the richest departments. 

Parisj the capital of France, is a most magnificent 
city, and ccmtains abo«t 600,000 inhabitants. It stands 
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on the Seine, and is adorned with magnificent building;, 
and works of art. 

Ver-safll<?s is remarkable for its splendid and expcA- 
uye palaces and gardens. 

CaHaia is the nearest port to England) and stands 
opposite to Dover. 

B6urdeaux' is one of the first cities in France for 
magnitude, riches, and beauty. The wines, called Clar- 
et and Bdurdeaux', come from this place. 

Bay-onne' is a rich, populous, and commercial city, 
near the border of Spain. This city has become cele- 
brated for being the place where Bonaparte, the empe- 
ror of France, after inviting Ferdinand VII, king of 
Spain, to a friendly visit, seized his person and made 
him prisoner. 

Montfie'lier is one of the largest and most beautiful 
cities in France. It stands five miles from the sea, the 
air and climate are so excellent, that sick people of otli« 
cr countries often go there lor health. 

T6uion* and Mar-aeillea' are important seaports. 

Lyons stands at the confluence of the Rhone and the 
Saone ; and is the second city in France foAeauty, com- 
merce, and opulence. It has manufactures of silk, gold, 
and silver stuffs. In the year 1793 it suffered extreme- 
ly from the effects of the revolution. 

Climate, Soily ^ Producti9n9. France is generally 
thought the finest country in Europe ; the air is tetfiper- 
ate, much warmer than in England, and very healthy. 

The soil produces grain and excellent wines. Silk 
and woollen goods are extensively manufactured. 

This countiy abounds in excellent roots ; in all kinds 
of seasonings and salads ; in fruits of all kinds, as gtapes, 
figs, prunes, chesnuts, capers, Sec. Olive oil is made 
in large quantities. 

Inhabitants. France contains above 30 millions. 
The French in their persons are well proportioned, ac- 
tive, and brave. They have a pleashig deportment ; and, 
not only polite themselvesf they have contributed to give 
a polish to the manners of other nations. 
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Language. It has long been an object vith the 
Frenchi to render their language universal ; and thef 
haye so far succeeded, that it is now more general than 
any other, and is become almost necessary in a polite or 
a commercial education. 

Great attenti<m has been paid to literature in FrancOk 
Before the revolution^ there were 38 public colleges 
or universities, among which the Sorbonne', in Paris, 
was the most celebrated. <* . 

Government. The govemmeijt of France was an ab" 
solute monarchy till 1792, when anarchy prevailed 
through all her dominicms. In August 1792, a dreadful 
massacre took place at Paris. Louis XVI, the reign- 
ing king, was dethroned and imprisoned, together with 
the queen and royal Bimily. On the 2 1 st September, an 
assembly of men, called the National Convention, passed 
a decree for the abolition of royalty, declaring the con- 
stitutionof Hflince republican. Violent factions succeed- 
ed, and the Convention, contrary to every principle of 
Jiumanity and justice, condemned the king to be behead* 
ed. The sentence was executed the 21st January, 1793. 
After the lapse of a few years, and when changes had 
taken place in the National Convention, or Directory, 
which weakened its authority, Bonaparte at first made 
himself dictator, and afterwards emperor. This is what 
is called the French Revolution, This famous con^ 
queror and despot, by his arra^ and his intrigues, sub* 
jugated all the nations of Europe, except Great Britain* 
In 1812, he marched with a powerful army of 500,000 
men to Moscow, the capital of Russia ; but he was soon 
compelled to retreat to France with immense loss, after 
sufferin>5 almost incredible distress from cold and hun- 
ger. The allied Sovereigns of England^ Russia, Aus- 
tria, Prussia, and Sweden, early in IS 14, conquered 
France, exiled Bonaparte to the island of Elba, and res- 
tored the Bourbons to the throne. In March 1815, Bo- 
naparte escaped from Elba, and again usurped the throne 
of France ; but was finally <;ouqpered by the Du]^e of 
Wellington at the famous Battle of fVatertoo^ and he is 
now a prisoner to the English and confined, under strict 
guard, in the island pf St. Hd'ena. 
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SPAIN. 



Spain is divided into 1 4 provinces, viz. 
Provinces. Principal towns. 

On the J\fortk. 

ComposteFia^ Corun'na^ziid. Peroral. 
Ovi'edo. 



Gali'cia. 

Astu'ria^ 

Bis'cay. 



Kavarrc'. 
Ai^ragon. 
Catalo'nia. 



Valen'tiai 
MuT^cia. 



Leon. 
Ejitremadu'ra. 



Old Castile'. 
Nevr Castile^ 



Grand'da. 
Andalu'sia. 



Bilbo'a, , 

Near the Pyr'enees. 

'Pampeldna. 
Saragoa'aa, 
Barcelo'nq. 

On the EaaiU 

Valen'tia^ Micant. •# 
Mur'cia, Carthage'na. 

On the West. 

Leon, Salaman'ca. 
Badajos, Merida. 

In the Middle; 

Burg 08^ VaUadolid, 
Mad'riDj Tole'doy Es'cural: 

On the South. 

Grani'da, Mataga. 
Se-ville^, Ca^diz^ Gibraltar. 



Mountaina. The Pyr^eneea, the Cantabrlan xnoun- 
tains, and Mount Cal'p6. 

Rivera. The^principal are the B'tro, the TagUBf the 
JDoi/ro, the Guadia'na, the Gttadalquiv'er, the Xucar, 
and the Minho. 

Baya. Bay qf Biscay^ Ferrol, Groyne, Vigo, Ca'- 
diz,Gibral'tar, CartKag^na, and AhcanL 

Islandf. Major'ca, Minor'ea, and Iv'ica. 
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Cafie^. Cape Or^tegalj Cape FinUterre^ Cape de 
Gates, and Cape de Palos. 

Mad'rid^ the cajHtaUis not remarkable for its beauty 
or pleasant situation. Many of its buildings bear the 
marks of former magnificence aad grandeur, but they 
are mostly in a state of decay. 

S€'Vii/?is one of the most commercial towns in Spain* 
It is famous for its oranges.— Ca'(fiz, the emporium of 
the Spanish foreign trade, is situated on an island.-^- 
Gibral'tar is a very Strang fort, built on*a rock, and has 
more than a century belonged to the English. It is con« 
sidered impregnable. 

Mountains. The Pyr'enees extend from the Bay of 
Biscay to the Mediterra'nean. There are but five pass- 
es over them. 

Mount CaPpe, now the Hill of Gib'raltar, was in for- 
mer times called one of the pillars of Her'cules. The 
other^ Mount Aby'la, was opposite to it in Africa. 

Islands, Major' ca is the largest of those islands an- 
ciently called BaUa'res. It is fruitful, and surrounded 
with watch towers. Its capital is of the same name. 

Minor^ca is chiefly valuable for its excellent harbour. 
Port Ma'hon. Hero are vines, olives, cotton, and ca- 
pers. Citadella is the capital. 

IvUca is also fruitful in com, wine, and other fruits, 
and is noted for the great quantity of salt made th it. Its 
capital is of the same name. 

Mr b* Soil, The air in Spain is pure. The sum- 
mers are extremely hot, but the winters are cold. The 
soil is very fertile, and produces all sorts of deliciqus 
fruits, corn, excellent wines, especially sack and sherry, 
fine wool and silk in abundance, drugs and metals. 

Animals. The Spanish horses, especially those of 
Andalu'sia, are very b^ndsome. Mules are common. 
The sheep, eispecially the Merino^ are the finest in the 
•world. 

The inhabitants of this country are reckoned at 10 or 
1 1 millions. The persons of the Spaniards are rather 
tall, especially the Castil'ians. They are grave and po- 
lite I of anr olive complexion, have fine sparkling eyes, 
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and glossy black hair* They are patient in what ihcy 
undertake^ and temperate in eating and drinking. It Is 
said, that « Spanish gentleman is seldom guilty of a mean 
action. 

The religion of Spain is Roman Catholic ; no other 
fs tolerated. The inquisition, which is a disgrace to hu- 
man nature, is an ecclesiastical court, which inflicts the 
most excruciating tortures, and even death itself, for the 
support of this Catholic religion, and for tke suppression 
of heresy. It w&s lately abolished, but is again reestab- 
lished. 

The goTHmment is monarchical. Spain has been 
the most despotic and powerful kingdom in Europe, but 
her superstition, and immense .wealth in gold and silver 
bnported from her rich and extensive possessions in 
South America, had, till the late Spanish war, greatly re-' 
duped her national influence and importance. 

PORTUGAL. 

Portugal contains 6 provinces, viz. 

Provinces, Princifial town; 

Estremadu'ra. Lis'bonj Lei'ra. 

Beira. ^ Coimbra, Guarda. 

Entre Minhoe Douro. 0/ior^io, Braga. 

Tra los Montes. Miranda, Villa Real* 

Alentejo. Evo'ra, Bei'ra. 

Algarve. Faro, Lagos. 

Pivera. Douro^ Tagusj Guadii'na. 

^afies, Mondego, Roxo, Espithel, St. Vincent^ La» 
gos. 

Buys. Cadoan or St. Ubes, and Lagos bay. 

Portugal is 300 miles long, and 100 broad. 

■Lis 6 on f the capital of Portugal, |s an extensive and 
populous city, built like old Rome on seven little hills. 
It contains 200,000 inhabitants. This city in 1755 was 
destroyed 'by an earthquake, but is since rebuilt. The 
wine, called Lisbon, comes from this place. 

Ofiorto or Porto is a handsome city and seaport, no- 
ted for its strong wines, called Port, 
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SoUf Air J i^c. The soil in Portugal is xx>t, in pSMt' 
al, equal to that in Spain." The fruits are the same, hat 
not so highly flavoured. The Portuguese wines, when 
old and genuine, are esteemed friendly to the ccffisidta- 
tion. 

The sdr, especially about JUsbon, is soft and beneficial 
to consumpdve patients. 

InhabiiantB. Portugal contains nearly 4 millions tf 
inhabitants. If the inhabitants hate degenerated from 
that enterprising spirit, which made thfiir fore&thers so 
illustrious, it is owing to tlie weakness «oi their goveni* 
meat. 

The foreign settlements are of immense value. In 
Asia, they have Go'a on the Coroman^el coast, and 
Maco'a near China. In Africa^ they have the Madei'ra 
and Cape Verd islands, 8cc« In South America, BraxiK, 
and in the Atlantic ocean, the Azo'res. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Switzerland is divided into 13 Cantons. 
Cantons. Princifial iowns^ 

Zu'rich. Zu'rich. 

Berne. Berne, 

Ba^il. JBaaU. 

Schaifhau'sen. Schaffhau'sen. 

Lucem'* Lucem'. 
Fri'burg. * ' Fri'burg. 

Soluthem. Solulhem. 

Schweitz. Schweitz. 

Uri. Altort 

Underwarden. Stantz. 

Zug. Zug« 

Glaris. Glarii^. 

Appen'zel. Appen'zel. 

Mot^ntains. The Jlfia^ Mont Blanc, and St. Gothard. 
Zakea. Con'stUnccj Zu'rich, Lucem',' New/^chatel', 
and Gene'va ; and part of I^car'nob and Lugd'no. 

8* . 
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Rivers* The tthincy the Rhone^ the Aar, the Reass^ 
the Liminat, and the Thur. 

Svfitzeriand is a small, romantic country, lying upon 
the jflfisj between Italy, Germany, and France, and is 
the highest spot of ground in Europe. 

Zurich st^s on a lake oi the same name ; it is an 
ancient, large, well built city, distinguibhed for its man- 
uitfbtures of crape; 

BESNMy the capital of Switzerland, stands on the rivef 
Aar ; it is a. neat and beautiful city. 

Baailis perhaps the largest, though not now the most 
populous town in Switzerland. It stands on the Rhines 
The art of paper-making is said to have been invented 
here. 

Climate 1st Soil. Switzerland being a mountainous 
country, the frosts in winter ar^ severe ; the tops of the 
mountains are sometimes covered with snow all the 
year. This renders the climate unequal. The higher 
parts are cold and piercing, while the vallies are warm 
and fruitful. 

« No country exceeds Switzerland in diversity of ap- 
pearance. The vast chain of the .^//k^, with enormous 
precipices, extensive regions of perpetual snow« and gla- 
ciers, that resemble seas oi ice, are contrasted by the 
vineydrd^ and cultivated fields— the richly wooded brow, 
and the verdant and tranquil vale, with its happy cotta- 
ges and crystal streams." 

Inhabitants. The Swiss are a brave, hardy, and in- 
dustrious people ; true and faithful to their word. The 
' men are sober, courageous, and excellent soldiers. The 
Swiss cottages convey the liveliest image of clSan'liness, 
contentment, and sihiplicity. 

The g&vemment was a free republic, till it fell )i prey 
to the rapacity of France. The different cantons, though 
united, in one common band, w.ere governed by their 
own laws. 



1. Kingdom of Italyi^ 
including^ 
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ITALY. 

Italy is at present divided into 4 part8» viz. 

Subdivisions* Frincifiai towns, 

'Viedmoikt^ Turing. 

Milan^ MUanU 
Vene'tian States. Ven'iee. 

Man'tua. Man'tua* 

Par'ina. Pai*ma, 

Gentoiu Qcn^oa* 

(^Mode'na. Modt'na* 

9. Etru'ria.(&nner]]r) Tus'cany. FMenee. 

3. States of the Charch. Rous. 

4. Kingdom of Naples* Mifilesn 
Mountains. The Alpsy Ap'ennines, Mount VcsW' 

itius. 
Lakes, Maggiore', C011109 Gardai Lugi'nO) &c. 
Rivers. The Po,the Tiber ^ the Amo, the Ra1>ieoil, 
the Adige the Brenlu, and Pii'vi. 

Gulfs. The Adriatic Sea, or Gulf of Ven'iccj Gen'* 
oa, Gae'ta, Naples, Saler'nc^ Tarenfto^ Eufe^mia, Sqnii'- 
lace, and Manfredo'nla. The gulfs of Cs^f iari, Palmai 
and Oristi'no helong to Sardin'ia. ' 
Straits. Mes'stna^ Boni/t'cfo. 
Islands. Si^ciiy, Sardin'iay Cor'sica^ MdUa^ and Xt>^« 
ariy Stromholi, EFba. 

Capes. Fas'saroj S/iartiven'tOj Di Leu'ca. 
Jtaly^ the garden of Europe, the parent of the arts 
and of civilization, is alarge peninstda, resembling a boot, 
and is washed on three sides by the Mediterra'nean ^a. 
It was once the mistress of the world, and is still a fine, 
populous, and inte^^esting country, but inhai^ted by a 
Tace of people, who are degenerated by supcrstidon and 
political slavery. 

Xzngdom q/* Italy* By tlie conquest made in this 
country by the French, the northern states were, for a 
while, formed into a kingdom. 

Milan' is a beautiful and fertiltf country. The city of 
Milan' is considered the capital of the lungdom of It* 
aly, and is the largest except Rom^. 
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The Vene'tian states are fruitful, abounding with 
Yinffjards and plantations of mulberries. Ven'ice is built 
on 72 little islands, which are connected by nearly 500 

bridges. 

Flot^ence is a very beautiful city, surrounded with 
vineyards and detightfdl villas. It is full of paintings, 
sculpture, and architecture^ It stands on the Amo. 

Leghorn has a famous harbour on the Mediterra'nean, 
and great commerce. 

The States of the Church (or territories of the Pope) 
contain several provinces. Borne is the capital, and the 
residence of the Pope« This grand city abounds with 
noble ruins, triumphal arches, superb buildings, beauti- 
ful paintings, statues, &c. 

Kaplen has been called a paradise, from its beauty 
and fertility. The city is built in the form of an amphi- 
theatre, and is one of the finest in the world, containing 
about 380 thousand inhabitants. , 

Mountaina* The Ap'ennines extend from the north* 
ern towards the southern part of Italy, and give rise to 
t^e numerous brooks and rivers, which water this de- 
lightful and fertile country. 

Mount Vesuvius^ near Naples, is a celebrated volca- 
no; but compared with Mount Etna in Si'cily,it is but 
a hill. The circuit of Vesu'vius is only 30 miles ; that 
of Etna is 180. The lava of Vesu'vius is sometimes 
thrown 7 miles ; that of. Etna is frequently thrown 30. 

Islands. Sicily is the largest. The pifacipal towns 
are Paler'-mo^ Messifna^ and Syracuse' • 

Sardin'ia_ is a kingdom— chief town Cagl'iarU 

Cor^sicUf the capital of which is Bas'tia^ is rendered 
famous by the birth of Napoleon Bonaparte, who was 
bom in tlie city of Ajac'cio ^— and Elba is no less re- 
markable, as the place to which he was, u^ 1814, exiled 
by the allied Sovereigns of Europe. 

Mdltay formerly MeHta^ is now in the hands of the 
British. This island is memorable for St. Paul's bemg 
shipwrecked on it during his voyage, when he was sent 
prispner from Cesare'a to Rome. 
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Tiie ReftubUc ^f the Seven Itlands is composed of 
seven islands, which lie west of Turkey, in the I&'niaa 
Sea. Zant, Cefihah'nia^ and Corfu are the principal* 

Air l2f Soil, There is a great yariety in the sdr. 
Near the Alps, it is keen and piercing ; and the Ap'en- 
nines have also a great effect on its climate. The air 
in Campajrn& di Roma, once the purest in Italy, is now 
almost pestilential. In general the air of Italy is dry 
and pure. 

The rich soil of Italy produces the necessaries, con- 
veniences, and luxuries of life in great abundance. The 
Italian cheese, particular Parmesan', and silks, form 
a great part of the commerce of the inhabitants. 

They excel in the fine arts ; such as poetry, music, 
. painting, sculpture, &c. but not in the sciences. In tl^ir 
manners they afii^ct a medium between the volatility of 
the French, and the solemnity of the Spaniards. 

Curiosities. This country so abounds with remains 
of ancient monuments, that their very names would fill a 
volume— -such as amphitheatres, triumphal arches, ruins 
of temples, villas, bridges, catacombs, Sec. Modem 
curiosities are equally ntimerous. Rome itself has 300 
ehurches filled with all that is rare in painting, sculp* 
ture, and architecture. St. Peter's church is perhaps 
the most astonishing, bold, and regular fabric, that was 
ever erected. 

Italy, before the late revoludon, was divided into dif. 
ferent states, and under (Afferent forms of government ; 
but the Pope was generally considered as the soverei^ 
of the country 5 his temporal power, however, even be- 
ll fore that event, began to decline, and is no^ nearly extinct, 

TURKEY IN EUROPB. 

Turkey in Europe contains the following provinces. 

Provinces. - Principal towns, 

Moldavia. Choc^zim, Jassy. 

Bessara'bist. . Ben'der. 

Wala'chia. Tergovis'co. 
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Ser'via. Bel'grade. 

Bos'nia. ^ Serd'io. 

Bulga^a. Sophi'a. 

^°™ »*«• I jidriano'file. 

Macedo'nia. Saloni'chi. 
Alba'nia. Duraz'zo. 

Epi'rus. Cheme'ra. ^ 

The part, called Greece, contains, \ 

Thes'saly. Laris'sa. 

Achala or Boeo'tia. Atinea or Mken^. 

_ _ , C Laceda-mon^ now • 

M^^^ *• i Misit'ra. - 

fountains. A'thos, Olytn'pus, Pin'dus, Parnas'sus, 
and Hae'mus are celebrated in ancient history. 

Rivera, The Danfube^ or the ancient Is'ter, the Ma- 
ritz, and the Varda'ri. 

Seas ^ Gulfs. The JEux'ine or Black sea^ sea of 
Mar^mora^ Archifiel^ago^ or Ege'an sea, Gulf a of SalonU 
chU Cor'inth, and Lepan'to. 

Straits, The Bos'phorus, and the Dardanelles' ox 
Heriespont. 

Islands, Can'dta^ Ne'gropont or Egrifto^ Ceri'go, 
jCgi'na, Lem'nos,Tha'«OF, Cyprus, Rhodes, ScUyj Samoa j 
Paros, the Cyc'lades, Lesbos, Sec. 

Turkey in Europe includes ancient Greece, and other 
countries, formerly the finest in the world. This coun- 
try, Turkey in Asia, and the north of Africa, form. the 
Turkish empire. 

Roma'nia is the largest of the Turkish ppovinces« It 
was formerly called Thrace. It is fruitful, and has ipines 
of silver, lead, and alum. Constantino* pie ^ the ancient 
Byzan'tium^ is the capital of all the grand Seignior's do- 
minions. It is frequently called the Porte. The view 
of this city from the harbour is one of the finest in the 
world. But on entering the city, expectation is disap- 
pointed. The streets are narrow, the houses low, and 
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the palaces concealed by high walls. jidriant/fHe^ the 
second city, was formerly the capital. ' 

Greece was th^ ancient name of the southern proTiii- 
ces. 

Thesaaly contains mount Olymfpus, and the moon- 
tains of Pe'lion and Os'sa, mentioned by the poets. Be- 
tween the two last were the celebrated vales of Tem'p6. 
Lttris^taj now Jemsahar, is famous for being the rem* 
dence of Achilles* 

AchoHa or Bao'tia includes, besides Athens^ the an* 
cient The^bea^ now Stwea^ and Lepan^to ; also the fiimous 
city of Dei'phoS) now reduced to a mean village, called 
Cas'trU Ath'ena^ Atinea^ or Setinea^ in its present state, 
is a city or fortress, standing on the brink of a precipicei 
Some portions of the ancient wall are still to be seen. 

Mbre% formerly Pelofionne'aua^ contains Corinth, anfl 
Lacedaemon, the ancient Sparta. 

The Dardanelles', or Hellespont, over which Xerxes^ 
laid his bridge, when he invaded Greece, is near the sit- 
uaticHi of old Troy. 

lalanda^. In CaWdia is the famous Mount Ida, and 
the river *Le'th^. Ne'gropont is the ancient Euboe'a. 
Cer^go^ Cy there'll, south of J/or^'a, was the favourite 
^ residence of Venus. In i£gi<na money is said to have 
been first coined. Lemnos is ^tlU famous for its miner- 
al earth. Ths^sos is famous for its gold mines, delicate 
wines, and fruits. Cyfirua^ in which is the city of Pa- 
phos, is famous for its temple of Venus. In Rhodea 
stood the celebrated colossus of brass. Scio^ or Chios, 
was oi^ of the seven places that contended for the birth- 
place w Homer. Samoa was the birthplace of Pythag'o- 
ras ; to the southwest of which was situated Patmos, 
where St. John was in banishment, when he wrote the 
Revelations. Pares was famous for its marble. The 
Cyc'lades (islands) lie in a circle round Delos. Lesbos 
or Mytele'n6, is noted for the numbex of philosophers it 
X produced. 

AiVy Soil^ ^c. The soil, though unimproved, is lux- 
uriant, producing com, wine, coffee, rhubarb, myrrh, and 
othcfr odoriferous j^ants and drugs. But though the air 
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and <£mate arc delightful and salubrious, yet Turkey^ 
both in Europe and Asia, is often visited by the plague. 
The reiigiim. of Turkey is that of Ma'homet, whom 
they believe to be a greater prophet than Jesus Christ 
The book containing their laws and religion is called the 

Koran. 

CufioBiHes. Almost every spot of ground, every nv- 
er, and every fountsdn m Greece, present the traveller 
with the ruins of some celebrated antiquity. On the 
isthmus of Cor'inth the rums of Neptune's temple, and 
the theatre where the Isthmian games were celebrate4» 
are still visible. In Athens are the remains of the tem- 
ple of Miner'va, and of the emperor Adrian's palace ; 
of the temple of The'seus; the lantern of Demosthenes 
(a small round edifice of white marble ;) the temple of 
the winds; the remains of the theatre of Bac'chus; of 
Ae magnificent aqueduct of A'drian, and of the temple 
of Ju'piter Olym'pus, and Augus'tus. At Bastri, on the 
south side of mount Pamas'sus, the remains of the tem-' 
pie of the oracle of Apollo, and the marble steps that 
descend to what is supposed tobe the renowned.Castil'ian . 
springs, are»8till to be seen. 

Mount Athos has a number of churches, mon'aste- 
fies, her'mitages, &c. on its towering ascent ; and is in- 
habited bj thousands of monks and hermits, who culti- 
vate the olive, and vineyards, lead an austere life, and 
live to a great age. 

Commerce, Nature presents to the inhabitants all 
the conveniences and advantages of commerce, but the 
government is such as destroys every exerUon,^d de- 
presses every hope. Hence commerce is but uttle at- 
tended / to. The manufactures are managed by the 
Christian subjects, who annually export the finest car- 
pets, cotton, leather, raw silk, Sec. 

The government of Turkey is despotic. The grand 
Seignior or emperor is master of the lives and prop- 
jerty of his subjects. Some of ihe emperors have exhH>- 
fted all that is shocking and unnatural in arbitrary power. 
This country was formerly one of the finest in Europe, 
but owing to the despotism and wretched policy of the 
Turks, it is now one of the most miserable. 
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^ AItiioQ|;h Europe is less considerable b extent^ 
UaaD either Asia, Africa^ or Americai it claims on a va« 
riety of accounts a more particular attention. Its ancient 
inhabitants are generally suppose to have been the de« 
scendants of Japheth) the eldest son of Noah Greece 
and Rome were early distinguished for their progress 
in acts and in civilization. 

<< Europe in modern times has been the seat of lite* 
rature and science. Here every kind of cultivation and 
improvement has made the most rapid progress^ find it 
has been distinguished, not only by the temperature of 
its climate, the fertility of its soil, and the abundance of 
its productions for the supply of necessity, and the grat- 
ification of luxury, but more especially for the wisdomy 
strength, and courage of its inhabitajits, and for the ex- 
cellency of its governments, laws, and religion.*' 

Europe has lately been involved in a most destructive 
warfare. Most of the Hiitions fell a prey to the ambition 
and rapacity of the French, who seemed to forget, that 
others had rights as well as themselves. They march- 
ed with unexampled rapidity towards universal domin- 
ioD, till recently checked by the Allied Sovereigns of 
England, Russia, Prussia, Austria, and Sweden. 

The present population of Europe is estimated at 
about 150 millions. 
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NATURAL DIVISIONS, 

Mountains* Cau'casus, between the Black and Ca*'- 
/lion seas; Ar'arat, a part of mount Cau'casus ; Tau'rus 
or Kuron, a chain of mountains that runs from Nato'lia 
to India; and the East and West Gauts in Hindoi»'tan. 

Rivers, The Tigris and Eu/:kra'trs, the Oxus cr 
Jihon, the Indus, Ganpjes, and Burram/ioo'fer or Sanfioo\ 
^He Meinam, Kiang Ku, Hoang Ho, the Amour or *Stf^a- 
•if», the hcna^ Rnia'aey^ and the 05, 
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Sfasf Gulfff SiraitSj ifc. The Red Sta or Arabias 
Gulf; the straits oi Babelman'dei ^ the Gu(f^ of P^ersia 
aod Ormua } the Caafilan Sea^ and Lake Aral, The A^ 
TQ^n Sea j the Bay df Bengal ; the straits of Maiae^eaf 
and Sundai Sea of C^lehe% s the 6ti{^ ^ i^tfiTr and 
Tonguin$ the Chinese Sea; Bay of Nankin; Gulf of 
Cor^'fl ; Sea of JTflwrtfcAa^'^fl. 

Peninsulas* Hindos'tan or Indos^tan^ Malae^cai Caiti- 
boMia, Core'a} and Kamtschat'ka. 

Islands, In the Archipel'ago and Mediterranean are 
MytUe'ne, SciOy Samos, Cos^ Khodesi Candia, and Cy- 
prus ; in the Indian ocean, the Lac'cadite and MaMte 
isles, Ceylon'; An'daman and Nic'obar isles, in the bay 
of Bengal'; Suma'tra, Ja'va, andBor'neo; liie Molnc^ 
cas or Spice islands, Cel'ebes and Gilo% ; the Manii'- 
las or Philippine isles ; Hai'nan, Formo'sa, Le'oo Ke'oo, 
Japan', and Kifrile isles ; and between Asia and Amer- 
ica are the Aleu'tian or Foxes isles. 

Cafies. Cape Tamour, Zelan'dia, North Cape, and 
Cape Com'orin. 

Isthmus. .The Isthmus of Sufez^ which connects 
Asia and Africa. 

CIVIL DIVISIONS. 

. » 

Asia comprehiends Great Tartary, Turkey in A^i 
Arabia, Persia, Hindos'tmn or India within the Ganges, 
British India, India beyond the Ganges, the Birman em- 
pire, China^ and the Jaq>an islands* 

GREAT TARTARY. 

Great Tartary includes the following countries, &c. 

Countries. Ptincifial towns. 

Russian Tartary. TobolskH and A^tracoH^ 

Chinese Tartary. Chiniang'. 

Independent Tartary* ^amat^cand^ BalTk.' 

TMbet. tLttsm^' 
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Mottntoinsn Cau'casus, Taurus^ Ai'^arat, Stolp. 
Rivera* Ob or Ol>y» Tal)ol, Ir^tjab, Borrampocyter 
SanpoG^) Ema'tey oir Jenaka. Lena, Arguo. 
Cafies. Taynoour or Taymura, Noith Cape, East 
pe, Lopat'ka* 

Great Tartury includes ail the nonhcrn part of Asia, 
was dDciently called Scych'iay and was more powerful 
\n Greece or Rome. 

Rusiian Tartary^ iormcrly Sibe'ria, extends along the 
ih of Asia and is divided into two goveinments ; 
idoUk'^i^ irkutsk^ 

Aatracun ia a large aiid populous city, on the IVolgqy 
◦ut dO< miles fit)sn the Ca^/iian sca« 
Indefietfdent Tartary includes all the country between 
lincse Tartary and the Caspian. It ia celebrated 

being the seat ot the most ancient Persian king- 
Ti, and afterwards the empire of Jen'ghiz and 
mur. It gave birth to many ancient men of letters, 
long whom were Zoroas'ter and Abulga'zU The 
lisent inhabitants are remarkable for their hospitality. 
Samar'candi the capital^ is a large and "populous city, 
which the Mahometans from all the neighoouring 
untries, resort to study the arts and sciences. 
Thibet is considered a part of Tartary. 
Character. Great part of the north of Asia, former- 
called Bibe'ria, and now a part of the Russian empire, 
savage atld unpolished. In the northern parts the 
ople live in huts, h^lf sunk under the ground, which 
covered with snow nine months hfi a year. The Tar- 
^s are a fierce people, and in general live a wandering, 
•settled life. They are inured to horsemanship from 
eir youth, and are remarkable for their dexterity with 
e bow and arrow* 

Religion, « The religion of Thibet is of great anti- 
ilty, and one of the most extraordinary in the world. 

is the mos^ exfflipvc and splendid form of paganism, 
he high prieUj ox sovereign {lontijfj is called the Grand 
ama. He resides in a vast palace or temple, called 
ago' day situated on niount Potoli, near the bank of the 
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Burrampooter, a few miles^ from Lassa^ The foot of this 
mountain is inhabited by many thousand Lamas or 
priests, who, according to their respective rank^ are 
placed nearer or at a greater distance from the sove- 
reign pontiff. He is worshipped not only by the inhabit' 
tants of Thibet, but by various tribes of heathen Tar- 
tars who roam through the \sast country that ^if^rek^s 
from the AVolga to the sea of Japan. His woisliitipefv: 
believe him to be immortal, endowed with all knowledge 
and virtue, and call him God, the everlasting Father of 
heaven. The Grapd Lama is never to be seen, but ia 
a secret place of his palace, amidst a number of lamps^ 
sitting cross-legged upon a cushion, and adorned «itk. 
gold and precious stones ; where at a distance t^e.p^^o*^ 
pie prostrate themselves before him, it being unlawful 
for any so much as to kiss his feet. He returns not the' 
least sign of respect, not even speaks to th&- greatestr- 
piinces, but only pu^s his hand upoio the hpads ofjSO^aej 
of his most favourite worsluppera, in token of his- appro* 
bation.** - ' ' • -^ 

« It is the opinion of these ignorant^ heathen^ . that 
when the Grand Lama aeetriit to die, either of old age ar 
infirmity, his soul only quits hs crasy habilatiimi for aiv 
other younger and better ; and t^t it is again didieavetw 
ed in the body of aome child, by certain tokens or. signs, 
known only to priests, in whose order he -always ap^. 
pears. 

« The inauguration 'of the iniant Lama is attetided 
with great splendour and parade* Multitudes assemble 
from every quarter to see and join the solemn procession. 
Priests and princes, amidst an Amazing display of col- 
ours, the acclamations of the crowd, and the music of 
cymbals and trumpets, accompany the Gfand Lama, 
who is seated on a bier covered with a rich canopy, and 
borne upon the shoulders of men to -the throne, where 
he receives the insig'nia or badges 4fcis office, the rich* 
est presents, and divine honours," 
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TURKEY IN ASIA. 

m 

Turkey in Asia contsdns the following provinces. 
Provtnce; Princifial townt, 

JVmif^Ua f*"^^'*^'^'^ Proper. Bufsay Smyr'na^ Efth'tBUM 

UliuQi^^^i Ama'sia. Axna'sia,Treb'izoDd,^«no7)^« 

l^Aladu'lia. Ajaz'zoy Marat, 

Curdis'tan or Assyria. Curdis'tany Bet'lis, 

Diax/beck or Mesopota^mia. Vmrfdeek^ MouseL 
Irac-Araisia or Chalde'a. BasBtfra^ Baghdad* 

• or the Hoi, L.od. I ii,^Xt«W?r """' 

Mountains^ Taurus, ADti-Tavrus, Cau'casusi Ar'a- 
r^ty Leb^aiKNi) and Hermon. 

Rivers, Tigrhj Eufihra*te9j Oron'tes, Mean'der, 
Kara, .and Jordan. 

^atBlia, Lesser Aaia^ or Asia Minors lies .between 
the Black and Mediterranean seas, and comprehends th« 
ancient provinces of Lyd'ia^ Paraphyl'ia, Pisidla, Lyco'- 
^a,Cilic'ia, Pontus,Cappado'cia,andthe ^ev^n Church* 
es Qf jisia^ mentioned in the Revelations of St. John ; 
viz. Eph'esu^, Smyr'na, Per'gamos, Thyati'ra, Sardis, 
Philadel'phia, and Laodice'a ; all of them celebrated in 
Grecian, Rontian, and sacred History ; but they are now 
ip ruin8« Bur'sa and Smyi-'na, now Is'mir, are still very 
considerable cities. Eph'esus has some remains o^ its 
ancient splendour ; but the inhabitants are only a few, 
who have reared their huts amon^ the ruins. 

Ge^r^giti lies east of the Black sea^ and comprehends 

9» 
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the ancient Ibe'rla and Col'chis. Circas'iia. has beea 
usually considered a part of this country, till lately reduc- 
ed under the dominion of Russia. 

The Georges are said to be the handsomest poo-- 
ple in the world. The country, though subject to the 
Turks, is chiefly peopled by Christians, a brave, warlike 
race of men, often at war with the Mahom'etans. T^j/- 
lia is called by the inhabitants Thilis Cadar^{yTwnn towOt} 
from the warm baths in the neighbourhood. The houses 
have fiat roofs, which, according to the custon[>.,of the 
East, serve for walks. The streets seldom exceed 7 
feet in breadth, and some are so narrow, as scarcely to 
allow room for a man on horseback. 

CurdU'tan Hes south of Geor^giay and comprehends 
part of ancient Assyr'ia. 

Diarbeek^ southeast of Ctirdis'tan, is a part of the an* ■ 
cient Mesopota'mia, lying between the rivers Ti'grit and 
JSu/iAratea, The town Diai^bekir is large, and is situ* 
ated on the bank of the TYgria. 

•^n/tocA, now Anthakia, was- anciently a celebrated^ 
but now a ruined city. Here the disciples of our. Sav- 
iour first received the name of Christians. Its r^ina are ' 
yet magnificent. 

J^ruBoiem is now an inconsiderable place, and famoujs 
only for what it was formerly. It was here, that Jesus 
Christ preached the Christian religioni and was crucifi- 
ed by the Jews upon Mount Calvaiy. It was the capi- 
tal cf Judea, but was razed to the ground by Titus, the 
Roman general, in the year 70. 

Mountains, Taurus or Kuron, a great chain of 
mountains, that begins near the western part of Natolia, 
and extends to India. In different places they have dif- 
ferent names. Cau'casus extends in a chain from the 
Blacb to the Cci'/utm «ro, and is inhabited by several 
ilistinct nations, who speak diiFerent languages. Ararat 
is the name ^iven to that part of Mount Cau'casus^ upon 
which Noah's ark is supposed to have rested a!^er the 
flood. 

Jordan is a river of Pakstine, . which rises in the 
-mountain of Ami Lib'^nas, an3 running south, pas$e*6 
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'^^i^h the Sea of Ganiee, or Lake of Tibe'iiat) mi 
s into the Dead Sea. 

^oth the mountains and rivers of Turkey in ^Aiia are 
ious in saered and profane writiuga. 
'^urmitits. These countries contain all that is rich 
, magnificent in architecture; and neither the bar* 
(ties of the Turks', nor the depredations of Enrapeans 
^ to diminish their number^ Many of the finest 
pies are converted into Turkish mosques^ or Greek 
rches. The mag^nificent ruins of BdHtck^ S7 miles 
h of Damascus, are still to be seen. According to 
best judges, they display the boldest plan of arehi* 
^re, that was ever attempted. But the Turks, in* 
ibie to th^ beauties of art and antiquity, do not besi* 
to destroy the columns .and ptber, remains of those 
ndjd ruins, for the sake of the icon. 
Jtmy'ra is situated in Syria^ at the northern eztrem- 
P the sandy v^astes of Arabia, about SS'^ N. latitude, 
^9^ E. longitude. It is approached thvough a nar* 
plain, covered, as it were, with the remains ef an- 
(7. Suddenly the scene opens to the traveller, and 
ye is presented with the most striking objects,- that 
> be found in the world. The ten^le of the sun 
^ ruins, but the access to it is through a vast num- 
f beautiful Corin'thian columns of white marble. 
y'ra was called by the ancients Tadmor io the Des- 
The Asiatics think that Palmy'ra^ as well BftU 
owes its origin to Solomon. 

ARABIA. 

ibia is divided itjio 3 parts. 

iona. jRrinrifiAi raty^a. 

a Petra'a, Su'ez, 

a Deser^ta. Mec'ca^ MedVuM. 

a Felix. 'Afo'cAay Mus'caf, 

untains, Horeb and Shiai, 

ibia Petmoy or the Rpckij^ has its napie fiom the 
mountainous rock^, scattered about in it. It Vies 
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ki the nofth, adjoitiisg the btfamus and town «f Suez in 
£gypt| anciently called Bereni'ce or Aiwi'o*^, on the 
isthmus of the same name This to vn is without water, 
and situated in a sandy country, where plants and treea 
are entirely unknown* it is destitute of all the neceasa* 
ries of life, except fish. 

Jirabia DtHc¥ta %x the Dc9trt^ is so caUed from its 
soil, which is generally a barren sand. It lies in the 
middle of Arabia; 

Mecca is seated on a barren spot in a valley. It is 
chiefly supported by the annual resort of many thousand 
pilgrims* It was the birth place of Ma'homet. 

Medina is a small, poor place, celebrated as the bu- 
nal place of Ma'homet. Here is a stately mosque^ sup* 
ported by 400 pillars, and fumished with 300 silver 
lamps, which are continually, burning. His cofiih is co?'* 
ered with cloth of gold, under a canopy of silver tissue. 

Ardbia Felix or the Hafifiy^ is a rich and populous 
country, abounding in fragrant spices, myrrh,, frankin- 
cense, and cassia. Hence comes the saying, ^ all the 
sweets of Arabia.** 

Mochay a place of great trade, is a port on the Red 
sea. It is well built, and contains several handsome 
mosques. Aden is a port near the straits of Babelman* 
del. 

The mountains of Horeb and Sinai, mentioned in the 
Holy Scriptures, lie nea'* the north end of the Red sea. 
In Horeb, Moses saw the burning bush. On mount Si'- 
nai. the Lord delivered to him the Ten Comm&ndments. 
On these mountains are many chapels and cells, inhab- 
ited by Greek and Latin monks, who pretend to show 
the very spot, where every miracle or transaction, re* 
corded in Scripture, happened. 

Climate &* 5o;7. The air in Arabia is excessively 
hot and dry, and the country subject to hot and poison* 
ous winds. The soil in some parts is nothing but a 
loose sand, which, when agitated by the wind, rolls like 
the tioublcd ocean, and buries whole caravans in its fury. 
In the southern part the soiWs extremely fertile. 
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^ AidjMU. The most useful animals arc camcU and 
dromedaaea. They are wonderfully fitted by Providence 
for traversing the dry and parched deserts of this coun- 
try. <They travel 6 or 8 days without water, and usually 
carry.aoo pounds upon their backs, which is not taken 
ott during their journey. When weary, they kneel 
dow^ to rest, a^d at length rise again with tlicir load. 
1 ne Arabian horses are much admired for their beauty 
and swiftness ; they have contributed to improve the 
breed of those in England. ^ 

Inhabitanjs. The Arabians are of a middle stature. 
tain,and of a swarthy complexion, with black hair, and 
^lack eyes. They are excellent horsemen, expert at the 
bow ami th^ lanee, and good marksmen. The inhabi- 
tanu of the inland country live in tents, and remove from 
place to place^ with their flocks and herds. 

They are such thieves, that travellers and pilgrims 
a^re struck with , terror on approaching the desert. 
1 hese robbers, headed by a captain, traverse the country 
m troops on horseback,, and assauh and plunder the car- 
Jtvans. Or the sea coast they are mere pirates, and 
make prize of every vessel they can master, of whatev- 
er nation* 

The dress of the roving Arabs is a kind of blue shirt, 
tied about them with a white sash or girdle ; but some 
01 them have a vest offers over it. The women are so 
wrapped up, that nothing can be discerned but their eyes. 

Seligign, Their religion is Mahom'edanism, intro- 
duced by the celebrated impostor Ma'homet, m the sixth 
century. 

Learning. In former ages, the Arabians were famous 
lor their learnir>g and skill in tlie liberal arts. At present 
there is scarcely a nation where the people are so uni- 
versally igjDorant. 

The Ara^bs are the, descendants of Ishmael, of whose 
posterity it was foretold, that they should be inracible, 
*' have their hands against every man^ and every man's 
^an<J. against ft em." They are at present^ and have 
»^en from the remotest ages, a proof of this pre^tctWo. 
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The wandering trilics in the southern ancj inland paru 
are aubjectcd to no foreign power. r i. - 

Their conquests make as wonderful a part of their 
history, as their independence. Both their conquests 
and their religion began with one man, the famous Ma'- 
homet ; who from a deceitful hypocrite, became the most 
powerful monarch of his time. He died a* d. 629. 

F£RSIA. 

Persia is divided into many provinces, among . which 
are the following. 

Modem, Anuent, 

Gcor'gia. Alba'nia. 

Erivan. Arme'nia. 

Aderbijan Atropatc^na, Me'dia« 

Ghilan. Oela, Hyrca'ma* 

Irac-Agenil. Ecbat'ana, or Par'thia. 

Chosistan. Susialia. 

Kerman. Carma'hia. 

Subleustan. Bactria'na. 

Cfdef tonvna, Is'pahav^ Gombroon', Or'mM*, Shlras, 
Susa, Candahar, Tauris, Oerbent, Hamadan or Eebat'- 
ana. 

Rivera. Kur^ anciently Cyrus ; and Aras, ^anciently 
Araxes. 

Gulfs. The Peraian gulf, and the gulf of Ormua. 

la'fiahan^ the capital of Persia, is thought by some t« 
]»e the finest city in the East ; it is seated on a plain, sur- 
rounded at some distance by mountains. It is said to con- 
sist of a grej^ number of magmficent palaoes, mosques, 
caravansaries, baths, and fine streets* 

jiir ^ Soii. The air near Cau'casus and the Cas- 
pian Sea is cold ; th« mountaiiis bein|; generally covety 
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ed vkh 8B0W. In the middle parts it is serene aii4 
pure ; in the southern parts, hot. There are sometlnies 
noxious blasts, which are fatal. 

The fruits, vegetables, and flowers are delicious. 
Here are the finest drugs, among which are the asafoeti* 
da, which flows from a plant and becomes a gum. 

Rich pearls are found in the gulf of Bas9(/ra, The. 
principal manufactures are silk, woollen, mohair,' car^ 
pets, and leather. 

Curioeitiea. Among these are the remains of the 
famous temple of Persep'olis, the tombs of the kings of 
Persia, eut out of a rock, and a curious modem pillar at 
Ispahan, built of the skulls of beasts. On the western 
coast of the Caspian sea, near Baku, are springs of nap- 
tha, or pure rock-oil. It is clear as water, and sudden* 
ly takes fire on the approach of flame. The earth in the 
neighbourhood, when dry 3 or S inches deep, will like* 
wise easily take fire. 

Persia is remarkable for its mountains, and desert 
plains; and sdll more for its want of rivers. 

The Persian empire succeeded the ancient Assyrian 
or Babylonian, and was the second which has been call* 
ed universal* It w»s founded by Cyr»«, who, about 556 
years before the Christian era, restored the Israelites to 
liberty and their country, after having been 70 years in 
captivity at Babylon; This empire was of short dura- 
tion. It ended with I>ar^uey who was conquered by 
Alexander the Great ^ 331 years before Christ. 

The Persians were formerly distinguished for their 
wisdom and learning ; but for a century past they have 
been as much degraded by moral debasement, and civ^l 
discord* 



INDIA. 

India compri^s 2 great divittons? India ttivM/n, and 
India foi/Aourthe Gang^. 
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INDIA wrrmN the gakges. 

This includes all the couDtries in the Western >Pen- 
insula, from the mountains of Tartary^ and Thibet, on 
the north. It has usually 3 divisions. 

1. Hindostan Profierj or the Northern Provinces, as 
Agimere, Agra, Cashmere, Delhi. Guzerat, Lahore, 
Malwa, Moultan,Oude, Rochilcund^ Sindy, the Soubahs 
of Bahar and Bengal', &c. 

2. The Deccan, or the Provinces of Candeish, Dow- 
latabad, Visiapour^, Golcon'daj and the western part of 
Berar. 

3. The Provinces of the Peninsula, south of the Rhrer 
Kistna, as the Carnatick, on the Ceromandel coast, in- 
cluding Jaghire, Tanjore, and Madara. On the Mala* 
bar coast, Travancore, Cochin, &c. The Mysore coun- 
try occupies the interior. 

Towns. Delhi^ the capital, Jgra^ Cashmere, La» 
horey Oude, Benares, Hydrabad, Arungabad, Nagpour, 
Arcot, Serin! gafiatam!. 

Mountains. The East and West Gauts. 

Rivers, The Ganges, Indus, Hoogly, Kistna, and 
Burramfioo'ter, 

Baysj isfc. Bay of Bengal' , Gulfs of Cutch, and Cam- 
kay. 

Cafie. Com'orm at the southern extremity. 

The whole of India within the Ganges is frequently 
called HindosUan ; and under the term East, Indies the 
moderns have included most of the islands in the Indian 
and Eastern Oceans. 

Cities* Delhi vrviS once a large, rich, and populous 
oity, and the capital of the Mogul empire ; but sir.ce its 
decline and downfal by repeated invasions, the popula- 
tion ia much diminished. 

^gra was once a most extensive and opulent city, 
where the Great Mogul' sometimes resided, bnt of late 
it has rapidly declined. 
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Mmntaitu. The G^uu extend from 9urai river ta 
Cefte Comforin, mnoiiig witbb ^ and sometimee wttbiD 
SO mikss of the coest They ape termed the Indian Ap<- 
eniunes. 

JtrucTM. The Ganget is a large and celeiMrated riv* 
er, which riaes in Thibet, and a^er runnkig aoutheast 
many hundred miles, and receiving a number of large 
rivers, falls by several mouths, into the Bay of BeagaL 
The Hindoos hold its waters in high veneration. 

The ln4u^ or Sinde is a fine, deep, and navigable 
river ; the entiaqce from the sea, however, is much 
choked with sand. 

The Hoogly is an arm of the Ganges, and the only 
branch of k cpnunonly navigated by ships. 

The BurrumpM/ter rises near the source of the Gan* 
ges, and after flowing separately 10>0 mUes, imites 
"With it, 40 miles above the Bay of Bengal'. 

Climate. Hindos'tan towards the n^lh is temperate 
but hot towards the south. It rains here almost ccHistantly 
for three mouths in the year. 

Its ftroductionn are tke, imljet^ cotton, figSk pome* 
granates, oranges, lemonsi citrons, cocoa trees, fcc. 
There are mines of gold, silver, and dianendsi The 
diamond mines In the province of GolcooMa are reckon- 
ed the most considerable in the world Between Cape 
Cotn'orin and the Isle of Ceylon' is a pearl fishery. 

^nUnaU* Here are elephants, fhinocerosea, buffii- 
loes^ lionst tigers, leopards, panthers, monkeys, camels, 
^nd dr-oniedaries. 

The inh»^t4mi9j exclusive o€ Rutope^^My aire com- 
puted at 10 millions of Mahom'etana, and 100 millions 
of Hindoos, The Mabom'etans or Mussulmen, improp* 
^rly called Moors» bear but an indifferent character. 
The Hindbos or Gentoos are of a black complexion^ 
their hair long, their persons straight, their li|»J>s r»ea^ 
their fingers U^g and tapering, and their countenances 
open -and pleasant^ 

They are divided into different tribes or casts. The 
^ principsl tribes are the bramiruy Moldiersi hdourers^ and 
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mechanicM. The hranUriB have tKc care of their religion 
and their laws. The priests are held sacred by the Hin- 
doos* The 90ldier9 are generally called rajah poots ; 
that iS) descendants of the rajahs* The labourers include 
farmers, and all who cultivate the laDd<^ The mechan^ 
ic9 include merchants, and all who follow any trade : 
but these are subdivided again into separate branches. 
Besides these, there are the Htillachores, who are the 
outcasts of the other tribes, and perform the most disa- 
greeable offices of life. All the different tribes are for- 
bidden to intermarry or dwell, to eat or drink with each 
other. 

The diet of the Hindoos is simple, consisting chiefly 
of rice, milk, vegetables, spices, and ghee, a kind of \m» 
perfect butter. The warrior cast may cat flesh of 
goats« sheep, and poultry. Other superior casts may 
eat poultry and fish ; but the inferior casts are pro- 
hibited from eating flesh or fish of any kind. 

Their manners are gentle ; their happiness consists 
in the solace of domestic life. Their religion permits 
them to have 'several wives, but they seldom have more 
than one ; and their wives, it is said, are distinguished 
by a decorum and fidelity, that do honour to human na- 
ture. The shocking custom of women burning thetn- 
aelves on the funeral pile with their husbands, i» still 
practised in this country. 

The religion of Hindes'tan is a tfystem» upheld by ev- 
ery thing that can excite reverence, and secure the at- 
tachment of the superstitious multitude. The tem- 
ples, consecrated to their deities, are Tnagnificenti their 
religious ceremonies splendid, and the dominion of the 
bramins is supported by immense revenues* The.in- 
' fluence of religion extends to a thousand particulars, 
which in other countries are governed by civil laws, 
taste, custom, or fashion. Their dress, their food, their 
professions^ are all under the jurisdiction of religion. 
They pretend that Brumma, who was their legislator 
both in politics and religion, was inferior only to God. 
His doctrine consisted in the belief of a supteme Be- 
ing, of the immortality of the soul, of a future state of 
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rewards and punisbmentSy and of a tnosmigratkn of the 
iouliato differeiit bodies; but tbe Hindooa woiship 
aiiimals, imagesi and hideous figureSf delineated or carv. 

ed. 

Governments They are governed by no written law8» 
i)or is there a lawyer in tiie whole empire. Their 
courts of justice are directed by precedents. The Ma- 
hom'ctan institutes prevail only in the great townsy and 
their neighbourhood. 

Trade. In all ages the trade witb India has been the 
same. Gold und t»ilvQr have been uni&rmly carried 
thither to purchase tbe same commodities, with which 
it now supplies all nations. Whatlndia now is, it always 
was, and is still likely to continue. To the early divis- 
ion of the people into casts, we must ascribe the per* 
nanency of its institutions, and the immutability'in tho. 
manner^ of its inhabitants. 

Chronology, It is pretended that Brumma, tbeir leg* 
i3lalor, existed many years before our account of the cre- 
ation. The Mahom'^tans began in tbe reigns of the. 
caliphs of Bagdad to invade Hindustan* They pene^ 
trated as far as Oelln^and settled colonies in various pla* 
ces> whose descendants are called Titans. Their em- 
pire was overthrown by Tamerlane, who founded the 
^logpl government, which still continues. 

instead of the preceding Divisions of Provinces, the 
Western Peninsula, or India within the Ganges, is 
now rather considered as subject to 

SIX PRINCIPAL POWERS OR STATES. 

1. The Seik9y a numerous and powerful nation in. 
Hindostan Proper, spreading from the Indus to the Gan- 
ges. Lahore is their capital. 

2. The Behrar or Eastern Mahrat'tas. Their capi- 
tal is Nagpour. 
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S. Tlie Poonah or Western Mahf af taft ; ttfpital P6«- 
nail. These two states extend nearly from sea to sea 
across the widest part of the peninsula. 

4. The Soubah oi the Deccani north ot the river 
Xistiift* Its capital is Hydrabad. 

5. The M]m>re, the conntry of Hyder Allf-smd Tip* 
poo Sakaii* Its capital is ScrUi!gafiatam\ 

6. The British Posseiuons in Indisi which are -die 
CsllowiDg* 

BRITISH INDIA. 

The British Possessions in India afe fiengaly the 
greater part of Bahar, part of Allahabad, p&rt of Ot issa, 
the Northern Clears, Jaghire of the Cattisftic, coun- 
tries north and south of Calicut, on the coast of Malahai^; 
with 6omba>^ and the island of .Salsette, Etc. Besides 
these, the allies of the Britii* are the Nabbl> of Onde % 
Nabob of Carnatic, including Tanjore, Madura j Rajah 
of Travancore', and the territory of Cochhi. 

Vtdcut'td ife the empoHam of Bengal, and seat of the 
governor general of India. It is seated on the river 
Hoogly, which is navigable for largpe ships up to the 
town, 100 miles from its mouth. It contains 500 thou- 
sand inhabitants. The houses, variously built, some of 
brick, others of mud, and a^ great number of bacaboo 
canes and mats, make a motley appearance. The mix- 
tore of European and Asiatic manners here is w^Tder* 
ful. Coaches, palanquins, carriages drawn by buiiocksy 
the passing ceremonies (xf the Hindoosr.aDd the different 
appearances of the Faquirs^ fcrm a dLver»l£ed and cu- 
rious scene. 

Madrfuf^w Fort St. George^ on the Coroman'del 
coast, is a British fort and town^ next in importance to 
Calcut'ta* 

Bonsai/ and the island of Salsette are fertile in rice^ 
fruitsy and aiigaf canes. 
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Suraif^ Tcllichcr'ry, Cananorc, Oc/a, Calficutj Ct/ehin^ 
&c. on the Malabar^ coast, are places of note and impoi*- 
tance. 

These and other smaller territories fwrm the Briihk 
Po^e9Hm$ in India. They eontaia 30 imlftoDS of in* 
habitants} and yield mn annual rev^sue of 6 milllinui st^r^ 

THE BIRMAN EMPIRE. 

The lUrman ErapiM contains the following countries l 
Pegu^ Avai Combo'dia^ JLao$ ; the principal town id each 
is of the same name. 

The Bimutna ar« aeparated from the Hbdoos by only 
a narrow range of. mountains ; but the disposidons of the 
two people are extremely different. The Birmans are 
a lively, inqmsitiTe race, irascilde and impatient. 

Pegu^ . south of A>va, ji& supposed to be the Golden 
Cher.ione'sua of the ancients. 

The Birmans, like the Chinese, have no coin, but 
ulver in bullion and lead are current among them. 

The forests In this empire are numerous and large*. 

The teek tree is superior to the Europe'an oak* 

MALAC'CA, SIAM, AND COCHIN CHINA. 

Malaya^ or Malae'etti contains several kingdoms and 
)irovinces. The inhabFitants are esllod Malays. This 
country is noted for its numerous wild elephants. 

The kingdom of Siam is situated in a large vale, be- 
tween two ridges of mountains. 

The rrver Meinam^ which signifies the mcther of wq* 
Ura^ is celebrated among oriental rivets. 

The elephants of Siam are distinguished for sagaci- 
ty and beauty. The tt ees on the banks of the Meinam 
are finely illuminated with swarms of fire flies, which 
emit and conceal their l^ght as uniformly, os if it pro- 
iceeded ifOm a machine of the mo(M exact contrivance. 

10» 
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Catnbo^dia is celebrated for tbe Qan^ge' gum* 
The chief river in Too'quin China is Holo^kiaa, whiclt 
passes by Kesbo, tfie capital. 

CHINA. 

This empire contains 15 provinces, viz. 

Pechelee. Houquangr -Kansore. 

Kiangnan. Honan. Sechaeen. 

Kiangsee. Sfaangtung. Canton. 

The Kiang. Shansee. Qaangsee. 

Fochen. Shensee. Yaoan. 

The chief towns are Pekln^ Alunkin^ and Canton. 

Rivera, Heang Ho, or Yellow JRiver^ Kiang Ku, 
Amotur or Sakaiin^ Argun, Kiam, or the Blue Riyer^ and 
the Tay. 

Bays* Nankin and Canton. 

Pekin is situated in a fertile plain. The capital 
forms an exact square, and is divided into two cities ; 
the first is inhabited by the Chkiese, the second by Tar- 
tars. This city is 18 miles in circumference. It has 
nine gates, «rhich are lofty and vrell arched. The streets 
are quite straight, most of them three miles in length, 
and 120 feet wide, with shops on each side. An the 
great streets are guarded by scddiers, whapatrde night 
and day, with swords by their sides, and whips in their 
hands, to preserve peace and good order. The empe- 
iror's palace stands in the middle of the Tartar city. It 
presents a prodigious assemblage of vast buildings and 
magnificeBt gardens* The inhabitants of Pekin arc es- 
timated at two millions. 

J^ankin was formerly the imperial city, it is now 
greatly fallen from its ancient splendour. It had a mag- 
Riftcent palace, of which not a vestige is now" to be seen. 
Here is a famous tower of porcelain^ SOO feet high, and 
^iivided into nine stories. 

Canton is a large, populous, and wealthy «ity. It 
c^nuals. c€ three ^orwnsi divided by high walis* The 



templeA^ magnifieeDt palaces, and courts are Bumtnmsk 
The hoiMcs are iieat» bat con^at of only one itory, and 
have no windows towards the street. Many families i^ 
side io barks, which Sana a kind of floating city ; tbey 
touch one another^ and are so arranged as to tt^rm atraela. 

^r IS SoU. Toii^Tds the north the air ia sharps in 
. the middle mild, and in the south liot. The soil is ei« 
ther by nature or art fruitful of every thing that can min- 
ister to the necessitiesy conveniences, or luxuries of liie* 
The culture of cotton and rice fields, from which the 
inhabitants are generally clothed and fed, is ingenious 
almost beyond description. The tallow tree produces 
a fruit having all the qualities d our tallow, and when 
manufactured with oil, serves the natives as candles. 

The tea plant is planted in rows on hilly land. The 
leaves undergo much preparation. Every leaf is rolled 
up in form by the hands of a female. The colour of the 
green tea is thought to arise from the early period, at 
which the leavea are plucked, and which, like unripe 
fruit, are generally green and acrid. 

Relifrion* There ia no stated religion in China. The 
Chinese have no Sunday, nor even such a division of 
tiu)e as a week ; the temples are however open every 
day for the visits of devotees'. The temples of Fo 
abound withima^s. 

^Language. The Chinese language contains only 
3^ words, all of c^e syllable ; bt t each word is pro* 
nounced with such various modulations, and each hav- 
ing SO' different a meaning, that it becomes more copi- 
ous than could be easily imagkicd. 

jintiguUie9. The most remarkable is the great wall 
extending 12 or 15 hundred miles along the north of 
China,, and separating it from Tartary. It passes over 
high mountains, wide rivers, supported by arches, and 
across deep valKes. In some places it is 25 feet hig4^ 
and 15 feet broad at the top. It is constructed of stone, 
and a bluish kind of brick, cemented with mortar. It is 
supposed by some to have been feuilt 600, and by ethers 
more th^n 2Q0O years ago, to prevent the incursions of 
the >Iogul Tartarsi 
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Per99n9^ Mannerly t^c. The Chinese are of a mod- 
erate fiize, their ifoces broad, their eyes black and small, 
their noses blunt ; they have high cheek bone» and large 
lips. The wometi have little eyes, black hair, regular 
features, and a delicate, though florid complexion. The 
Chinese suffer their nails to grow ; they wear a lock of 
hair on the crown of their heads, and reduce their eye- 
brows to an arched line. 



JAPAN. 

Japan contains three large Islands, viz. 

J\/tJihon or JVifion, Ximo, Sikoko, and several smaller 

^nes. 

The whole empire is divided into 70 provinces. 

Air ^ Soil, The air and water are very good. The 
Aoil produces rice, millet, wheat, and barley. Cedars 
are common, and so larg^e that they are proper for the 
masts of sliips, and columns for temples. It is the rich- 
est country in the world for gold. 

jinimah. The horses, though extremely small, are 
very beautiful and highly valued. 

Inhabitanta* The people are very ingenious, and 
their manners are in many respects quite opposite to 
the Europeans. Our common diinks are cold, theirs 
are hot ; the Europeans uncover the head outof respect, 
they the feet ; we are fond of white teeth, they of black ; 
we mount our horses on the left side, they on the right. 

Religion, The religion of the whole country is Pa- 
franism* There are two principal sects, one of which is 
subjected to the most painful severities, the other aban- 
dons itself to the most voluptuout. enjoyments. 

Language. They have a language so peculiar, tha^t 
it is understood by no other nation. The sciences are 
highly esteemed among them, and they have several 
schools for rhetoric, arithmetic, poetry, history, astron- 
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t^my. Sec. At Mea'co there are M>ine scliODh, ^hkh 
have each S or 4 tbouauid vcln^rs* 

Manufacturer if Commerce. The Japanese' for* 
merly traded Fith many coantriet, but now only with 
the Cliineae',, the Core'ans, the country of Jeddo, and 
with the Dutch. They have the art of tempering steel 
beyond any other nfktipn in the wprld. They hare better 
teas of all sort^ much finer, and better cured than those 
of China. 

The Japanese' have neMier tables^ beds| Bor chairs ; 
but they sit and lie on carpets and matsi ia the manner 
of the Turks. 



ASIATIC ISLBS. 

The Asiatic islande are those, which are situated 
near the shores of Asia in the Indian Ocean and the 
Chioese sea, and the numerous clnsters, which are dis- 
persed through the Great Paci^c ocean. They arc di- 
vided into different g^roups^ according to their situation 
and proximity ; as the Jndioji Isiandtty the EaBtem Ar^ 
chifiei'agOj jiustrala'eiay and the Polyne^9ia, 



INDIAN ISLANDS; 

The Indian Islands are Lac'cadivet^ MaCdiven^ Cty^ 
ion\ jin' daman f Nicobar'^ and many smaller islands intiie 
Bay of Bengal. , 

Ceylonf is a large island south of Hindostant rich in 
every department of natural history, and presents many 
nunerals of uncommon beauty. The ruby, the sap'phlr^ 
the topaz, and the emerald, are anrangthe precious stones 
found here. This island is likewise remarkable for the 
pearl fishery on its coasts. The pearls are obtained by 
hirers, who descend from fiye to ten fathoQ»s, vaA re* 
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tnuD tinder water about two minutes. ' Bath one brin^ 
up in his net the <^sters, in which the pearls are found. 

The British 'liave a settlement on one of the Anda- 
man isles, where they send their convicts from Beng^al'. 

On a small island near the An'damau is a volcanOf 
which frequently emits showers of red hot stones. 



EASTERN ARCHiPEL'AGO. 

# 

The Eastern ArchipeFa^^ sometimes also called 
Indian Isiandsy consists of several clusters. 

1. The islands of Sunda^ or the Suma'tran ehainy 
which comprise 6^w»itfVrfl,/ara,BsJIi, Lombock^riorezj 
Timor, and several others of less importance. 

2. Borne'an isles comprise JSor^n^o, Sooloos, Pula- 
I^aut, Anum'ba, Natu'na. 

S. The Manillas f Or Phiti/iptne islands, include Z.t£- 
zon'y Mindana*9^ Palawa, Mindo'ro^ Pany, Ncgro.s, Zebu^ 
Leyta» Samar, and a^ny amaller ones. ^ 

4. The Cclebe'zian isles, whi^h are CcMea^ Boutan^ 
Shalla, Salayar, &c. 

5. The Moluc'caB or Spice islands include Gilo'ioj 
Ceram, Bouro, Oby, Amboy'na, Banda, Tidore, Ternate, 
and many others. 

Suma'tra affords a variety of metals, sueh 93 gold^ 
copper, irony tin, Sec. and produces pepper, camphocy 
cinnamon, &c. The animals are the elephant, rhino'ceros^ 
hippopot'amus, tiger, bear, and many varietica of the 
monke> The capital of Suma'tra is Bencoo'ien. 

Java is remarkable for the city of Bata'via^ the capi- 
tal of the Dutch possessions in the l£ast Indies. It is; a 
large city, well buijt, and strongly fortified with walls. 
Java abounds with forests and beautiful scenery. Croc'- 
odTles are numerous, as they are in most of the eastern 
islands. The water is bad, the air unwholesome, and 
foreigners seldom enjoy health long in this climate. 

Bor'neo is the largest island in the world. The in- 
land |>^tts are marshy and unhealthy. It produces tro^ 
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ical fruits, gold and diamoads. The Ou!r«ii|^ Ov^tMi^^ 
the animal which moat resembles tlM human apeciesi 
IS a native of this island. Jhe priDcipai harbour ia Ben* 
tier MassiD. 

The soil of the FfMfipiTic Isles ia extremely ietiAe^ 

The chief town is Manil'ifi* 

The Mf>lutfca% or Spice inlands produce Tast quanti* 
ties of cloves, mace, nutmegs, and delicious fruits. The 
Boa serpent is sometimes fbUod here 30 fett long, and 
so large, it is said, that it will sometimes swallow a small 
deer. 

HaVnariy Formo'soy Leoo Keoo, &c. belong to China. 

The Kuririan, or Kourilee^ islands, Bherlogs, Andre« 
an, Fox islands, &c which are principally valued for 
their furs, belong to Russiat 



AUSTRALASIA. 

The AustralaVia contains the following islands i 

1. ^ew Holland or Nota^sia, and. all the islands be^ 
tween ^0 degrees west and £0 or oO degrees east ef it 
3. Papua or J^ew Guin'ea^ and the Papuan isles. 

3. J^env Britain^ J^Tew Ireland^ and the Solomon 
isles. 

4. A>« Caledonia^ and the Aew Heb'ridea^ 

5. J^evf Zealand. 

6> Van Dieman^a Land^ which is separated from 
New Holland by Basse's strait or channel, about 30 
leagues wide. 

^evJ Holland is situated between the Indian and Pa« 
cific oceans, and extends 2730 miles in length from east 
to west, and I960 in breadlli from north to souih. It is 
sufficiently large to be denominated a continent^ though 
it has generally been called an island. 

An English colony is established on the eastern coast 
at Port Jackson, Botany Bay^ about 12 miles dlbtant, 
is remarkable for being made by the English a place for 
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fho affoual tran^i>ortation of crinwsiJiat from Gxc»t Brit- 
Ida 

Th« origjui»l inhabitants of this country appear to be 
in the lowest state of human society. They are of a low 
stature, ill shaped^ ajid from wearing a white bone or 
reed thrust through their nose, make a disgusting and 
frightful appearance. It is said they have no religion, 
though they entertain so^ie £iipt idea of a future state. 

New Holland has not yet been suffidently explore ci- 
te adcodt of much accurate information^ 

POLYNESIA. 

The Polyne'sia inchides, 

1. The Pelevf isles. 

2. The Ladronc or Marian islands; the principal of 
which are Guan and Tinian. 

3. The Caroiincsy the largest of which are Hogolen 
and Yap. 

4. The Sand'wich islands, discovered by Captain 
Cook, at one of which, Owhy'heen he lost his Ufe. 

5. The Mat^guesasy which are very numerous^ 

6. The Society isles, about 60 or 70 in number ; Qta- 
het'te is the largest. 

7. The Friendly islands and the Fejee' islands. 

8. The JVavigmtor*a islands>the principal of which is 
Maouna. 

The largest island in Polyne'siaf is Owhy'hee, about 
loo miles in length. 

The islands in the Pacific ocean arc numerous and 
important. Their productions are various, and in many 
respects peculiar to themselves. The inhabitants arc 
savages though in some instances they seem to have 
risen a degree above a state of nature. 

The islands open a wide field for benevolent exertion 
in civilizing' the natives, and introducing order, industry, 
and the Christian reiigion among them. 

jisich next to America, is the hrgest division of the 
earth, and'on several accounts it is the most remarkable. 
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If] Jua our first parents were created, and placed in 
the -Gardtn of Eden^ which, by some, ia supposed W 
have been on the ri%er Eufihra'tcg^netLV where Ba—ofra 
now stands. It was in Asia, that AbaA and his fanuiy 
wece preserved in the ark during the flood. Here the 
Jew9 or Hcbrewj the ancient and favoured people of 
God, once lived. 

Asia was the scene where Jesus Christ exerted him* 
self to refofm and save the human race, and where he 
completed the work of redemption, as recorded in the 
New Testament. 

This was the seat of the famous Babylo'nian, AssTr^i^^ 
an, and Persian empires, aiKl the field in which Alexan* 
der the Great displayed his power in the conquests of 
nations. 

Asia is the birth place of the impostor Maf hornets and 
the theatre, on which he first exhibited his power, and 
established that religion, which bears his name, and 
which is extensively professed in Asia and Africa, ano in 
Turkey in Europe. 

The tower of BabeU the cities of Bab^ylon and Jeru- 
salem, and many other works of art, are recorded, as 
monuments of astonishment, in the history of Asia. 

This division of the earth is remarkable for its fer- 
tility, the deliciousness of its fruits, the fragrance of its 
plants, spices, and gums, its precious stones, silks, cot* 
ton, Sec It abounds in corn and wine, and furnishes ey* 
ery thing necessary for life and health. It supplies al« 
most every other part of the world with coffee, tea, the 
finest muslins, and other 4:0m modities of art and ingenu* 
ity. 

The southern Asiatics arc generally effeminate, lux* 
urious, indolent, and servtU ; though they evince con* 
siderable genius in the manufacture of fine silks, cotton, 
and porcelain, and in some of the fine arts. 

AFRICA. 

HATUKAL DIVISIONS. 

Mountains. Mlan^ between Bar^bary and BileduKge- 
rid ; Sier^ra Led^na mountains, northeast of Guinea ; the 
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Mountains of Abyssin'ia, southwest of the Red Sea, and 
the Mountaina q/ the Moon, m Lower Ethio'pia. 

Rivera.^ The Mie in Egypt, the Mger in Negro- 
land ; Senegal and Gamfbia^ which £a11 into the Atlaniic; 
and Cuc^ma into the Mozambique ChanneL 

GuifBf Bay a J 6 trait a j isTc. The Gulfs of AV/rd) and 
Cabea, on the north ; Ouif of Guinea ; Saidana and T^a- 
ble Baya^ near Cape of Good Hope ; Lake Mara'-vi^ 
ni Nim'eamaySand Dantlbea in Abyssin'ia. The Straits 
0f Gibraftar^ Channel qf Mozambique^ and Straits of 
Babelmar/deL 

lalanda. In the Atlantic are the ^zorea^^ or West- 
etn Isles ; the Madetr^aa ; the Candry lalea^ of which the 
principal are TeneriffV, Fer'ro^ and Pa(ma ; Cafte Verd 
Isles, thelargcst of which are St* An'th<my^ St, Mch'olasf 
St. Yago^ and Bomavia^ta ; and Goree\ In the Gulf of 
Guinea aie Fernan'do Po^ Princea^Iale^ St, Thomaa^ and 
^nnabon. More distant are St. MatthetOy ^acen'aion^ 
and St. Hefena. On the eastern coast are Madagaa'carj 
Bouf^bon^ lale qf France or Mauriftiua^ Comoro lalea^ 
Almirante Isles, Bm'belman'deL and Soco'tra. 

Cafiea. Qn the north are Capes Serrat^ Rassem, and 
Ban i on the west, Bajador\ Blanco^ Verd^ St Mary and 
Roxo. On the coast of Guinea ai« Capes Pahnaa, Three 
Pointd, and Formo'sa ; lower down, Capes Negro and 
Good Hefie. On the east coast ar« Aquil'las, Corien^* 
tes and Gard^n^ 

CIVIL DIVISION£i, 
BARBARY. 

The Barbary or Mahom'etan Statea^ include Moroc^ 
cOf Fezj TafUety Sigilmes'sa, Mgi^a^ Tuniaj Tr^oii, 
Barca. 

The principal town in each takes the name of the 
state or kingdom to which it belongs, except Barcdf 
whose capital is Toleme'ta. 

Bar'bary extends from the Straits of Gibral'tar to 
Egypt. It was known to the ancients by the name <Sf 
Maurita^nia, Numid'ia, Africa Proper, and Lyl/ia* 
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The territories of Mov^keco are formed by the imaoo 
•f se?eral small stateSf as Fez^ SigUmetfta^ T^U^t^ fcc. 
formerly distinct, but noir subdued and united under one 
sovereign. The city of Morocfco has nothing to recom« 
mend it, but its great extent, and the royal palace, which 
takes up so much ground, that it resembles a small city* 
Fez is one of the largest cities of Africa. The palaces, 
are magnificent, and there are 700 mosques, 50 of which 
are. very considerable and highly adorned, 

AlgitTM is a kind of republic under the protection of 
the Grand Seijrn'ior, governed by a sovereigaop Dej^ 
who in some respects is absolute, though elected by the 
Turkish soldiers, and frequently deposed. vf/^r«, the 
capital, stands on the declivity of a hall, in the form of an 
amphithe^atre, next the harbour. The houses, ribing 
one above an^Lher, have a fine appearance from the sea. 
The tops of the houses are flat, and the people walk 
on them in the evening to take the air. They ace cover* 
ed with earth and are used for gardens* 

Tunis is formed like an oblong square, and has five 
gates.' The city has no water, but what is obtained at a 
distance. 

Trift'oli is a large town, and has a harbour the most 
commodious of any along this whole coast, except Alex- 
an'dria. Tlie houses are low and mean, the streets dir- 
ty and irregular. 

These states are fruitful in com, wine, citrons, oran* 
ges, figs, olives, almonds, dates, and melons. Their 
principal trade consists in fruits, horses, morocco leath- 
tvy ostrich feathers, indigo, wax, tin, and coraL 

The inhabitants of these ^ countries are remarkable 
for their piracies, and for their inhuman conduct towards 
Christian prisoners, whom they make slaves, and treat 
with the utmost cruelty. 

EGYPT. 

Egyfit is a narrow vale on euch side of the river Nil 
bounded by parallel ridges of mountains or hills. It is 
divided into Upper, Lower, and Middle. 
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Lower Egypt, on the mouth of the Nile, comprehends 
the Delta, which is fkmed for its fertility. 

Egypt is far the most important part of Africa, and 
was once the seat, if not the parent, of science. 

The principal towns or cities are Grand Cairo, the 
capital} Alexan'dria^ Roaet'ta^ Damiet'ta^ Suez^ an- 
ciently Bereni'ca ; Thebesj formerly celebrated for its 
hundred crates ; Syout, and Sye'ne, anciently Sien na. 

Grand Cairo has been one of the largest cities in the 
world. Near it stood the ancient Memphis. The 
streets are narrow, and the best houses are generally 
built so as to enclose a piece of ground called a court, 
having their windows within, and presenting a dead wall 
to the street 

AUxan'dfia^ once a magnificent and celebrated city, 
was built by Alexander the Great, and long considered 
the finest city in the world, next to Rome. It is now 
almost in ruins. 8ome remains however of its ancient 
splendour are to be seen, particularly Pompcy's pillar ^ 
and tMK> celebrated ob'elisks. The ancient Pharoa, a 
watch tower, so famous in antiquity, that it was reckon- 
ed one of the seven wonders of the world, is now a cas- 
tle, and is used to direct vessels into the harbour. 

In Roset'ta the houses, built with terraces and stand- 
ing asunder, have an air of neatness and elegance. The 
country to the north has pleasing gardens, full of oranee, 
lemon, citron trees, &c with beautiful groves of palm* 
trees. 

Damiei^ta^ a seaport, situated on the eastern branch 
of tho Nile, is a place of great trade. 

Soil, Ciimate, ^c. The vast fertility of Egypt is 
owing to the inundations of the Nile, which rises m the 
mountains of Abyssin'ia, where it constantly rains for 
months in succession. In Egypt, however, rain is very 
uncommon. Egypt was noted for its abundance of com, 
even in the days of Jacob, for when there was a dearth 
in all the lands, yet in the land of Egypt there was bread. 
The rush papyrus, which grows on the banks of the 
Nile, served the ancients to write on. 
Anmah. The hip'popot'amus, or river horse, an am* 
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phib'ious animal, and the rat called ichn^u^moOy are na- 
tives of this country^ as is also the bird ibis. 

Inhabitants. The descendants of the original £gyp« 
tians are an indolent, ill looking, and sloyenJy people. 
They are distinguished by the name oiXjOptU. In their 
complexion they are rather sun burnt, than awaithy or 
black. 

The Turks who reside in Egypt retain all their Ot- 
toman pride and insolence. 

Religion. The Cofitia profess themselves to be 
Chrbtians of the Greek church ; but Mahom'etanism is 
the prevailing religion among the natives. 

Language. The Cop'tic is the ancient language of 
Egypt. This was succeeded by the Greek, about the 
time of Alexander the Great i and that by the Ar'abic, 
when the Arabs gained possession; The Affable, or 
Ar'abesqtif, as it is called, is the current language. The 
Cop'tic may be considered as extinct. 

Curiosities. The pyr'amids are the principal ; they 
are supposed to have been built by the children of Is- 
rael, for sep'ulchres for the Egyptian kings. The laby- 
rinth is another wonderful curiosity, being cut from a 
marble rock, and consisting of several palaces. 

Egypt is one of the most interesting countries in the 
world. It is celebrated both in sacred and profane his- 
tory. It was there the Jews were in bondage 440 years ; 
but at Ic^ngth, after a series of miracles, were liberated, 
and conducted back to Ca'naan, the land of promise, un- 
der the direction of Moses and Aaron. It was there Je- 
sus in his infancy was carried by Joseph and his mother 
Mary, to avoid the cruelty of Herod, who sought the 
young child's life. - ^ , 

In the early ages of Greece, Egypt was distinguish- 
ed for learning and science, and was the resort of sages, 
and legislators of other nations. The Egyptians are said 
to have been the first, who found out the rules of gov- 
ernment, and the art of making life easy, and a people 

happy. ' . 

The ancient Egyptians were as remarkable for their 
sufierstitioni as for their wisdom. Their religion was 

11* 
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Idolatry. Th^y worshipped almost aH infinite ntimbet 
ot deities oi different ranks and orders. The two, which 
they most honoured, were OaVria and laia^ by Which it is 
supposed they meant the sun and moon. They paid di* 
vine honours to vegetables and various animals, as the 
cat, dog, wolf, croc'odlU, and several others, which they 
either feated lor their ferocity, or respected for their use* 
But Egypt is now debased, a land of slaves, without a 
prince of their own, and almost without government* 
A Turkish Baah'avo or governor resides among them 
at Cai'ro, and a number of Beya or Bega^ who are infe- 
rior officers, are appointed over the different provinces 
under his authority. 

ETHIOPIA. 

Ethiopia contains the following countries. 

Countrieam Principal towna. 

Nu'bia. Sen'ndar^Dongo'la. 

Ahyssin'ia. Gondar, 

Abex. ' Suaquem. 

The following countries, winch are little knowi), are 
sometimes included in Ethiopia 5 Bilcdurgerid, Zan'- 
haga, Fezzan, Za'hara or the Desert, J^e'grcland or JV7* 
gritia^ and other places in the central par^ of Africa* 

Am'Aw contains several kingdoms, little known ex- 
cept Sen'naar and Dongola*. Jn some parts, the houses 
are low. built with mud waUs, and covered with reeds. 
The children are quite destitute of clothing. 

Setifnaari^^ large town, and very populous. The 
king*s palace is surrounded by high walls, formed of 
bricks and dried in the sun. 

Abyaain'ia is a very ancient kingdom. The season is 
rainy from April to September, and then succeeds^ 
without interval, a cloudless sky and a vertical sun* 
There is no country in the world that produces a great- 
er variety of quad'rupeds, both wild and tame. Here 
are found the lion, leop'^ard, elephant, rhinoc'eros, drom- 
edary, camel, stag, horse, goat, and monkey ; a variety 
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of birds, asil\e ostrich., eagle, vulture, stork, &c Hj* 
e'nas are "veiy numerous, and dreadful in their ravages. 

Gondar^ the cajHtal of'Abyssiii'ia, is populous^and uU 
uated on a hili of considerable height. 

wf 6ex has more wild beasts than human inhabitants. 

Suaquem stands on a small island of the same name 
in the Red Sea^ near the coast of NuVia. It has a well 
sheltered bay in six or seven iathom water. 

Lower Ethi&fiia extends through roucb of the inte* 
rior of Africa ; but there is great dliference of opinion 
respecting the names, and even the existei;ice of the na- 
tions. 

JRrver. One branch of the Nile is said to rise in 
Abyssin'ia, the other in the Mountains of the Moon, in 
Lower Ethio^pia 

The religion of these countries is a mixture of Chris- 
tianity and Ju'daism* 

Biiedutgerid.rhfbVRCitxiX. Numid'ia, is an inland coun- 
try. The inhabitants are composed of the ancient Af- 
ricans, who lead a settled life, and the Arabs, who roam 
at large. This country in some parts abounds with 
palm trees, fiom which the inhabitants gather vast quan- 
tities of dates, with which they carry on considerable 
trade. 

Zan'haga is a district of Za^hara, bordering on the At- 
lantic. 

Ffzxan is said to be a circular domain in a vast wil- 
derness, like an island in an ocean. It lies south of 
Trifi'oU. The natives are of a deep swarthy complex, 
ion, resembling the Negro more than the Arab cast 
Their dress is similar to that of the Moors in Bar'bary. 
In religion they are Mahom'etans. Mourzouk, the capi- 
tal, has the appellation of a Christian town. It exhibits a 
contrast of vast ruins of ancient buildings, and humble 
cottages. 

Zafhara, op the Desert^ comprehends a vast extent, 
stretching from the Atlantic to Mt'dia^ and from Bile- 
dul'gerid to Mgrhia : it is, excepting a lew spots, a mere 
desert, and so parched, that the caravans from Moroc'co 
and J^e'grxdand arc d>iiged to carry both water and pro- 
vi^ons. 
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J^e^groland^ Sudan' or J^gr^tia^ is that part of Africa, 
through which Hie river Niger is supposed to run. It 
lies south of Za'hara, and stretches far to the east, but 
the inland parts are little known. 

Mataman^ or Cimbibe'oj lies on the western coast of 
Africa^ between Lower Guinea and the Cape of Good 
Hope. It ib little visited by Europeans. 

GUINEA. 

This part of Africa is divided into U/ificr and Lower 
Guinea* 

U/ifier Guinea. Lower Guinea. 

Countries, Towns. Countries. Towns. 

Sier^ra Leo'na. ■ Loan'go> Loango. 

Guinea. Cape Coast. Con^go. St. Salvador. 

Dahomy. Momey. Angola. I.«oan'da. 

Benin. Benin. Bengue'la. Bengutfla^ 

Guinea is but little known, except the coast, which 
is divided into the Grain^ the Ivory^ the Gold^ and the 
Slave coast. 

This country is unhealthy to Europe'ans, though the 
natives live to a great age. The productions are rich 
fruits, gums, hard wood, grain, gold, ivory, wax, &c. 

Benin exhibits many beautiful landscapes, but the 
air in some places is noxious and pestilential, on account 
of the gross vapours exhaled from the marshes. Benin^ 
the capital, seated on the river Benin or Formo'sa, is a 
spacious city ; the houses are large and handsome, 
though they have clay walls, and are covered with reeds, 
straw, or leaves. The shops are filled with Europe'an 
merchandise, and the streets are kept neat and clean by 
the women. 

Congo is a name usually given to a large tract of 
country, which includes Loan'go, Angola, &c. 

Salvador contains several churches, and a palace, 
where the king resides ; it has also a Portuguese bishop. 

j^ngo'la is a fertile kingdom. The Portuguese have 
settlements on the coast. The English and Dutch form- 
erly trafficed with the natives, and purchased a great 
Aumber of slaves. 
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These comprehond the coantries oo the wttteni 

coast of Africa, where Europc'ans trade for ivory and 
gold, and where they traded for slaves, till that inhaman 
traffic was abolished Europe'an settleinenta are now 
formed here, chiefly under the fiiilish government, for 
the purpose of carrying on an honest and advantageooa 
^ trade with the naUves, and fyr promoting their civiliza- 
tion and teaciiing them the Chiistian religion. 

MATAMAX. 

Countries. Towna. 

AdeK AncegureL 

Ajan. Brava. 

Zanguebar; Melinda. 
Monssmugi or Nim^eamay^. 

MoEambiqae. Mozambique. 

Monomotapa* Benemat'rtpo. 

Sofa'U. Sofa'la. 
Terra de Natal. 

Caffra'ria, or C. of Good Hope. Cafie Tqwtk 

^dcl is a fruitful province near the Red Sea* 

Zanguebar' includes several petty kingdoms, in whick 
the Portuguese have had settlements. MeMda^ the 
capital, is a large, populous place, in which the Portu- 
guese erected seventeen churches and^ nine convents : 
carrying on an advantageous traffic with the natives in 
all the African fruits and productions. 

Mozambique is a kingdom, lying on the coast of Zan- 
guehar^. Its capital is situated on an island. The town 
of Mozambique is a large, well fortified place, havipg a 
strong citadel for the defence of the harbour. It belongs 
*o the Portuguese. 

Monomot'afia is fertile, the" climate temperate, and 
the air clear and healthy. Here are many ostriches, and 
^ast herds of elephanis. The rivers abound with gold. 
There are mines of silver, the products of which are ex- 
changed with the Portuguese for Europe'an goods In 
"enemat'apa or Med'rogan, the capital, the houses are 
adorned with beautiful cloths of cotton, finely worked 
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and dyed. The palace is a spacious fabric of wood, 
flanked with towers, and having stately gates. 

Sofala or Quiter've is subject to the Portuguese. 
Some suppose it to be the Ophir of the ancients, the gold 
here being generally the purest and finest of all Africa. 
It is situated on a small island on the coast. Here is 
honey in great abundance. 

Terra de Natal is inhabited by the Boshmen HottentotSf* 

Caffraria is an extensive country, including Caffra* 
via Proper, and the country of the Hottentots. 

Ca/ie of Good Hope stands on the most southerly 
point of the continent of Africa. Cape Town is ^tuated 
about 30 miles to the north of the Cape. It is neat and 
well built. 

Fivers, The JVile rises in the mountains of Abym* 
iin'ia passes through lake Dem'bea^ crosses the country 
of Mibia, and enters Egypt at Sye'ne ; below Cairo it 
ctiviued itself into two great branches, which with the 
Mediterranean form the island of Delta, which has al- 
ways been remarkable for the fertility of its soiL 

Niger, This river takes its rise in the western part 
ef Africa, and runs east ; but where it discharges its 
waters, is unknown* 

^ The Gambia and Senegal rise in the interior of At 
rica, overflow their banks like the Nile, and fall into the 
Atlantic north and south of Cape Verd. 

Mountains, Mount Mlas is a chain, which extends 
from Bsrca to. Morocco, and from which the Atlantic 
ocean takes its name. The LyVian mountains are be« 
tween ZaV/ara and Egypt ; the Mountains of the Moon 
are in Lower Ethio'pia. 

Islands, The Azores' or Western Isles arc a small 
cluster in the Atlantic ocean opposite to Portugal. St. 
Mifchael\^ the largest, but Tercera is the residence of 
the Portuguese governour. 

The Madeir'd Isles belong to the Portuguese. The 
largest, named MadetVa, is remarkable for the rich wines 
called MadeiVd, Malmsey, and Tent. 

The Canary Islea belong to Spajin ; the principal of 
them are Grand Cana'ry^ Teneriffe'^ and Fer'to, They 
are famous for the rich Cana'ry wine, and for the birds 
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eailed Cana^ry birds. The Peak of Teneriffe' ia one d 
the iiighest mouDtains in the world. Ii rises very ab* 
niptiy from the osean, and to aiM>ut 3 miles above it* 

Cafie Verd lalee are about 10 in number. The ptin* 
cipal are ^^« JagOy the largest and the residence of the 
Poituguese viceroy ; St, Antt/nio^ St, Mcholasj and Bo» 
na Via'ta 

St, Hel'ena is a mass of rock in the Atlantic Ocean 
about 28 miles in circumference, situated I ^00 miles 
from Atrica, and 1800 from South America. The cli* 
mate is pleasant and healthy. English ships on their 
India voyages all stop here for fresh provisions and wa- 
ter. Gen. Mapoleon Bonaparte wasy after the battle of 
Waterloo, imprisoned m this Island, where he has been 
since strictly watched and guarded by British soldiers. 

Africa, though now reduced to a state of general bar- 
barism, once contained several kingdoms and states, em- 
inent for their liberal arts, for wealth and power, and for 
the most extensive commerce. Almost all the southern 
parts, from the Red sea to the Atlantic, were full of 
people. The kingdoms of Egyfit and Ethio'fiia were 
much celebrated and the rich and powerful state of Gar^ 
thage^ the formidable rivltl to Rome, extended her com- 
merce tei every part of the then known world But the 
celebrated republic of Car'thage, afler a contest of 
more than 100 years, was entirely subdued by the Ro- 
mans, who took possession of their country and destroyed 
their city. 

Egypt at length sunk under their iron sceptre, and 
became a Roman prpvuice ; and after a succession of 
revolutions,. and being overrun by the barbarous Vandals 
from Europe, and the merciless Sar'acens from Arabia, 
the rich and powerful states of Africa sunk into debase- 
ment, and became a land of pirates and robbers. 

Africa has justly been called the country of monsters. 
Every species of noxious and pre'datory animals reigns 
unctisturbed in the vast sandv deserts of this country, 
nurtured by the heat of the climate. Even man, in this 
quarter of the globe, exists in a st^te of the lowest bar- 
barism. 

ThB unfortunate oendition of our own species, l^ow. 
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ever, has m this country been greatly aggravated by Bu* 
Topeans and Americans, who, to obtain slaves^ have L e* 
quented the coast, and encouraged the natives to kid- 
nap and sell each other. This iniquitous traffic, the 
9lave tradcy has been the cause of perpetual wars, in 
'which the barbarous chiefs of the country attack each 
ether*s subjects for the purpose of making prisoneis, 
and selling them for slaves. But it is to be hoped, that 
a practice, so shocking to reason and humanity, will 
soon be abolished, and that the Christian world will atone 
for their crimes, to a weak and ignorant people, by teach- 
ing them the benefits of civil society, in'dustry, domes- 
tic artS) and true religion. 



[ As the study of Chronology and History should follow that of 
Geogn*i^phy9 a concise account of these sciences, from Joiee 
and Blair, may with propriety be subjoined to the modem 
part of this Geography3 

Cbsonologt is the science which relates to time, 
and to the division of it into certain portions, as days, 
months, years &c, and the application of these portions 
to the elucidation of history. 

The principal divisions of time are those marked 
out by the heavenly bodies, ab,days, nights, and seasons. 

A day^. in common speech, is the time the sun re- 
mains above the horizon ; but in a philosophical sense, it 
denoted a complete revoluiion of the earth about its axis. 
^ The beginning of the day is v?ripusly reckoned by 
different nations ; some reckon it from sunrise^ others 
from sunset Most European nations compute ftom 
midnight ; but modem asttonomers from noon. 

The Jews and Romans divided the day and night each 
into four watches ; the 1 st commenced at 6 in the morn- 
ing; the 2d at 9 ; the 3d at 12 ; and the 4th at 3 in the 
afternoon The nig;ht was divided in a similar manner. 

The Greeks divided time into portions of 10 days 
each; the Chinese into those of l.i days; and the Mexi- 
oans into those of l-S days ; but the Jews, oriental na- 
tions, and other civilized people, have made use ot weeks 
erf 7 days each. 
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Savage nations used the division of mooni, vhich 
are atout 2 ^} daya. Civilized nations have agreed to 
reckon by the peiiod of tlie revolution of the eaith round 
the. sun, and cail it a year ; and they again divide these 
into 13 moons f {moonthM or months,) 

But 12 equal nu>ons make but 354 days, and the 
earth is 36^ days in going round the sun; Julius 
Caesar, therefore, varied the months as we now have 
thorn, so as to make 365^ days. 

This, however, was not perfectly correct, for the ac* 
tual revolution pf the earth U not quite a quarter of a 
day more than 3o5, but only 5 hours 48 minutes and 
57 seconds; consequently, 11 minates a seconds is 
gained every year, or a whole day in 1 3 1 years. 

In 1753, the gain of 11 minutes 3 seconds per an- 
num, had carried the reck«iitiig 1 1 days before its prop- 
er time ; the »tyU of reckoning', therefore, was altered, 
and 11 days dropt by act of the British parliament, the 
day after the 3d of .September being called the 14th* 

It was settled also, that in every 400 years, three 
leap years in three centuries should be dropt, so that in 
future the annual recurring year will keep pace with 
lime within two or three seconds per annum. 

The year is also divided into 5 J weeks ^ and a day 
over ; the weeks into 7 day a or rotations of the earth on 
its own axis; these rotations into 34 hour a i each hour 
into 60 minutea j and each minute into 60 seconds or pe- 
riods, in which a pendulum, 39^^ inches long, vibrates. 
The vibration of such a pendulum is, therefore, the first 
measure of time. 

The names of the days of the week are derived from 
the names of certain Saxon objects of worship. 

Sunday^ or first day, is from the Sun ; Monday, 
from the Moon i Tuesday, from Tuis'co^ a German hero ; 
Wednesday, from Wo'den^ their god of battle ; Thurs- 
day, from Thory the god of winds and weather ; Friday, 
from FHgQy the goddess of peace and plenty ; Saturday, 
from Sea' tor, the god of freedom. 

The Romans called the days after the planets ; as So* 
lis, Sun ;Lunae, Moon; Martis,Mar5; Mercu'rii, Mercu- 
r*r; Jovisj Jupiter; Ven'eris, Venus j and Satur'ni, Saturn. 

13 
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The names of the 12 moons, or months, are derived 
from the Latin. January is from Janus^ the g^od of 
newborn infants ; February, from FchWua^ the mother of 
Mars; March from Marsf the god of war, the first 
mouth of the Roman year ; April, from Aper'io^ signify^ 
ing to open the year, or the blossoms ; May, from Maia^ 
the mother of Mercuiy ; June, from Jun^^ the wife of 
Jupiter ; July, from Julius Cs&sar, the Roman Empe- 
ror i August, from Augustus Caesar, the Roman Em- 
peror; September, from Sefitem^ the seventh month 
of the Roman year ; October, from Octo^ the eighth 
month of the Roman yeai ; November, from JSToutnij 
the ninth month of the Roman year ; December, from 
Decern^ the tenth month of the Roman year. 

The Romans reckon by lustra^ periods of five years, 

90 called from a tax required to he fiaid every Jifih year. 

The Greeks reckoned by Olym'fiiada^ periods of four 

years, which derived their name from the public games, 

celebrated every fourth year at Olym'pia. 

Cy'cles are fixed intervals of time, composed of the 
successive revolutions of a certain number of years. 

The lunar c/cle, or *< golden number," is a period of 
19 years, at the end of which, the sun and moon return 
to very nearly the sanne part of the heavens. 

The solar cy'cle consists of 28 years, when the sun 
returns to the sign and degree of the ecliptic, which he 
had occupied at the conclusion of the preceding period, 
and the days of the week coi respond to the same days 
of the month as at that time. 

The cy'cle of Roman indiction consists of 16 years. 
The Julian Period is formed by the combination of 
*the cy'cles, that is, by multiplying the three numbers in- 
to one another; 19 X 38 x 15cas7980 ; this is the number 
of years of which the Julian Period consists, at the cx« 
piration of which, the first years of each of those cycles 
will come together 

The first year of the Christian era corresponds, or is 
supposed to correspond* with the 47 1 4th of the Julian 
period, which begins 706 years before the common date 
assigned to the creation of the world* 
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Epochs and eras may be thus explained, .it^ r/rocA i$ 
a certain fiointy determined by some remar&able events 
from which time is reckoned, and the years computed 
from that period are denominated an era* For exaoiple^ 
the birth of Christ is reckoned an epoch ; the years 
reckoned from that event are called the Christian era. 

The most remarkable epoch is that of the creation of 
the world, which is supposed to have happened 4004 
years before Christ. The present year, I8iO, is thcrc- 
foie 4Q04 + 1820 = 3824ih year from the creation. 

It will readily be supposed, that owing to the various 
lengths of years, and the different modes of calculation 
practised by djifercnt nations, great differences of opin- 
ion have existed in regard to the date of past events. 

The great dlfRculty was, to fix the period of certain 
important eventi^as a sort of land marks, from which to 
ascertain and correct others. These are 



Before Chriat» 

The Creation . . - 

The Deluge • . 

The Call of Abraham . • - 

Tlie Departure from Egypt 

The Taking of Troy by the Greeks - 

The Building of Solomon's Temple 

The Building of Rome 

The Death of Cyrus . - - 

The Battle of Mar'athon 

The Death of Soc'rates 

The Death of Alexan'der 

The Destruction of Car'thage 

The Death of Julias Caesar 

Jfler Christ, 

The Desti'uctlon of Jenisalem by Titus 

The Eastern Empire began at Constantino'ple 

The Death of Kinff Arthur 

The Flight of Ma'homet from Mec'ca 

The Death of Charlemagne' - 

The Death of Alfred - - 

The Landing of William I. - 

The Death of Edward III. 

The Death of Tamerlane' 

The Discovery of Printing 

The Taking of Constantino'ple by the Turks 



Years 

4004 

2348 

1921 

149t 

1183 

1013 

753 

526 

490 

396 

323 

146 

44 



70 
339 
514 
022 
820 
8^0 
1066 

isrr 

1410 
1450 
1458 
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The]leatl^t>rRicbardin. .... 148^ 

The Discovery of America - - - - 1492 

The Reformation began .... 152O 

The Spanish Arma'da Defeated ... 1588 

The Beheading of Charles I. ... - 1649 

The English Revolution - - - - 1688 

The Battle of Blen'heim . . - - 1704 

The American Declaration of Independence - 1776 

The French Revolution .... 1789 

The Bank of England stopped payment • - 17i»'7 

The Battle of Mai-en'go . . - . 1800 

The Crowning of Bonaparte Emperor - - 1804 

The Battle of Trafalgar . . . • 1805 

The Battle of Aus'terlitz - - * 1- 1805 

The Battle of Jena . . . . 1806 

The Peace of Tilsit . - - • . 1807 

The Taking and Burning of Moscow • . - 1812 
The Abdication or Dethronement^ and Banishment 

of JJoiiaparte - - - • - I8J4 



His*toBr^\s a connected recital of past and present 
events ; its office is to trace the progress of man from 
the savage state through the several grades of civiliza- 
tion to the nearest appioach to perfection, of which so- 
cial institutions are capable. It is a register of the ex- 
perience of man in all ages, and a source of practical 
wisdom to legislators and governors, and of attiuse- 
ment and useful information to all classes of men. 

History, with regard to the nature ofite subjects^ may 
be divided into general and fiarticular ; and, with res- 
pect to time^ into ancient and modem. 

Ancient history commences with the creation of the 
world, as given by Moses, and extends to the reign of 
Charlema^-ne', A D. 800. Modern history is dated 
from that period^ and extends to our own times. 

General history is divided into civil and ecclesiastical : 
the ^rst contains the history of mankind in their various 
relations 10 one another ; the second considers them as 
acting, or pretending to act, in obedience to what they 
believe to be the will of God. 
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FIGURE OF THE EARTH. 

THE opinions of the ancients concerning the figure 
f the earth were wild and extravagant. 

Some supposed it one extensive plain ; that the heav* 
ns, in which the sun^-moon, and stars appeared to move 
aily from east to west, were at no great distance above 
, and that hell was spread out at an equal distance un- 
2r the surface of it. 

Other opinions, equally erroneous, prevailed, but by 
agrees they were at length corrected by the assistance 
' mathemaiical learning, and the experience of travel* 
rs, navigators, and astronomers ; by which the spheri* 

1 figure of the earth has satisfactorily been demonstrate 

1 



Original state of the earths 

The earth was once in a confused and desolate state ; 
it by divine Providence, in the space of six days, it was 
duced into a habitable world ; clothed with treeS| 
rubs, plants, and flowers, and stocked with various 
nds of animals. 

Sixteen hundred and fifty six years after the earth 
IS made and inhabited, it was overflowed and destroy* 

by a deluge ; so that a general destruction and de- 
station were brought upon the earth, and all things in- 

both man and beast, excepting Noah and hin family, 
lo, by the special care of God, were preserved in a 
rtain ark o» vessel, witli such kinds of living crea- 
res, as he took in with him 

After the waters had raged for some time upon the 

12« 
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earth, they began lo lessen and subside ; they retired by 
degrees iilto their proper channels^ and c»veras within 
the earth ; at length the mountains and fields began to 
appear, and the whole earth assumed its present form 
and shape. 

Thtis perished the old world, and the present arose 
from the ruins and remains of it 

Division and settlemenfqftke earth by J^Tmihm 

Noah, when he came forth from the ark, settled in 
Mesopota'mia, and before his death dinded the world 
among his three sons ; giving to Shem^ Asia j to Ham, 
Africa ; and to Japheth, Europe. 

Bhem, and hts descendants. 

The descends^ts of S^em settled from Me'dia west- 
ward, to the sea coast of A'ram or Syr'ia His sons 
were E'lam, Ash'ur, Arphax'ad, Lud, and A'ram. 

E'lam possessed the country now called Fci'sia* 
From him it had the name of Erymae and Eljrma is. 

Ash'ur settled on the west or northwest of E'htn in 
Assyria, called likewise after him Ash'ur, at present 
Curdis'tan. 

Arphax'ad peopled Chalde'a. 

Lud is supposed to have wandered as far as Lyd^ia* 

A'ram and his descendants inhabited Arme'nia, Meso* 
pota'mia, and Syr'ia. Fiora his son Uz, a tract about 
Damas'cus, the stony and desert Ara'bia^ was called the 
land of Uz. 

Bam, and Ms descendants^ 

Ham, the second son of Noah, removed into EgyP^ 
which, in scripture, is often called the land of Hanj* 
The sons of Ham were Cush, Mizra'imj Ca'naan, and 
Phut. . 

Cush, his eldest son, possessed Ara^jia. 

Mizra'im and his descendants inhabited Ethio'pi^? 
Lib'ya, Egypt, and the neighbouring countries. 
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Canaao and his posterity settled in PlMBni'ei»f and tlic 
andofCanaau. lying on the east and soutbeasi of tbt 
^editerrt^oean sea. This was the land .afterwards prom- 
•ed to A'braham, which he and his t^ierity accordiug- 
^ enjoyed, and was tnen the laud of Wreal and Judah* 

Phut, the youngest son of Ham, planted himself in 
le western parts of Africa« on the Mediterra'noaiH in 
>e co«mry of M^urita'nia, whence this country was caU 
d the region of Phut^in St. Jerome^s time* 

Japhethf and his descendants* 

The scripture leares us verjr much to the darkf as t» 
e country where Japheth, the eldest son of Noab, 
^tled. Ail we can collect respecting it is, that he re- 
^cl with his descendants to the north of the coiintriea 
inted by the children of Shem. His sons were Go^« 
i'i Ma'gog, Ma'dai, Ja'tan, Tu'bal, Me'shecb, and. 
ras. 

&o'mer, the eldest sen of Ja'pbeth, was the father of 

Go'merites, called by the Greeks, Gala^tians; who 

re the Gauls of Asia Minor^ inhabiting part of Phry^-» 

The families of Go'mer soon grew rery numeroust 
I sent colonies into several pans of Europe. They 
t settled at the Lake Mceo'tiS) and so gave the hame 
Bos'phorus Cimme'rius to the btrait between it and the 
x'ine sea. These, in time, spreading by new colonies 
n^ the Dan'ube, settled in Germany, whose ancient 
ibitants were the Cim'bii. From Germany they af* 
tvards spread themselves into Gaul, where they were 
finally called Go'merites, then, by the Greeks, Ga* 
£, and at last Gauls. 

Voni the colonies of Gaul or Germany originated the 
t inhabitants of Great Britain, 
la'gog, the second son of Japhcth, was the father of 
Scyth'ians; from whose descendanti, migrating over 
I 'casus, it is supposed^ the Rus'sians and Mus^covites 
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Ma'dai,it is generally agreed, planted Me^d'iaj and the 
Medes are called by his name in scripture. 

Ja'van settled in the southwest part of Aaia Minor^ 
^bout lo'nia and Lyd'ia. He had four children; Eli'sba, 
Tai^shish, Kit'tim, Dod'anim. 

Eli'sha peopled the most considerable islea between 
Europe and Asia ; for they are called in scripture the 
bles of Eli'sha ; and the sea itself might be called HeF* 
lespont, as if it were El'ishpont, or sea ofEli'sha. 

The descendants of Eli'sha, passing over into Europe,, 
were called Hel'lenesi and their country Hellasi and a& 
terwards Greece. 

Tai^shi&h gave name to Tar'aua, and all Cilfda^ of 
which it was the capital. It seems also to have been 
the Tar'shish, to which Jonas thought to flee from the- 
presence of the l^ord. 

KitMm peopled Macedo'nia^f called in scripture the 
land of Chit'tim.. His posterity niigrated into Cy^firut 
and Italy » 

Dod'anim sent colonies into Rhodea. 

Tu'bal and Me'shech planted the country lying cod- 
tig'uous to Ma'gog. 

Tiras led his colony into Thrace. 

These are the plantations of the sons of Noih ; and 
after this manner were the nations spread over the earth 
after the flood, and the dispersion of mankind. 

By this account, it does not appear that they migrated 
eastward beyond Me'dia, northward beyond the moun- 
tains of Cau'cacu9, southward beyond Ethio'pia or Haba- 
shia, or westward beyond a part of Lyb'ia and Greece,, 
including Macedo'nia. It is prot>able, the more distant 
parts were not planted immediately by these first colo- 
nies, but by their posterity afterwards* 

The earth in generalf as known to the ancients. 

The knowledge the ancients had of the earth was 
▼ery imperfect. All they knew of it lay within a line 
5upposed to be drawn from the island of ThuUcf the Sfaet«^ 
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land and Ork'ney isUndSi eastward through the middle of 
Vor'way and Swe'den, round Scyth'ia, including I wtia j 
nd from thence pa^^g round the island Ar'gyre* now 
enoniinated Suma'tra, to the island of the Hann'oni, or 
ilenu'tbias, the modem Madagas'car ; then passing up 
nthin the. eastern coast of Africa, excluding Ei».io'pia, 
ith all the middle and lower parts of Africa^ wliich are 
)ulh of mount Atlas, tsJcing in only Egypt, the coast of 
arbary, Maurita'nia^ and Ouin'ea ; crossing the Equi* 
)ctial, and passing upwards agaiU} round tlie Fortunato 
• Cana'ry Islands, through the Atlantic, to Thu'le 
rain. 

The earth, thus circumscribed, received many diyi- 
)ns; but the one most common and most generally ro« 
ived, was into three parts, Europe, Asia, and Africa.. 
These parts, taken together, heathen writers called 
3 world. 
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Europe derived its name, according to the old g«og- 
>hers and historians, from Euro'pa, the daughter of 
:enor, king of the Phoenicians, who, acco/ diny to an- 
nt fable, was stolen by Jupiter, and carried mto. the 
d of Cre'ta or Crete. 

NATURAL DIVISIONS. 

Mountains, ^ift^. Ju'ra^ Pyr^enees^ jifi'entUnetf JSi^ 
Parnaa^suB^ Olym'/iUBj Pin'dua, Oa'sQf Pe'lion. The 
lent and modem names of Europe'an mountains are 
similar, that knowing one, the other cannot easily bo 
itaken. It may be observed, that on ancient mapS| 
following words or letters denote-— 

>n9« a Mountain. Mi're^ or Ponftusj a Sea*. 

c. or La'cu9^ a Lake, In9, or In'aula^ an Island.. 

or Plu'nienj a River. Pr. or Prom, a Cape. 

. or Friftum^ a Strait ^i». or SfnuM^ a Bay. 
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JRivera. The following are the principal mers, with 
the modern name's annexed. 



Jincient. ^ 
Rha. 

Bor^'thcncsm 

Ty'raa. 

litter er Danu'bius. 

Fa!du8. 

Rhodunus, 

Id^rus. 

Ba'lia. 

Tu'gus. 

Tib^eris, 

Du'riuss 

Garu7n'na» 

Li'gcr or Li'goris. 

Seq'uana^ 

Sama'ra. 

Scal'dia* 

Mo'sa, 

Rhe'nusm 

FUur^gis, 

Al'bia. 

Via'draa or Via'der.^ 



Modern^ 

Wol'ga. 

Don. 

N/e'per. 

Nies'ter. 

Dan'ube. 

Po. 

Rhone. 

E'bro. 

Guadalquiv'er* 

Guadia'na. 

Ta'jo. 

Ti'bcr, 

Dou'ro. 

Gar5nne^ 

Ix>ire« 

Seine. 

Somtne. 

Schclrft. 

Mtiese. 

Rhine. 

Wc'ser, 

Elbe. 

Oder. 



• OCEANS, 

^cient Mitnea. Modern JiTamea* 

Oce'dnua AtlanUicua^ 
Occ'dnua German'icua, 
Oce'dnua Britan'icua. 
Occ'dnua jiquitan'icua, 

SEAS, See. 

•Ancient I/amea, Modem ^amea. 

Ma're Mcditerra'ncum, Mediterra'nean Sea, 
JEg€'\im Ma're. Axchipel'a|0« 



The Atlantic ocean. 
The German ocean or N.Sea^ 
Briiish Channel. 
Bay of Biscay. 
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Black Sesu 

Sea of A 'soph. 

Sea of Mai^mora* 

Southern part of the G. of Venice. 

Northern partof the G.of Ven'ice. 

B&lMc Sea. 

Gulf of Finland. 

I'rish Sea. 
Strait of Dyyer. 



PonUua Euxifnus* 
Mao'tis. Pa'lu9. 
Pro/ionftia. 
Ma're lo'nium. 
S^nu9 jidriat'i€u$» 
Coda'nua Sfnus. 
Cylifie'nui S^nus* 
Vergm'ium or 
Vergmnum Ma'f. 
Fre'tum GaHicum. 

Si'nuB Gaditc^nuB. BayofCaMiz. 
^ifnu9 Ligu9ticu8. Gulf of Gen'oa. 

ISLANDS. 

British Islands and their subdivisions^ 

Ancient Munea, Modern Mimea. 

Srj^av'hja ot MMon. Eng'luid, Scotland, and Wales. 
Jugut'ta THnoban'tuittm London. 
Vecturlo'nes^ 
Pic'ti. 
Sco'a. 
Diimnt/np, 
Reg'nU 

Sime'ni oft lee'nU 
CoritclnU 



Ottade'nu 
Brigan'tea. 
Mo'na Infaula. 
OrdovHcea. 
SUu'rea. 



Ed'inburgh. 
Lan'erk, Dumbar'ton. 
Ross, Suth'erland. 
Corn^wall and Dev'onshire. . 
Sui^ry, Sus'sex. 
Nor'folk and Suffolk. 
Lin'colnshire, Not'tinghara- 

shire. Der^byshirei 8cc« 
Northum'berland andDur'hanw 
West'moreland, Cum'berland* 
An'glesey. 

Flint'shire« Montgom'ery, Scc« 
Rad'norsliire, Breck'nockshire, 



and GlamoT^ganshire 

HiBEs'iiiAy or ler'ne. Ire'land. 

^/o'nii, DuVlin and Kil'dare. 

Corion'du King and Queen's County. 

7'Att'/^. Shet'land and Ork'nejrs. 

^bu'doB In'auloB. Western Isles of Scotland. 

^on§t^da ov Mn'na. Isle of Man^ 
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Idands in the Mediterranean Sea, 

Ancient JVatnes. Modem N^mncB. 

Baleafres or Baleor^ides Insula. Iv'ica, Major'ca, & Mi* 

nor^ca. 
Cre^ta or Cre'te. Can'dia. 

Menta. Mirta. 

Zacyn'ihuM. Zante. 

Ce/ihalle'nia. Cefalo'hia. 

Corcy'ra. Cor'fu. 

Sicil'ia, Sica'nia^ or Trina'cria, Si^'ily.^ 
Saf*doy Sardinfmy or Ichnu'^a* Sardinia. 
Cyt^nus or Cor'aica, Cof'sica. 

Itva. El'ba. 

Eutm'a. Ne'gropoDt 

CIVIL DIVISIONS. 

Scandma^via, Scan'dia, > ^^ ^^^ g^^^^^ 

or Duittam J 

&critofiWnU Lap'lsind and Weat Botb'ma* 

Suio'hea. Swe'den Pfoper. 

GuUtB & HiUevio'nes. Gothland. 
Finnin'gia Finland. 

Cheraone^aua Ctm'McflJullaiid, or Denmark Prefer. 
Sarmoftia Euro^fim. Rus^sia in Europe. 
Hir'ri & Ma'tii or Oati9'nea, lavo'nia and Estho'nia. 
Gal'lia. France. 

Cel^ta. Nor'niandv, Brit'tany. 

Agutta'nu Cas'coijrne, Gui<«nne^ See. - 

^Uoh'rogeM^ Centi*^nea D&ti'phine and SaVoy'. 
IMgoneae^ JEdui^ Sefua'm. Bur^gimdy fOid Ffahche'- 
LtUeUia Pariaio'rum^ Par'is. [compte 

J^a'U. Holland and Friezland. 

B^ttJvia. U'trecAt & the isles of tbe^Rliine. 

BelfgtB.k.c. Neth'erlands. 

Mana'fiiU Tun'griU Dutch and Auslrian Brabant'. 
Toxan*dru Ant'werp. 

Germ a' VIA or A^jI-1 
rio'NMsGMJiMAj/' VGer^manj. 

iCAS, J 

Saxc^nea. IFpper, Lower Sax'ony, Ice. 
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Vindelis'ia. 
Boioh^mhim* 
Gtrma'no* Sarmaftit, 

HlSFAl^XA QtlBB^RIA, 

Galla^'iOm 

Helvtftia. 

Ambr(/nea, 

TisvsifnU 

IfA*LlA. 

Gai'Ua Cis^fiina. 
Sam'nhtm, JfivlUoy Cam^ 
fitlniaj Mar'aij &€• 
Loftium^ UmfdriOj Pice"- 

nunif 8cc* 
Dafcia. 
Panmfnia.- 
lUyr'icum* 
EfiiruB. 
Thrt^da. 
Pel9ponn^*U9* 



Bavft^ria; 

Sua'bia* 

Bohe'mia. 

Po'land. 

Spain. [cay. 

Galli^'ia, AstQ'ria, and Sis'- 

Navarre' and Catal(/ma. 

iPor'tugaL 

Swif^sserland. 

Bern, Fii'burgy Baale. 

Schaffhau'sen, Zu'ricb, See. 

Ifaly. 

Pied'monty MiPan, Ven'ice.. 

\ Kingdom of Nappies* 



\ 



The Pope^dom. 

Transylva'nia. 

Sclavo^nia. 

Croa'tia. 

Alba'nia. 

Roma'nia* 

More'a. 



GRiB'CIA. 

Chn^daj or Greece, was anciently divided into jStfe 
jiartaj PelopomM^suSf Grse'cia Pro^pria, Epi'rus, Thes* 
salia^and Macedo'nia; but the Romans, having sub* 
doed these countries, included them all in two finnfin* 
teas v'lt. Acha!iay containing Peloponne'sus and Gm^ 
cia Pro'prias and Macedo'ma^ containing Macedo^nia^ 
Thessa'lia and Epi'rus. 

PELOPONNE'SUSL 

Natural Divisions* 

Mountaina. Peloponne'sus was mountainous, although 
the mountains were not lofty. The principal were 
Cyitfn^f where, it is supposed, Mer'oury was bom ; M^en^^ 
<itUay which was ftequented-by the nymphs } the woody 

13 
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£rymanfthU9f iamotts &r the wild boar slain by Her'cu* 
lea ; Stymfiha'lus i the cold and woody Parrha'aiu^^ and 
Phol'co. 

Arc^'dia has been much celebrated by the poet3 for 
its groves and mountains, among which Pan^ the £d»led 
god of shepherds, principally resided. 

In I^co'niay near the city Lacede'mon, 'was Tayg'C' 
tU8j now the mountains of the Manots or Maino'tes, on 
which the Ijacedsemo'nian women .celebrated the orgies 
of Bac'chus. 

Lakea,, The lakes of Peloponne'sus were neither 
large nor. numerous. Stym/iha'lttB is memorable for the 
voracious birds StymfihoVidety which infested it till de- 
stroyed by Hei^cules. Ler'na is famous for the many 
headed Hy'dra, which Her'cules killed. 

Rivers. Pent'us^ now Belvide'ri ; Alfiheun^ celebrated 
in fabulous history for its passage under the sea from 
Peloponne'sus to Ortyg'ia, a small island\in the bay of 
Syracuse') where it rises in the fountain of Arethu'sa ; 
and the river Eur^'tas^ called also BaJUXpot'am'is^ the 
kinjij of rivers. 

Bays. SVnu9 Corinthiafcus^ the Corin'thian gulf, 
CrUacB'us SUnua^ gulf of Salo'na; Saron^icus Sfnus^ 
gulf of En'gia; ^rgoificua S/nus^ gulf of Napo'li; Si' 
nua Lacov^icufy gulf of Colokyth'ia ; Meaaeniafcua Stfnua^ 
gulf of Co'ron ; Cy/iarU'aua Sfnua^ gulf of ArcaMia ; 
and the Chelonitea Sifnua, 

lalanda. JEgifna, now En'gia, memorable in fabu- 
lous history for being repeopled by ants, transformed in- 
to men by Ju'piter at the prayer of king Jl'acus, after it 
had been depopulated by a dreadful pestilence ; Cythe^- 
roj now Ceti'go, consecrated to the worship of Ve'nus ; 
Strofih'adea^ now Strivali, the island of the Har^pies, 
those voracious and filthy birds, M^hich plundered JEne'- 
as in his voyage to Italy ; Zacynfihua^ now Zante, about 
60 miles in circumference ; and Ceflhaile^niaj now Ceia- 
lo'nia, which is netf ly 100 miles in circumference, and 
abounds with excellent oil and wines. 

Crc'tay Cre^te^ now Can'dia, was the largest island of 
dreece* It was mountainous and woody, with fertik 
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YaHies ioterspereed. In its centre rose Mount Fda^ 
irhere it is said Jupiter was nursed in Ms infancy* 
Crete Was celebrated for the laws of Mi'nos, its first 
Iting, and for its hundred citiesioi which Gno$*9UM or 
Gno8'u9^ Gorty'nay ani Cydo'nia were the principal. 
1'be inhabitants were detested for their unnatural pas*> 
sions, their falsehood, their piracies, and robberies. ' 

The Cyt/ladea were a cluster of islandS) so called 
from being situated in the form of a circle round De* 
los s the principal of which were Ce'oa^ now Zi'a ; Kax'* 
05, Nax'ia; ^n'^/ro*, An'dro ; MeUosy M/io; Serif fihoBf. 
Ser'pho ; and Pa'ros, famous (pr its white marble. 

The other principal islifhds in the JEge'an or Archi- 
peVago sea are Tet^edoa^ LeJboa^ Lem'noBj ChifoMy and 
Sa'mo^, and the isle of Fat'moay to which St. John was 
banished by the Romans, and where he is said to have 
written his Revelationsi in a cave, which is still shown 
by the Greek monks, who reside in this island. 

Cafies or Promontories, ScylU*untj now Skille'o ; 
Male'a^ now Mali'o, the navigation round which was ex- 
tremely dangerous ; T^nfartia, now Mat'apan^ the most 
southern point of Europe, where was a temple of Nep- 
tune, and a deep cavern, whence issued a black and un*^ 
wholesome vapour, and which the poets imagined was 
the entrance to the infernal regions ; jicri^taa, now Ca'- 
po Gal'lo^ ChelonfteSf now Ca^bo Torne'so; and Araoe^^ 
um, now Papa. « 

Uthmtm. The isthmus of Cor'inth, now called Hexa- 
MiVi, on whiqji the Isth'tnian games wexe celebrated. 
It was about 5 miles broad, and ccmnected Peloponne'* 
sus with the northern part ol Greece: 

CIVIL DIVISIONS. 

Pelofionnesus was subdivided into^the following king- 
doms and states. • 1 • 

Subdiviaionsf, Princifial towns^ Ancient and Modem. 

Ari, '• C Coriw'r Am*, Cori'to ; ^//yon^ Basyl'ica ; 

/vena la. ^ Phli'uay Staph'lica j JE'gUimy VosUt'aa. 
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Eie'a. I le'ne^ Ciuaren'za. 

M«>ftft«/ni 5 -^^f**^'^^? Mau'ra-Ma'lra; Py'loM^ Nai^vas- 
JncMcma. ^ .jj. Cy/iam'«fl, Arca'dia; ArerAo'«^,Mo'don. 

• r S/Kn^tm or > Misit'ra or > Gyth'tum^ 
Laco'nia. < LaecdfiB'mon ^ Pa^leo-Cho'ri ; 5 Colo Kyth'ia. 
(^ Epidau't U9^ Mai va'sia- Vec'chia. 

- ,j. J Tcgci*a^ Mok'lia; Mantine'cy Trapoliz'za ; 

2 Megalofi'olUy Leonai^di ; Phi^ntOB^ Phonia. 

Ar'o.r.iU S-^r^gOBy Ar'go ; Myce'mt^ ; 7V<t'zen, 

AT goiw. ^ Dama'la j Efiidau'ruB^ Pidav'ra. 

Sifyon^ the capital of Sicyo'nia^ was celebrated for 
lis antiquity, being the first city established in Greece. 
It was ibunded B. C. 2089, and continiied about 1000 
yeais. 

Cor'inth^ situated on the isthmus of the same name, 
was one of the principal cities of Acha'ia. Its situation 
between the Crissse'an and Saron'lc gulfs gave it great 
commercial advantages. Its merchants became rich, 
and its artificers were famous fi>r their skill, especiaUy 
fi>r the manufiicture of a brilliant metal, called Corin- 
thian brasa. The celebration of the luth'mUin games al- 
so contributed to the importance of Corinth. It became 
rich and powerful ; and was the resort and patron of 
learned men. Its ri^es introduced luxury and its at« 
tendant vices, so that it became as remarkable for prof- 
ligacy and corruption, as it was fi>r wealth and magnif- 
icence. Here St Paul preached the Christian religion 
' and established a flom^ishing church. 

Olym'tiiaj on the river Alphe'us, is memorable fot the 
Olym'/iic games, which were celebrated in its neigh- 
bourhood. 

There were among the Greeks four solemn games, 
consecrated hj religion; the Otym'fiicj in honour of 
Jupiter Olym'pius ; the Pyth'ian^ in honour of Apol'lo 
fpr his victory over the serpent Py'thon ; the lathfmian^ 
in honour first of Melicer'ta, but afterwards of Neptune ; 
and the JSTem^an games, which were first instituted in 
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rionoor of Archemo'rus^ but afterwards consecrated to 
Eier'cules for killing the Nemae'an lion. 

Of these gamesj the principal were the Olym'fiicj 
pirhich were celebrated every fourth year. The period 
>ifowr complete years was called an olym'fiiad. 

The, contests at all the Grecian games were very 
kimilar. They consisted in running, leaping^ wrestling, 
coxing, chariot racing, and other exercises, which tend- 
ed to make the com^batants strong, vigorous, and active, 
ind to .fit them for the duties and the fatigues of war. 
rhe victors were rewarded with garlands of olive, pbe, 
laurel, or other leaves. 

At these games, which continued five days, were ex* 
libited works of genius and art, as well as feats of skill 
ind strength ; aiMS immense crowds of people, not only 
from Greece, but from other countries, assembled to 
attend them* 

MmnHne'a is famous for the victory of the Thelians 
over the Liacedaemo'nians, in which EpaminonMas, the 
Tbeban general, lost his life. 

Mes9€'ne or Messe'na was the capital of Messa'niai. 
Its inhabitants rendered themselves famous for their 
valour*' in the Spartan war, which however terminated in 
their ruin. 

L.acedit'mon or Spa^tay the capital of Lacol^nia, was 6 
miles in circumference. It was situated on the river 
Euro'tas, about SO miles from its mouth, and was the 
most powerful city of an<uent Greece* The inhabitants 
rendered themselves illustrious by their courage, their 
love of honour and liberty, and by their aversion to sloth 
and luxury. They were inured to hardships from theyp 
youth, and were educated for the profession of war. 
Thay obtained the superiority in the afi*airs of Greece,. 
^^ continued it 500 years. 
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ORJE'CIA PRCyPRIA oa GRBKIB PROFKJR. 

HATURAL DITASIOKS* 

Mountains. In At'tita the principal moiuitaiiis ^rere 
Hymet'tus^ fiimous for producing he&ef and marble ; 
]^enteficu9j for its marble quarries $ Lmu'riuMt for its 
iulyer mines ; Ica'ritu, Par'ne^y or Pamt^thu^^ &c 

In B^o'ita the momitains were - He f icon and PimffiiOf 
ttcred to the Muses, and mount Cith^'ron^ on which 
were performed the pr^gicM or sacred rites ef Bac'chus. 

In PMtia waa the celebrated Mount Pama9*9U9^ one 
of the highest in Euit^. It was sacred to the Muscs^ 
to Apol^, and Bac'chus. . 

In Lot'ri% was mount flST/a, between the foot of which 
and the Ma'lian gulf wa& the celebrated pass or strait 
of Thtrm^fiyUy not more than 35 feet wide, where Lie** 
on^idas at the head of 300 Spartans successfully reskifed, 
for three days, the whole Persian army, consisting of 
several millions^ under Xerxes ; but at length being be- 
trayed) the 'brave Spartan and his associates fell a sac- 
rifice to the cause of Greece, after having slain an in- 
Credible number of the enemy. 

JLakea, Co'fiai9 Lafcuey liow Limine, was a spacious - 
lake in B(s</tia, and the only one of note in Gre'cia Pro- 

Siia. Its waters are said to pass under a mountain, and 
y numerous rivulets to communicate with the sea. 

BhoerM, The Jiia'suf and CefihUPaua in AVdca^ which 
united in the Phale'rean marshes below Athens, and pass* 
ed intolhe iea. There were other rivers in Greece^ 
•ailed Cephis'sus, the largest of which was in Bao^thiy 
and flowed into the lake Co^pais^ The other principal 
rivers were Aao'fiuay Jichela'ua and Eve'nua^ noW ctJl* 
cdFida'ri. «i 

Bay a, 0/ionfiiua Si'nua^ Saron'itua SinuSf and Co* 
jrinthiafcua Si'nua. 

Strait a The Eurifiua^ between Bceo^tia and the 
island Ettbce'a, into which it is said Aristotle threw hinw 
self,, became he was unable to ascertain the cause of the 
ebbing and flowing of the tide. The atrait of Ther* 
mop'yl^, between mount iEta and the Ma'lian guli^ has 
been ao^ed above. 
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latmda. £ub^a9 now Ne^gropont, was the largest 
island, excepting Crete, Id the i&ge'aai^a.*' It was ISO 
miles long and about 40 wide. The principHl towns 
were ChmFciay now Egrt'po or Egn'vo ; Erc^tria^ Gwiv- 
alnais ; Ore^u^j Ori'o ; and JirtemU'mm. 

QVfVk MTISKUIS. 

Gr^da Prd'firia was divided into 7 parts ; viz. 
SudtUvUiom. Prineifial rown#, jfncieni and Modern^ 

Al'tica. 5 -^'^^w^f Set'incs ; Eieu'^Uf Lessfna ; Mar'^ 
C athtm^ Acar'ne ; Rham'nua^ Uro'pus. 

Meg^aris. Maj'afm^ > 

f Tkt^ibiey ThiVa ; ««/*'«, Cocia ; Chartm^mi 
B<eo'tia. < .^'^, Meg'alo-Va'thi; JL«ic'ira, Livados'- 
\Xto ; Tan^agra^ Scami'no. 

PhA'otft. S J^^A**» Cas'tri ; Mlate'a^ Tor'co-chori'o ; 
rnorcis. l^nrtc'yrfljAa'pitJ-Spi'tia. 

Loi/ris. Nta^ciay ■■ ^ ■ ' ; JbatfthmfBo^ Salo'na. 

Do^s. Erin'eonj Boi^on^ Pindutif' CytinTium, 

-^Itolia. JVtni/iac'tUM, Lepan^to ; Thermu^^ C9^ydon. 

Eyery part of Orae'da Pfo^pria was highly iaiportnt 
and interesting. 

Athena was the capital of jSt'titA, It was founded 
1556 years beldre Christ, by Ce 'crops, an Egyptian, and 
became the most famous city in the world, as the school 
of polite learning, arts and sciences. It ^was adorned 
'with magnificent temples and other edifices, with gar- 
dens, grires, and pleasure grounds, fin* die resort of phi* 
losophersy and men o{ leisure and curiosity. It was en* 
riched with marble statues, and rarious monuments of 
art and refinement. 

Athens is the place, which St. Paul visited in his r 
journey through Greece, and where, in the midst of 
Mara-Hiil^ a celebrated court of justice, called also jUre* 
«/^Vg-vs, he reasoned with the philosophers conceining 
thsir super&tilion, and taught them, that the true God 
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who alone wm to be worshipped^had appointed a day, in 
wliich he would raise the dead, and judge the world in 
righteousness. 

3£ar'athon is celebrated for the defeat of the Per^sians 
by Milti'ades/ about 490 years before Christ. In this 
battle, 10 or 11 thousand Greeks defeated the Persian 
army, which consisted of more than 100 thousand. 

Thebee, the capital of B^o'tia^ was built by Cad'mus, 
a Phceni'dan, who first introduced letters -into Greece* 
This city gave birth to the poet Pindar, and to the cele- 
brated g'enerals, Pelop'idas and Epaminon'das, under 
whom it became for a short time the most powerful 
city in Greece. 

Plat4t^ais celebrated for the defeat of 300 thousand 
Per'sians under Mardo'nius, by a much smaller number 
of LacMsemo'nians^ and Athe'nians under Pausa'nias and 
Aristi'des. The Pci^sians after this defeat, which was 
about 480 yeara before Christ, never attempted to invade 
Greece. ^ 

Leuf/tra is famous for the defeat of the Laced»m(/ni* 
ans by Epaminon'das. By this defeat they lost their pre- 
eminence among the Grecian states, which they never 
after recovered. 

Charone'a was the bii'th-place of Plutarch, the celebrat- 
ed biographer. It is memorable for the deifeat of the 
Athe'nians, The'bans, and other Greeks, by Philip, king of 
Macedo'nia, which put an end to the liberties of Greece. 

Delfihi is famaus for the temple and oracle of A|x>Ho, 
which stood on an emuience above the town at the foot 
of mount Pamaai'aua^ and near the CaBtaiUan fountain. 
In the middle of this temple was a small chasm in the 
ground, whence issued a vapouri wbich threw such as 
breathed it, into violent convulsions. The oracle was 
frequently consulted in difficult emergencies, not only by 
the Greeks, but also by neighbouring nations, and the, 
temple was enriched with an incredible number of the 
most valuable presents of those, who repaired to it for 
information. 



SHRUd. IM 

EPl'ltUS, 

VATURAL BXTIBXOMA. 

« • 

Mountains. Acrocerau^nii^ the Cerau^iiian niOttntain»; 
and Mqunt Hindus, which consists of several ridges^ run- 
ning between Efiirua Thecal lia^ and Maccdo'nia. 

Rivers, The rivers in Epi'rus were A'phas or JfxoM^ 
jSr'ethon or ArachlthiiB^ and the celebrated Ach^cron and 
Cocy'tus^ which the poets have placed among the rivew 
of the infernal regions. 

Xslanda. EcMna or Echin^adeSf now Curzola'ri^ at 
the mouth of the river Acheto'us^ which is now called 
As'pro-Pot'amoy or the White river. 

Ith'aca^ now Thea^i, is a rocky and mountainous i8l« 
and, celebrated for being part of the kingdom of Ulysi'ses. 
LeWcas or Leuca'dia^ now St. Mau'ra* is remarkaUe for 
the promontory Leuca!tu or Leucas^ which projected &r 
into the seaf and terminated in a perpen&cular white 
rock, from' the top of which was the famous Lover^s 
Leafi^ whence. It is aaid, Sap'pho, the celebrated poetess 
of Les'bos,and others in a .stale of violent passion, tlirew 
themselves headlong^ and put an end. to their lives. Cor* 
ct/ra^ now Cor^fuy was celebrated for the shipwreck of 
Ulys'seSy and for the gardens of Alcin^oOs. 

CIVIL DIVISIOKS. 

EpVni» was divided into 4 parts^ viz. 

^ubdUnfisions. Princifiai townsj Ancient and Modern. 

... C Leu'casf St. Mau'ra ; Aiftium^ Az'io ; 
Acama'nia. | Jnacto^rium, Voni'za ; Stra'tus, • 

Thespro'tia. Ambra'ciaj Ar'ta ; Burthr</tum^ Butrin'tft 

MoWms. Dodo'nay ; Pas'sm^Of"-'^—'. 

Chao'nia* Or'icum^ Panor^muSf Antigomfa. 

wfc^/tf<m is famous for the naval victory, which Au« 
gustus obtained over An'tAony and Cleopa'tra, 31 years 
before Christ, in honour of which he built the town «f 
^^ofi'oUsy and insUtuted games. 
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THESSA'LIA. 

KATUHAL DIYISIOMB. 

Mountains, Olym'/iiia^ now La^cha» supposed by the 
ancients to touch the heavens with its top, on which they 
^ace the residence of the gods, and the court of Jupi- 
ter ; Mount Pin'dut^ sacred to the Muses and Apollo ; 
Cthrya ; the residence of the Cen'taurs, an imaginary 
race of beings, half man and half horse ; (E'ta^ now Ba* 
ni'na, upon which f-lercules burnt himself^ and between 
the fo3t of which and the gulf of Ma'lia was the cele- 
brated strait of Thermoplyl^ x and mount ,0«'«a, which, 
as the poets say, the giants, in their wars with the godsy 
placed upon mount Pe'lion^ that with more facility they 
'might scale the battlements of heaven. 

Rivers, Sfierchfus in the southern part, and in the 
northern Afiidanus^ now Salampria ; Onoch^onusj JEnip'- 
eusj and Pami'sus^ all which imite in one stream, called 
the Pe'neusf along the banks of which, between Qlym'' 
fius and Os'sa^ was the beautiful vale of Tem'fiiy so much 
admired by the poets for its cool &hadejs, verdant walks, 
and romantic scenery. 

Bays, Pelas'gicus Si'?iusj now the Gulf of Volo ; 
and MaUa'cus Si'nus^ the Gulf of Zi'lon. 

Islands, Scia'thus^ now called Sk|a'tho ; Halonnc*' 
sus^ now Dro^mo, Pefiare'thus^ Scandl'lai and Scy'rosj 
now Sky'ro or Sy'ra, the ancient seat, of Lycome'des, 
with whom Achiries lived in disguise, when he was dis- 
covered by Ulys'se^. 

CIVIL DIVISIONS. 

Subdivisions. Princi/ial toivns^ Ancient and Modern,. 

Phti • 'i* ^ Heracle'ay Trachinia or Tra'chys, Zei'tou; 
^^^ "^' I La'mia^ LarUsa^ Cremas'th^ The'he, 

Magne'sia. Ma^ne'siOy Meliba'aj Phe^ray Phe'res. 

Pelasgio'tis. JLarissa^ Gon'nus^ Jttraxy Azo'ru9. 
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The plains of Pharsa'lia in the vicinity of PhafftaluMy 
are celebrated for the memorable nefeat of Pompey by 
Julius- Caesar* ^ 

'The women of Thessaly were flkous for their skill 
m magiC) and-the men for skill in horsemanship, 

Thessaly is every where surronnded by mountains. 
The plain country is said to have been anciently covered 
by water, there being no passage for the rivers into the 
sea ; but it is supposed a channel, between Olym'fiuM 
and Os'sa, was opened by an earthquake, which gave 
veat to the waters, and drained the country. 

MACEDONIA. 

NATURAL Divisions. 

Meiintains. Cambu'ntiy Stym'ph^^ Tom'arusj now 
Tomerir ; and Mount A*tho9y now called Mon'tc San^to 
«)r A'gios O'ros, on which are several cities and towns* 
This mountain is 1 50 miles in circumference, and pro- 
jects 70 or 80 miles into the Aea. , It is remarkable for 
the salubrity of the air, and for the longevity of its in- 
habitants. 

Rivers. Haliac^mon, now the Platem'oni; Mtr€*u$i 
the Vistri'za ; jfx'ius^ the Vada'ri ; and the river Stry'- 
mon^ now called Jemboli, which separated Macedo'nia 
from Thrace. 

Bays. Therma'icua Stnus^ gulf of Saloni^ca or 
Thes^saloni'ca ; Tortia'icus Sfnua^ gulf of Cassan'dra } 
Strytnon^icua Si'nusj gulf of Cortes'sa ; and MetanU 
Sf^nuMj the gulf of Sa'ros. 

Isianda. Pe/iare^thua Was a small island t>n the coast 
of Macedo'nia, which abounded with excellent olives 
and wines. 

CIVIL DIVISIONS. 

^ubdhfUUma, Prtncifial towna^ Ancient and Modem. 

p. . . 5 -^^^^9 Stan'dia ; HeracUeum^ Heracle'o \ 
trifi ria. ^ py^^^ yAi'vo ; Metho'ne^ Moitu ne. 
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Bottiae'a or C PcVla^ PclatVsa ; EdeaUa, Mogle'na ; Bir* 
Ema'thia. i nslay Ca'ra Veri'a ; Gortyn'ia^ Gor'^n. 

Mygd(/ma CTher^ma^ afterward Theaanlonfcaj Salo- 
and Am- < ni'chi ; Antigo'niaj Idom'en^y and AiKthe* 
phaxltis. 1^ mus. - 

C Potida'ay afterwards Caaaan'driaj Cass- 

Chalcid'ic^. < an'der; Jfi/iolo'niaj Poli'na; Stagfra^ Stau'- 

(,ros^ 0/yn'Mtt«, near Agioma'ma; Chatci9» 

Edonlcaand ( '^mpkifi'oU^ Jamboli ; J^eaft'olU^ Caral^ ; 
Sin'tica. iPhUifi'fih and Herac^lea-^Skn'tica. 

The limits of Macedo'nia were different at different 
periods, and in the estimation of different authors ; the 
extent and boundaries of the subdivisions ai'e also un« 
certs^n, and it is not precisely ascertained to which 
some of the particular towns belcmged. 

The western or inland part of Macedo^nia^ called 
Macedo'nia Superior, was cold, rough, and mountaln- 
ouB, and inhabited by various tribes, as the Lynces'tsey 
Helimio'tee and Eor'^, Eorda^^. 

illyris Grs'ca, formerly a part of lUyr'icutnj was af- 
terwards included in Macedo'nia. 

Among the principal towns in IFlyris Grae'ca, JfioU 
h'nia was distinguished for Greek literature. Hither 
Julius Cssar sent his nephew Augustus to complete his 
education. Near this place was a rock, called Nym- 
phee'um, which emitted flames ; and below it were 
springs, from which issued liot bit'umen. 

Dyrrhac^ium^ formerly called Efiidau'rua^ but now 
Duraz'zo, is celebi*ated for the warlike preparations of 
CaBsar and Pompey, a short time before the memorable 
battle of Pharaafiiaf which proved fatal to Pompey and 
his party. 

Pefia was the capital of Macedo'nia, and the birth- 
place of Philip, and his son Alexander. 

At Pydfna, Per^seuSf the last king of Macedo^niai 
was defeated by Pau'lus'J&miKius, the Roman general* 

Thea^aalohi'ca was the residence of Cicero, while in 
banishment To the Christians of this city, SU Paul 
wrote his two epistles to the Tbaasalo'iiinii, 
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Stag*ira wa& tlie natire place of the celebrated pluloft« 
opher Ariatot^le ; hence he is called the Staff trUt. 

Metho'rte iras the town, at the siege of which Philip 
lost his right eye. During the siege, a man by the name 
of An'terj who had been proyoked by Philip, seeing him 
one day from the walls, shot an arrow at him, with this 
inscription on it; ^ To the right eye of PMlifiJ* The 
arrow was returned with this inscription ; ^^Phiiift will 
hang Aattr n&hen he takes the City** which he really diJ. 

PAUififfiii so called from Philip, who fortified it against 
the incursions of the barbarisDs of Thrace, is memora^ 
ble for the defeat of Brutus and Cassius,4>y Anthony and 
Augustus, 42 years before Christ. This battle forever 
put an end to the Roman Republic 

Macedo^nia was the last of the Grecian states that 
rose to power. It was founded by Cara'nus, about 800 
years before Christ. This country, till the reign of Phil« 
ip, father of Alexander the Great, remained in compare 
ative obscurity, though the inhabitants were hardy and 
brave. This king, at an early age, ascended the throne^ 
reduced his subjects to dis'cipline, taught them the arts^ 
of war, subdued the ncigbbourkig barbarians, who des« 
pised and ridiculed his youth, and extended his power, 
till the other states of Greece trembled before him. 
His suocess continued, till finally, at (he J[)attle of Chse* 
rone'a, the independence of Greece was extinct. Phil- 
ip was great among great men, though ^mfortunately 
not good. He was a a^gacious, art&l, prudent, aim 
intriguing monarch $ he was brave in the field of battle, 
eloquent and dissembling at home> and possessed the 
wonderful art of clianging his conduct according to the 
disposition and caprice of mankind* without ever alter* 
>ing his purpose, or losing sight of his ambitious aims. 

After the siibjectton of the Ather states of Greece, 
he formed the design of invading Asia, and caused him* 
«elf to be appointed general of tlie Grecian armies ; but 
in the midst of his preparations, he was stopped in his 
carter, and met the &tB that often afttends the amUtious 
14 
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abd unprincipled) in being assassinated, as he was en- 
tering the theatre. 

His son Alexander immediately ascended the throne, 
and punished the mur.-krcrs of his father. By his pru- 
dence and moderation he gained the affection of his sub- 
jects, conquered Thrace and liiyi'icum, and destroyed 
Thebf s. He was then chosen commander in chief of 
the Grecian forcesf and executed the designs of Philip, 
by declaring war against the Persians. He marched in*, 
to Asia with about 40,000 men, and in three great bat- 
tics subdued the Persians under Dari'us their king ; took 
Tyre and made himself master of Egypt, Me'dia, Syr'- 
la, and all Per'sia. He extended his conquests east to 
the river Indus, vanquished Porus, king of the country, 
invaded Scyth'ia, visited the Indian Ocean, and returned 
to BaVylon, where by riot and excess he put an end to 
his life, in the 32d year of his age, after a reign of 12 
years and 8 months of brilliant and continued success, 
323 years before Christ. Here ended the gloiy and 
power of Greece ; and at the same time an empire still 
greater was rising in the west. 

ITALIA. 

'' iTATVRAL DIVISIONS. 

Mountains, ^ffiee^ Alps; JfifiennVnus^ Ap'ennioes $ 
Pauaifyfiua, Pausilip'po; Vesu'vius, 

The jtl/isy which separated Italy from Germany, 
Switzerland, and France, have always been celebrated 
for their height, perpetual snows, and romantic scenery. 
In different parts they were called Maritfm^^ Rheti'cay 

Ju'he^ 8cc. 

The jifi'ennineB is a ildge of high mountains, which 
runs through the whole extent of Itidy. and gives rise 
to the numerous brooks and livers, which water this 
fertile country. 

Ve9u'viu9^ row called by the Italians So'ma, is a vol* 
canic mountain in Csmpa'riia, celebrated for its f ery 
cuiptions. In A. D. 7P, this mciintain first bicke cut 



into a volcano* The eruption \?as attended bf an earthf^ 
quake, which ruined several ciiies, particularly Pomfieii 
and Her cilia* nettm. Pliny, the naturalist, lost his lite in 
veniuviag too near the mouniaiut'to ascertain the cautM? 
of ihe phenom'enon* Since that time the eruptions havo 
been frequent, and sometimes fatal to the neighboudng 
inhabiianis. The mountain continually emits smoke, 
and sometimes ashes, stones, and fiacies. 

PauaWyfiua^ Pavisilip'po, is a mountain near Naples^ 
on which is sho^vn the tpmb of Virgil ; but it is not cer- 
tain he was buried here. Through this mountain is a 
subterraneous passage, near half a mile in length, and 
sufficiently wide to accommo<late carriages, and foot 
passengers. 

Lakes. There were many fine lakes in Italy, although 
not icmarkable in extent. The prhicipal were 

Jnct. Mod. jinct. Mod. 

Vtrba'nus* MaggiOrt?'. Benctcu^ Gar'das 

Cer^sius. Luga'no. Thraafnu'nuB. Perugi'^k 

La'rius. Co'mo. Fucfnug, Cela'no* 

It was near the lake Verba'nuay that Han'nibal first 
defeated the Romans^ and near Thrdsfme^nua^ tliat he 
defeated them the third time. 

'^Celu!no was remarkable for the transparency of it^ 
waters, which Ju'lius Caesar attempted to drain, and af- 
ter him Clau'dius, who for II years employed 30 thou- 
sand men to dig a passage through a mountain to cany' 
the water into the river iJ'rUy now Gari^-lia'no, but 
wiibout success. 

jildu'nea was a small lake or fountain near Ti'bur in 
La'tium, the wa'.ers of which had a sul'phuvous smell, 
and the angular quality of covering every thing it touch- 
ed with a hard, white, stony substance. 

Fivers, The rivers in Italy were numerous and 
much celebrated in ancient times, although most of them 
were small. The most noted were^ 
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Ancient. Modem* 



Andent, 



Ttb'eri9^ 
TH'briSi or 
Tner. 
CltlnU. 

An'h, 

Pa'duBj or 

Mrid'anu9 

Tic*inus. 

Ad'dua» 

Min'ciua, 

Rhe'nuB, 

Veli'nua, 



] 
\ 



Tive're. fiu^bica^. 



Cbia'na. 

Nc'ra. 

Tevero'ne. 

Po. 

Tesfno. 

Adda. 

Min'ck). 

Rhe'no. 

Veli'oo. 



A the' a is, 

Ar^nus, 

Metau'ru^. 

Truen'tua. 

Au'Jidua. 

Madera* 

Gale^auf* 

VuUuf^nua. 



JUodem, 

5 Rugo'ne, or 
l Fiumisi'na. 

Adige'. 

Ar'no. 

Mc'tr©. 

Trcm'ta 

Ofen'to. 

Ma'gra. 

Vultur'noi 






The Trc'bia Was a branch of Ihe Po, and celebrated 
for the seoond defeat of the Romans by Han'nibal, \rbich 
took place near it. The Rhe'nua is remarkable for the 
meeting of An'thony, Lep'idus, and Augustus on one of 
its islands after the battle of Mu^dnoy to divide the prov- 
inces of the Roman empire among themselves. On the 
Feli'no is one of the most remai*kable cat'aracts in the 
"World ; the river rushes down a precipice of 300 feet 
The river Gale^aua was famous for the delicate race of 
sheep, which fed on its banks, and which were covered 
with skins to preserve their fleeces. The Tarla^er^ 
now Nc'gro, after a course of aboirt 20 miles, loses itself 
in the earth by several horizontal ap'ertures, and after 
lunning two miles under a hill, breaks forth with a grea( 
noise in a spacious cave, called la Perto'aam 

SEAS, BAYS, AND GULFS. 



1 



Tuafcum^ 

Tyrrhe'num^ or ^ Mediterra'nean Sea. 

In'ferum Mafre.j 

Hadriat^icuay or 1 

Superum Ma'rCyOV >The Gulf of Ven'ice. 
.Si'nua Adriaficua. J 

Liffua'ticua Sfnua. Gulf of Gen'oa, 
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Paata'nua Stnat, 
L»d'u% S/nu9. 
Terin4C^U9 S/nus, 
Scyla'ciua Si'nu8, 
TarenUnuM Si'nu^. 
U'riaa S^nu9. 
Tergeatfnua Sifnua* 



Gulf or bay of Na'pks. 
Gulf of Saler^no. 
Gulf of Policas'tro. 
Gulf of Eupbe'mia. 
Gttlf of Squil'lace. 
Gulf of Taren'to. 
G^lf of Manfredof^nia. 
Gulf of Tri-eate'. 



5tci7'to, 1 
Steal may or vSif'ily. 
Trina'cria, J 
Metita. Mal'ta. 
^o'Ua or ? T • / * 

I^va or I «,n.a 



INLANDS KEAR ITALY. 

Sardin'ia. 1 

Sandaii&tUf or vSardin'la.. 

Ichnu'aa. J 

Cor^aica or 

Cyr'nos. 

Diome'dia. Tremi'tit 



Cor'sica 



Sicily is the largest and most important island in the 
Mediterra'naan sea. On account of its fertility it wus 
called one of the granaries of the Roman empire. A- 
mong its first inhabitants were the CyMfiea or Cyclops^ 
'a savage race of men of gigantic stature, fained by the 
ancient poets for having but one eye, and that in the 
middle of their forehead. From their vicinity to Mt^?iay 
a vast volcanic mountain, they were supposed to be the 
workmen of Vulcan^ the fabled god of blacksmiths^ and 
to fabricate the thunderlK)lts of Jupiier. 

JEt'na^ DOW mount Gibel, is remarkable for its volca- 
no, and for its height, which is two miles perpendicular. 
The top of this mountain is covered with perpetual 
snow, while its sides enjoy a delightful climate, and 
from its ferHl^ soil, exhibits a rich scene of cultivated 
fields and vineyards. The poets pretend, that Mt'na 
was the prison of the giants^ who rebelled against Jupi* 

14* 
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ter^ and that the noise and shaking of the ntoiultaiii^ wa» 
occasioned by their eroans and strugglaK^ - 

Sicily was of a tnangular form, hence called 7V/jsa'* 
c/ia. The cafics at the angles are, 

Pelo'rU or > Peio'ro or > Pachy'riusj Passa'ro. 

'Pclt/ru9. 5 Ter'fa del Ft'ro. J Lifydte'unty Marsa'Ia,. 

Towns, 'fhc principal towns in Si^'ilf were, 

Messa^naj Me&d'naw Syracvfa^^ Sf r^aeGs^. 

Fanoft^mu^ Palcr'mo. Drettninum^ Trapa'rii. 

Gf 7a, TerraiK/va. Cata'n^y Cata'ma. 

Near MeSsa'na were Scy^la and Oharyydia^ so much 
celebrated by the ancient poets. Scytla was a rocky 
point on the Italian, aild Charyb'Ss a vast whirlpool on 
the Sicil'ian side of the FreHum Sic^uiufjiy or strait of 
^essa'na, so situated as to risnder the navigation of the 
strait very dangerous. The poets pretend^ that ScyPla 
vas a female monster, confined in a caveht under the 
^rom'ontory, and that she drew ships tqw* the rocksy 
that she might devour those on board. Nefthiffg naore, 
jhowever, is to be understood by this^ thatv tl^ &ncies 
«f the poets to describe the noise of the wMrlpeol and 
the danger ot passing the strait 

Md'ita^ now Mai^a, was the island, to wiMch St. Paul ' 
escaped from the shipwreck in his voyage to Rome. 

1*he Lip'ari or Jlc/Iian isl^ds were so called from 
JE^olua^ the fabled god of the winds^ who, it Was said, 
resided there. 

Sardvnfia was remarkable for its ibrtifty^ althovgh 
the air was utihealthy. Neither wolves nor setpentSi it 
is said, were ever found there, nor but otie poisdnous'herb, 
and that of so singular a quality, that wh^n eaten, it 
produced a fever. Which was attended ^ith fits of lffQgli» 
tiet, and which tcrraitiated in death. 
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. Cw*dem was mountiitioui f kg intiabka&ts were mf^ 
age, and addicted to roMeiy. They fed on honcj, sad 
lived lo a great age» 

It-va^ now El'ba, was for a time made remarkable by 
the residence of the celebrated Napoleon Bonaparte. 

The Sircnni^ta were three amall roekj islaiids, neaf^ 
the gulf of Psesta^nus, the abode of the Sfrensf or sea* 
nymphSf who were ^bolous women^ that by tbrir mu- 
sic were supposed to decoy tfakher miwary marmers* 
to shipwreck and destroy them, 

Cafiea or Prom'^ntoriea. The piincipal capes of Italy 
were Paliniirum fir: P^inu'ro, which takes its name 
from Palinn'ruS) the celebrated pilot of JEne'as, who in 
his sleep fell into the sea near it, and was drowned^ 
Leucofi'etra fir. Cape Piat'taro ; Ua'culi% pr* C. Spw- 
tiven'to; Jatiygftum^ pr^ Q%,^o de Leu^cof and Garga^" 
numfir. Garga'nOi 

OIVIL niYXSKOVS. 

Ita'liay now ItalyrWas at different periods called Sat'^ 
uf^nia^ AuB^^nia^ OSmUriai He^fi^riay and Tyrrhe^nia, 
At first it consisted of many petty states and kingdoms; 
but in after ages, when the Gauls had settled in the 
western,^ and the Greeks in the eastern provinces, it was 
divided into three parU ; OutHa CiaaPfiina, Ita'Ha Pro'- 
firiuy and Ma^na Grde'cia, These were subdivided In- 
to the following states. 

CISALPINE OAUL. 

Sintet, Principal totuna, Ancient and Modern. 

Lign'ria* Qen'ua^ Gen'oa; Me^a^ Nice. 
Tauri'nL Augua'ta Taurino'rum, Turin' or Turin'©. 
In'subrcs^ Medi^lafnum^ Milan ; * TicHnum^ Pa'via. 
Cenoman'ni. Brix'lay Brescia; Cremo^na^ Man^tua^ Ar!* 
Euga'neL 7VK/en'/u«, Trent ; Vero'nay .[dea. 

V^n'-.*- S Pattt'viaj Pad'tta \ Fo'rum Jvlm^ Friw'Hi 
vcncti. ^ A^vAWia. 
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C Bono^nUif Boloj^na ; Mu^iinoy Moile'na ; 
ITALY PROPBR. 



StaiC9. 

Etru'rU. 



Uml>ria. 



La'tium. 



Princi/uU tovn^^ Ancient and Modern, 

SI PiVtf, Pisa; Piorentiaj Flor'cD^c ; I^or" 
\ tu9 Hef*cuU9^ or Libur'ni^ LegAorn'* 

tAriniinum^ Rimi'ni; Pwflu'rMm,Pesa'ro,; 
•< l7rAt'nM7w, Urbi'no ; 5/io/tf'ri«m, Spole'to ; 
L Intcram'na^ Tcr'ni $ ^ar'wja, Nar'ni. 

CAa'culun^j Asco'li ; An'xan^ or Anco'na^ 
Fice'num. X Corjin'ium^ San Feii'nQ; Marru'-vium^ 
(,Sftn Benedct'to. 

ri?o'mii, Rome ; Tifbur^ Tivo'li ; Prtgnts'- 
j /f , Palestri'ha ; TWta/aw, Fresca'ti ; M- 

< ba Lon'ga^ Pahz'zo ; Ga'bii^ O^'Ha^ Ar'* 
I dta C'ynfoH^ Ap!ftH Fo'rumy Tret TaUti' 
\jiay Three Taverns. 

r Caf/uoy CasiUnum^ Cu'ma^ Htrculdne* 
Campa'nia. < wm, Povifte'iiy J\rea/i'oli9j Na'ples; Putc'' 
(; o/i, Puzzo'li. 

Benevei/tuniil^enewen'iQi Cau'dium, 

CAs'eulunty As'coli ; Canu'^itim, Gano'sa; 

< Fenu^sia, Veno'sa ; Ba'riutn^ Ba'rl^ Ar^' 
l^fiiy Tea'nutnj Sala'fiia^ Can'nct^ 

f Brundu'siumy Brundi'sij Caa'trumjQ^L^f' 
Cala'brisB. Xlro; HydrunUum, Oirsonl to ; Taren'tum^ 
V Taren'to. 

C P^a^tum^ Pes'ti, Buxen'tum^ Policas'tro 5 
X Metafionftum^ Sib'arisy Herac'lea, 

C ConsenUia^ Cosen'za; Rh^gium^ Re^'ioi 
X Cro'ton^ Croto'ne ; Petitia^ Strongo'U. 

The southern part of Italy was anciently called Ma^^ 
na Grgfciay but this name was not long retained. 



Satn'nium* 
Apu'lia. 



Luca'nia. 
Bru'tii. 



ITALU lA 

Itaiy was tn all sides surrouiideil by watev cacc^ft 
the north, which was bcmfided bf the w^«. In its shape 
it somewhat resembles a man^ leg; to which it has often 
been coTnx>ared. It seems by nature to have been sup* 
plied with whatever might contribute to the sOpport, the 
pleasure, and the luxuries of life ; and it has descri]^ 
vively been called the garden of Europe, and the mother 
of arts and arms. Its monuments of eloquence* poetry^ 
and taste^ are luiiversaUy known« 

The ancient kihabitanis of Italy ealled thenselves 
aborig^ines, offspring of the soil ; but the country early 
bccanae settled by coronies from Greece. 

Cities. Home was the capital of Italy, and of the 
wlwle Roman empire. It was situated on the banks ot 
the Tffher 1 2 or 16 miles from the sea, uid was one of 
the most magnificent cities in the world. In its great* 
est prospFerity, it is supposed to have cot^ined about 4 
milliona of inhabitants. 

TVAur, now Tivo'H, was utuated on an eminence near 
'the river ^»^,aBd overlooked the villas of A'driau,C9e- 
sar, Crasaus, At^ustus, Mecce'nas, and odier illustrious 
Ronians* 

TuE'culum^ now, from the coolness of its air, called 
l^resca'ti, was formerly a celebrated city, but it is now 
still more so for the magnificent villas in its vicinity. 
Arpi^nviw, was the native city of Ma'rius and Cic'ero. 
AVba JLcnfga was situated at the foot of mount Albe^- 
'tv^) on which were celebrated the Latin hol'ydays, and 
somctiTues extraordinary triumphs* 

Os'tia^ so called from its situation at the mouth of the 
Ti'ber, was the ancient port of Rome. 

-/ir*dea^ Ardi'a, the capital of the Ru'tuE, was famous^ 
for the exile of Camil'lus, whence he brought an army- 
for the relief of his ungrateful couftlry. 

Caphia^ the capital of Campa'nia, is said to have ri« 
vailed even Rome in opulence. The pleasures and lux- 
uries of this city, and the^soilnefis of its climate, first ener- 
vated thesddters of Han'nibalf and rendered them umfit 
for war and conquest. 
Cas0nuM is remarkable for the extreme fiunine>. 
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-which it endured while besieged by Han'mbali ai%d wttcfc 
was so great, that a moose was sold for 300 dena'rii, 
which is equal to about 35 dcrflars, and three quarts of 
grain for the same price. The seller perished with hun- 
ger, but the buyer lived. On the surreader of the city, 
Han'nibai spared the lives oi its d^fienderd* 

JWc/i'o/itf, Na'ples, is remarkable for its delightful sit- 
uaiioQ. It is built on a gentle declivity^ in the form of 
an amphitheatre, at the head*of a beautiful bay of the 
same name, anciently called Futeoia'nus, 

Hercula'ntum and Pomfi^n were once considerable 
cities, and are remarkable for having been overwhelmed 
by an eruption of V-esuvius A. D. 79. These cities 
were buried, one to the depth of 24, the other, of 12 feet 
and remainei unJiscovercd till the last century, 

iria* 

Canna is famous for the fourth and greatest victory 
of Haii'nibal over the Romans. The phdn, on which 
tliis battle was fought, i« called "/Af^r/tf e/d/oorf." 

MoUa is memorable for the death of Augustus, and 
for the defeat of Haa'nib^l by Marcel'Ius, which first 
gave the Romans hop6^thst Han'nibal was not invin'cible. 

JBrundi/siumj Bruttdi'si, was remarkable for the ex- 
cellence of its harbour, till in the 1 5th century the prince 
of Taren'to sunk ships in the chnnntl to prevent his eti» 
emies from entering the port. The sand and sea- weed, 
collecting round the vessels, soon closed the passage and 
entirely ruined the harbour. From this place and also 
from HyfdruB or Hydruv^ium^ the Romans usually cross* 
ed the Adriat'k for Greece. 

Taren'iuniy situated on a bay of th^ same name, was 
long independent, and mamtained a superiority over a 
number of the neighbouring cities; The people were 
Indolent and voluptuous, and having insulted die Romans, 
they were at length reduced to their subjection. The 
people still retain their former character of idleness and 
effeminacy. Tar en! turn was celebrated for oil and hon- 
ey, and for a purple dye, obtained from the shell-fisk 
Mu're^ and Purf/iura, 

Rhe'^iim^ Reg'io, the town in Italy at which St Paal 
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* 
« 

^rst laoded in his memorable yoyage thither. It was 
•urrounded by. a delightful country, covered with orange, 
litron, dive, mulbercy, and palm tiees^ and all kinds of 
cgetablcs* 

Crouton or Cr9'to^ Croto'ne, is memorable for being 
he residence of Pythag'oras, for his school of philoso* 
)h75 and for the birth of the celebrated Milo, of whose 
trength so many wonderful instances are recorded. 
Man'tua^ or rather An'dcB^ a neighbouring Tillage, was 
he birth-place of Virgil; Sul'ma^ Sulmo'na* of 0?4d ; 
yenu'sia^ Veno'sa, of Hor^ace ; and Verofnaf that of Ca'- 
us Nepos, Caturius, and Plin'y the elder. 

The history of ancient Italy is mostly involved in that 
)f Rome, the capital of the Roman empire. This city 
was founded 753 yeai*& before the christian era, by Rom« 
iilus, from whom it derives its name. Rome was at first 
but a small castle on mount Palatine, and in order to give 
it the appearance of a nation, Rom'ulus made it an asy* 
lutn for every criminal, debtor, and mitrderer, who fied 
from his native country to avoid the justice due to his 
crimes* A humorous and desperate body was soon col- 
lected,, which successfully attacked the neighbouring 
slates, and after conquering, admitted tbem to all the 
privileges of the city. The number increased so fast^ 
that in a few years the city waa spread over seven hills, 
the PaVatine^ A-v'entine^ E^'guiUnffJank^ulum, Vimfinal^ 
Qui'rinai^ and mount Ca'iiua* Besides these there were 
the Cafi'it^Hne or. Tarp^ian mount, on the side of which 
was the TarfieUan rock^ from whence condemned crimi* 
hala v^ere thrown 5 Col'lis Hortuk/rum, and the VaHc'kin 
mount, now the most remarkable place m Rome ; where 
are St. Pcte^a churchy the PofieU Palace^ called the Vat" 
ican, and the castle of St. Aft'gclo. The city was from 
15 to 20 miies in circumference, surrounded by a high 
wall, on which were 644 watch-towers. It had 37 gates, 
anrl was watered by T aq'ueducts, which brought the water 
^ronithe distance of many miles. These aq'ueducts were 
^^rvkd over vallies supported on brick arches re^ed at 
^leat expense. -Some of them continue to thi^day, and 
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supply Rome with water. The moaoments, which still 
remain, show with what mafnific^ce the temples, thea* 
trea, amphitheatres, baths, and other public places 
were built. 

The first government of Rome was monarchical, 
which continued 244 yeans, tinder a succession of 7 kings. 
After the expuluen of Tar^quin the Proud, the last ^ 
these kings, the government became republican, whicl^ 
under vai ious forms, contiaiied about 480 years, whea 
Octtifinui Augua'tua Camr made himself master of the 
Roman world, which then included all the important 
parts of Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

The reign of Augus'tns was moderate, wiste, and sue* 
cessful, and so great was his patronage of learning and 
learned men, that this period has ever been caHed the 
JhtguaHm age\ 

He was succeeded by a «et of monsters, called ^m« 
fttrora^ the most cruel, a few of them excepted, that 
ever disgraced the annals of history* 

Under these men commenced the decline of the Ro^ 
inan emftif^* The morals of the Romans became cor* 
rupt, which prepared the Way for the iieue which awaited 
them. At length this proud and magnaiilmous people, 
who had conquered and given iaw to the world, sunk iato 
the most abject slavery, that ever degraded a nation. The 
barbarous nations from the north, whom they had long 
despised, poured in, and overwhehned theih, and th€ 
Hofnan CaPhoUc religion completed their degeneracy 
and rutn. 

The period which succeeds this deplorable state it 
justly called the dark agea of the world. 

HISPANIA OR SPAIN. 

Hiafian'iay called by the poets '/^tfVfa and Hea'fie'rUt) 
Was at first divided by the Romans into Hisfiafnia Cilfc' 
tior i^pd VUterWr^ but afterwards into three province)^ 
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JPravmce9» Prk^^mk io«m«, dneiimi ami Modem. 

ii^Ao'cfd, Rosses; A(/va CorrAfl'^OjCarthagc'. 
Mmftclrim^ Anipu'rias. ller'da, Leri'da. fnsu 
Bar^tino^ Barcelc/na* Segt/viay Segc/via.* 
Tar'raeoy Tarragc/nia. Tole'tum, Tole'do. 
SagufiTtum^MoTvWQvo. Cal'le, Opor'to. ' 
Falen'tiaj Valcn'cia. jtatufrica ') . . 
Paw/ie7o,Painpelo'na. Augu9'tai\ ^^^^%^ 
^ ,,. ^ 5 Hi'<'paH8,^rL\\e, Ga'dea, Ca'diz. 
UCB uca. , < Mafuta, Mal'aga. ,, .. C Seviria 

Lusita'nia, C Emer'ita ? ,^ ./^. ^,. .,, ^ i • 'i!!^ 

Mauntam^. . Fyretiwij Pyr^en^s, the Boithorn boun* 
dary of Spain ; and Caffoty tbe Rogk oi Oiluirur, which 
was opposite to mount *4b'yia on the African side of the 
Fretum Hercu'leum^ flow U^ str«it of Gibrartar. These 
two mountaiixius rocks were» according to tradition, 
once united, and Her^eulesjfin order to open a communica* 
tiou from the Mediterranean ^ea to the Atlantic ocean, 
rent them asunder s hence th^^y i^r^ called the Coium'nm 
Hcr'culUi the. pillars ot H^i'^cuies. 

River^ Ibt'rus^ E%o f Du'riu$j Dauf ro $ AnaOf 
GuacUa'na ; BoB-tU^ Guadalquiv'er i Mifnu9^ Min'ho } 
and the Wg,usy Ta'jo. 

Istanda. The L^alea'reo^ Ma'jw and Minor ^ now 
Major'ca and Minov'ca \ and the Pityu'aiB In'aul(»^ which 
^vere Ebu'aua, Iv'ica \ and Ofafiiufaay Formente'ra. The 
inhabitants of these islands were remarkable for their 
piracies, and for the use of the sling and bow. 

Ca/ies» PrQmonto'num Sa'crum i Cape St. Vin^cent } 
Ir^tdbrum or J^cr^mm^ Cape Fin'isterre % Charidc'mum^ 
Cape Qata. 

I Towna, Sagun'tum was remarkable for the siege of 
I Han'nibal, which occasioned the second Funic ^ or 
i Carthage'nian war. 

J^uman'tia was celebrated for the defeat, and suc- 
cessful resistance, which it several times made with a 
small number of men, against the Roman armies. It 
Was at last taken by Scip'io Africa'nus. 

U 
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Cor'duba, the Iwth-place of Lttcan and the two Sen'- 
ccas, 18 remarkable for a mosque 510 feet long, and 4S0 
broad, supported by 800 pillars of alabaster, jasper, and 
black mavble, which is now converted into a cathe'dral. 

Itatica was the native place of Trajan and A'drian. 

Ga'deSf now CaMiz, the- great emporium of Spanish 
commerce, was first peopled by a colony from Tyre. 

The first inhabitants of Spain, as well ab of Gaul, 
Germany, and Britedn, were probably the Cel'tm. The 
Phieni'cians afterwards possessed several places on the 
sea coast; At length, the Carthage'nians, attracted by 
the gold and silver mines, which abounded in this coun- 
try, conquered the greater part of it ; but they were soon 
expelled by the Romans, who« kept possession oi it dur- 
ing the existence of their empire. 

Under the government of Rome, the Spaniards paid 
great attention to learmng toKi commerce, Qumn^Han, 
Senfecaj Sifiua^ Lvfcauj Pom/io'n^s Meia^ and other 
learned men were natives of this country. Com, wine, 
oil, and honey weie articles of its commerce ; but wool 
was the principal commodity. 

Upon the fall of the Roman empire, Spain was con- 
quered by the Goths and Vandals and other barbarous 
nations from the north of Europe, who overran the Ro- 
man empire, and completed the degradation of that 
iiaughty people, who but a few years before were mas- 
ters of the worlds 

GAL'LIA^ GAUL, or FRANCE. 

Gaul was called by the Romans Ga^Ma Tranaalfp/kia 
or Ul'tefior^ and by the Greeks GMtia^ Beades 
France, it comprehended Flanders, Holland, Swit'zer^ 
land, and a part of Germany. 

Mountains, Pyren^aiy Pyr'enees; Mfieaj Alps. 

JLakea, Lema'nue^ or Lausafnivftj Gene^va; Brig' 
antinu%y Ven'etusj jicro'niuB or Conataniicnf^it^ lake 
Con'stance. 

Rivera, Rhot^antia^ Rhone ; ^rar^ Saone ; jitiArus^ 
Adour' I Garum'fuu Gar-6nne' j Liger or Ligerta^ 
Loire % Seq'uanaj SCfne ; Rhc^nua^ Rhine. 
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Straits J Ba^sj tstc. J^rAum GafiieuMy the strait of 
D</ver ; Ocefanua Britaaficusf Britiah Channel ; Oee^* 
anug Jquitmnficuty Bay of Bia'cay ; GayUcut Si^nntf 
GulfofLy'oDB. 

I9iand9. StOBc'adea^ Hieres ; Ulia'ruBj OFeran, Vin^ 
diliay Belle Isle ; Uxan'tisy Ualiant' ; Qaaarefa^ Jei^aey ; 
Sar^nkt^ Guon'aey ; Ridu'nay Al'demey. 

Crallia waft inhabited by three great nationa ; the Cr/- 
i(B^ who were the principal ; the Aquita'ni, and BePgee ; 
all differing in their cuatoma and language. About 100 
years before the Christian era, the Romans^ under pre- 
tence of assisting the people of Marseille s, and their al- 
lies, carried their arms into Gaul, and took possession 
of a territory -on the southern part of the Rhone, to 
which they gave the name of Provinfcia, Juliua Cassar, 
about 60 years af^er, conquered the whole country. 

Augustus divided Gaul into four porta i Prirtnn'ciaj 
or GaiHa J^arboneWaia^ AquUdma^ Cel'tka^ or Lugdu^ 
nefi^aiaj and Befgica. 

mviaiona* 



Provin'cia, or 

GaniaNarJ>o*<< 
nen'sis. 



Ancient. 

Gene'va. 
Vien'na. 
Valanftia* 
Araufaio, 
Artlaitum* 
Arvefnio^ 
Maaaifkt^ 
Hm'bo Mtur^tiua. 
^Tci&aa. 

{Avarfcum* 
Burde^ela* 
IculU'na, 
Biuaaber'ria. 

CFindafna* 
Certica,or \ ^^^J^''^^ 
I^iigdunen^sis.^ j^^^au'num. 

[^Luteftia. 



AquitaTnia. 



Modem* 

Gene'ra. 

Vi-en«f'. 

Valence'. 

Or'ange. 

Arlrs. 

Av^'on. 

Mara^ka^. 

Narb5nne. 

Toulduse'. 

Bdurgesb 
Bdurdeaux' (d5'.) 
An'gdulame. 
Aux. 

Vannes* ,« 

Nantz. 

Orle'ans. 

L/ons. 

ParTs. 
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fAndamaiu'num, Langres. 

Bel'g». <^ jingtu'ta Trei^iro'runL Triers. 
I Divodu'rum. Met2* 

X^TuVimm. T6uL 

Each of these general divisions comprised seyerai 
small independent states or nations, differing in lan- 
guage, institutions, and laws. Their government was 
generally democratic ; but some of them were governed 
by kings, who were elective, and limited in their autho^ 
ity. 

Among these small nations were the Ilelve'tii^ who 
inhabited the country now called Switzerland. They 
were remarkable for their in'dustry, brayery, and love 
of liberty. 

In Gaul the more respectable part of the commumtf 
were divided into two classes, the Dru'ida aad Efuitett 
to which some have added a third class, the Bardi or 
Poet%, The Dru'ids took care of the religious con- 
cemsy educated the youth, deeided eontroTer^ies, aod 
punished offenders $ the Eg'uit^a or nobles were mostly 
engaged in war* 

The common people were held in.no estimation, and 
were treated little better than slaves* 

BUlTAPr^A. 

The island of OreHl Britain was anciently called Al- 
bion ; the name jBritan'nia being common to all the isl- 
ands belonging to Great Britain. The northern part was 
called Caledt/jkioy now Scotland, and was inhaJ)ited by the 
Pitfti or Picts, so called because they painted their bodies. 

Mountairu. The only mountains mentioned by the 
Romans were the Mori tea Gram'fiU^ now called the 
Gram'pian Hills. 

Rive J 8 & Bavs. Tham'esUj the TAames ; SahrinOi 
the Sev'em 5 ^bu9^ the Hum'ber } B^doPria Sifnust 
Frith of Forth 5 Meta'ris Matua'rium^ the Wasbi -^«* 
tua'rium Itu'tuBy Solway Frith ; Glo'ta, the Clyde ; and 
the Se'nusy now the river Sban'non in Ireland. 

Oceansf Seasy 8cc. Octfanua German'icuSf and Ger- 
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man ocean or North sea } Oc/anus Oc'cidentafH^^ Uie 
-Western or Atlan'tic ocean ; Mafre Ht^et^nieumy or 
Vcrgin'ium Mare^ the Irish Sea^ or St. George's Chan'« 
nel I and the Frtftum Britan'nicum^ or Gafiici^mf the 
strait of Do'ver. 

Iglanda arqund £rit'ai»* Hiber'nia, now Ireland, al- 
so called by the ancients, I'm, ler'ncy Juver'na^ and 
Britan'nia Par^-va i VetftU^ the Isle of Wight | CatftU 
ter'idesj and the S9il'I]r islands i Me'na^ Ang'lesoa, the 
seat of the Dru'ids } Mona!bia or Mon^'da^ Isle of Mao $ 
HeMdcB^ the Heb'rides or Western isles of Scotland | 
Or^cddegf the Ork^neys ; and the UHtima Thu'lCf gener- 
ally supposed to be the Shetland islands. 

Cafies or Promontoriea. Bole^rium Promonto' rium^ 
Land's End | Oerfnum Prom, Liz'ard Point ; Or'caa 
Pronu Dungs'by Head. 

Britain was divided into a number of states i the fol- 
lowing are the principsi. 

8tate9t jinc. ^ Mod, Tovma^ Anc, is^ Mod^ 

Can^tiumm Kent. Durover'num, Can'terbory. 

BeVg4i. Hampshire, VentaBclgmfrum^ Winchester. 

Re^rU. Surry, Sus'sex. 

Duro^tigea. Dorsetshire. 2) ttmarrii^rftfm. Dot^chester. 

Bun.:.^nU. \ ^^^- U^cU,. Ea'eter. 

Trinoban'tt: Mid'dlesex* Z,ondfnum. Lon'don. 

jitreboTtea. Merk'shire. . Rend'ing.^ 

Siit/rea. 3. Wales. Muridu'num. Caermarthen. 

Ordorv'icea. N. Wales. Stgofiftium. Camai^von. 

Brigan'tes. YorWshiie. Mbor^acum, York. 

Little is known of ancient Britain before the itivasion 
o£ It by the Romans under Julius CsBsar, about 55 years 
before the Christian era. 

At that time it was divided into a number of inde- 
pendent states, each governed by a king or chief mag« 
istrate, whose principal office was to command in war, 
Nvhich was always done in person, whether the sovereign 

15* 
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were king or queen, for in succession to the ttowa there 
was no distinction of sexes. 

The authority of the king was greatly controlled by 
the priests, called Dn/idaj who Were not only miniSlers 
cf religion, hut also possessed the right of making laws, 
and explaining and executing them* ^ 

The power of the Dru'itH^ and consequently the hon- 
our paid them, were incredibly great. They were con- 
sidered as the interpreters of the gods, were exempt 
from all taxes and military duty, and their persons were 
he4d sacred and inviolable. 

The ancient Brit'ons were brtiTe and warlike ; they 
had many flocks, and lived mostly on milk and fish, 
without com ; they had no clothing but^the skins of beasts. 

GBRMA'NIA or GERMANY. 

Ger'many extended from the Rhine to the Vis'tula^ 
and from the Dan'ube to the Baltic sea. - 

Mountains and Forests, Among the natural fea- 
tures of ancient Ger'many its forests were remarkable. 
The Hercy'niany Ce'sian^ and Blacky forests were the 
principal ; and the JHt&rey'nH Mon^tts Mere the principal 
mountains. 

divers. The Rhe'nus^ now Rhine ; ViaUr'gis^ Wc- 
ser ; Atbia^ Elb^ \ Via'drus^ O'der ; Amfsus, Ems ; 
Ma^nusy Maine $ and Is'ter^ now the Oan'ube. 

Seas, Ma're Sue^vicum or Coda'nus SfnuSy the Bal- 
tic sea 5 and the Oaf anus German^icus, now the North 
oea . 

Germany was inhabited by many different nations, 
among which were the Fri'si, Bruc'tcri, Cai'ti, U'bii, 
Sicam'bri, and Marcoman'ni^ along the RAine, whose ter- 
ritory was afterwards occupied by the Alemsin'm ; far- 
ther east were the ffaru'des^ JSTarisfcu and Hetmun'duri $ 
between the rivers Anu'sia and AL'bis were the Chtnici 
and Cherus'ci ; farther north were the AWgH t^id Fo^i 
or Sax'ones; along the Baltic were the Lon/robar'dij 
Venfdili or Vanda'liU Bur^gundio'nes^ Gotho*n€s\ &c. the 
-Sue'vtj who were divided into a number of tribes, occu- 
nied the interior. 
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Mf^ktim vdA rtndtn^i9 included that part of modem 
Ger'many, whicli lies south of the Dan'alMB* 

North of Qeraiftiif vere the Cberaone^tua Ctm'briea, 
Aow DsH'MAJtXfaiid StanffUa or SeantUtuifviaf now Nosf- 
WATy Swe'dsiT) and Laip'LAirny vhich were inhabited bf 
the dmfbfi^ and TVi^rdnnrt. 

The feliowing cottntriaa were east of Ger'manyy and 
north of Qreeee axH) the Adriat'ic sea. 

Countrie9. Pfiruifiai t<mns. 

Pdnno'nia. Sir^mium^ Sege^'in^ JTMiftot^tum. 

lUyr^imm. Sefnto or StfiUa^ Jad^ra^ Efiidau'rus. 

Mm'aia. JVes*msj now Nis^aa» 

Da'cia. Zufoha'ra, Uipia, Traja'na, Albia Ju'lia. 

finkadiicd by the JEs'tii, Vcn'cdi, Aga- 

Sarmaftia J thyr'si, Budi'ni, Gelo'ni, Bastar'na, 

Euroha^a I R^^<>^^''^ Hamaxo'bii, Jazy'ges, Tau'- 

' i^ric^ now the CnsnsB'ans. 

i 

Gaul, Ger'many^ and all the northern parts of Eu^ropoi 
abounded with forests, mountains and romantic scene- 
ry. The inhabitants ciid not build large towns and cities, 
but lived a wandering, unsettled life. They were hardy 
and ungovernable, and extremely fierce in war, although 
Mmple and void of artifice. 

THRA'CIA OR THRACE. 

Thrace^ now Roma'nia or Rume'lla, was east of Mac- 
edo'nia on the confines of Asia, separated from it only by 
the Bos'phorus and the Dar'danelits' I it was a rough and 
barren country. > 

Mountains. ' Its principal mountains were Ha^wu^^ 
now Eminch-Dag, which separated it fromMce'sia on the 
north ; P^c'dofi^ ; Panga'us^ now Casta^^iias; and Is'. 
^n&rus. From the top of H<emus. it is said, the Eux'inc 
Wid the Adriat'ic seas were both visible. 

Rtver9, HehruB^ now Mari'za, remarkable ifor its ra- 
pJdhy, and for the coolness and purity of its waters ; A>*'- 
/ttfi or Meatus^ now Mes'to ; and the Lis'sus, which, it 
is Said, was not sufitcient to supply the army of Xerx'ea^ 
with water. 
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OflEAKSy 8EA8, BcC. 



Oce^anu^ Ir/dicus. 
Mafre Mediterra'neunim 
Ma're JEge'um, 
Hel'leafion'tus, 
ProfiotiftUn 

Bo9^fihoru9 Thra'ciUB. 
Pofitu% Euxilnua. 
Boa'fihorua Citnm&riu9. 
Pa'luB Mao^tia. 
MaWe Cak'fium. 
Sinut ^/irab'icua, 
Sfnua Per'sicwa. 
■Eryth^fum Ma're. 
Si'nua Ganget'icua. 
Mafre E(/um. 



Modem, 

ICdian Ocean. 

Mediterra'^nean Sea. 

^g^an Sea, or Archip^ago. 

Sea of Hel'le, or Dar'danellffs'. 

Sea of Mai^mora. 

Strait of Con'stantino'ple. 

Eux'ioe or Black Sea. 

Strait of Caf'fa. 

Sea of A'zot 

Cas'pian Sea. 

Ara'bian Gulf, or Red Sea. 

Per'sian Gulf 

Arabian Sea. 

Bay of Bengali 

Chinese Sea. 



ISLANDS. 

Cyfprua^ Rht/dus^ now Rhodes ; Pathrmtia^ or Pat'^ 
moa^ SafmoBf Chfoa^Lea'boaj Tevled^a^ and /oi^rwi^DOW 
Ica'ros. 



Ancient J^ame§, 

A!sia Afmor, 
Ide^rioj Cetehia J 
and Mba'nia: 3 
Mrtne'nia Ma'jor* 
Armefnia Minora 
Meaofiota'mia^ 
Asayr^ia. 

Syr'ia Palmyre^ne^ > 
P^ni'cia, Jud^a. $ 
Arafdia. 

Babyio'nioj or Chaldm'a. 
Per'aia. 

Hactrla'na. 



«IVIL DITXSIOBd. 

Modem Mtmea, 

Nato'lia. 
Geor'gia, Oangea, 



and Oages'tan. J 
Turcoma'nia 8c Geor'gia. 
Aladu'lia 
. Diar^beck. 
Curdis'tan. 

Syria and Pal'eatuie ^ 

Arabia. 

Frak. 

Per'sia. 
5 Balk, Sublus'tan, and 
I Candahai^. 
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Suaia'na. Chusefl'taB or Snais'tan. 

JPat^thia. Irak A'geni. 

Sarma'tia Aaiut^Ua* As'tracaD* 

Scyth'ia. Siberia. 

^ne* ChitiSse' Tartary. 

ASIA MINOR. 

Mountaina, Mount Tau'ru^j the largest mountain 
of Asia, as to extent, spreads its branches under differ^ 
ent names through this country. 

Rivers, The rirers in A'sia Mi'nor were the Gran'i^ 
c««, now OusTo'la, where Alexander first defeated the 
Persians ; the Pacto'ius^ said by the ancients to hare 
flowed over golden sands ; the Maan'derj celebrated for 
its winding course ; and the Holly s^ whose waters were 
of a saltish bitter taste. This nver was famous for the 
defeat of Cr^s^auB^ king of JLydHa^ who was deceived by 
the ambig'uous meaning of this or'acle, ** If Crt^aua 
fiaaa o-ver the Ha*tya, he ahall deatroy a great empire^** 
The empire was his own. 

lalanda. In the east part of the Mediterra'nean is 
the island of Cy'firua. The principal cities were Pa'* 
tihosj now Ba'foy and SaVamia^ now Conslan'tia. Pa'- 
phoa was the pfeice, where El'ymas the sor'cerer, at the 
preaching of St. Paul) was struck blind, when attempt- 
ing to corrupt the faith of Sur'gius Pau'lus, the deputy 
or governor of the country. 

Rh</du8^ now Rhodes, near the coast of Ly'cia, is said 
to have risen from the sea. It was remarkable for the 
. celebrated brazen statue of Apollo, called Coloa'aus, one 
of the seven wonders of the world. Its feet were placed 
one on each side of the entrance to the harbour, so that 
ships passed full sail under it. It was more than lOQ 
feet high ; and every part in equal proportion. It was 
demolished by an earthquake,' after having stood almost 
a century. The brass^ which composed it, was suffi- 
cient to load 900 camels. 
Pat h'moa Of Pal'moey Ica'riUy or Ica'roay Sa'moa, Chi^* 
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M, JLem^n^By and Ttnffdoe, are in the JEge'an aaa or Ar^- 
•Idperago, some of wliich<he[ve already been meDtioned 
under Eu'ropei although they are geaeraify called Aaiat;- 
ic islands. 

Capea, Opposite the island of Sa'moa^ was the pramf- 
ontory of Myca*le^ near which was fought a celebrated 
battle, in which about 100- tbo<^sand Persians were de- 
feated by a much less number of Greeks, on ^e same 
day that SCO thousand Persians, under Mardo^nius, were 
defeated in the battle of Platas'a. in Greecei by a niuch 
smaller number of Lacedemo'nians and Athe'niaDSy un« 
der the command of Pau&a'mas. 

CIVIL niYISIOM's. 

Suhdiruiaion9. Townty Ancient and Modern. 
Mys'ia. CyzHcua. 

Tro'as. 5 ^^-Z* ^^ ^^^^^> Troy ; Mramyt^mmy 
\ Adramit'ti* 

-fio'lia, EWa^ lale'a j GrynUum. 

lo'nia. V, $ Phocit^a^ Fochi'a ; Smyt^na^ Is'mi 5 C/c- 

Lyd'ia. ^ , ^ 

(^Sher; AttoHia^ Italah. 

Ca'ria. Salicarnaa'au^^ Bodroun' ; Cni'dua^ . 

Lyo'ia. if5'*''^"*' Ek'scnidc'5 Pa'tara, Pa'tera; 

... i ^^'* **' — 5 Lim^ra, 

Pisid'ia & [f ^f5-«,Ka;ra-his'ar5^«/io'cA/a,Ak-Shehr5 

PamphyKia. | 5^ /^ i*Via.Eushar 5 Mfien'dfie, , ^ 

Isau'rica& Clco'mum, Koni'ehj JDer'dc, Alah-da^; 
Lycao'nia. \ Lya'tra, -^i^^. .. ^ 

Cilic'ia. J f ?»;*««, Tar'sous or Teras'so; la' sua, 

?Aisse; Mco/i'olia^ Kenisat-asoud. 
Cappado'cia and ^ CyAiV^rajBuyterehj Metite^ne^Mz- 
Arme'nia Mi'nor. ^ lari'a. ' 

T>w*«a jr^'^'lT' ^ii"«Q""; AmaaHa, Amasi'eh,- 
Pon tus. V Trafi^zua, Treb/isond ; Ettfiatc/na. Tche. 

L^i*ch, ^ 
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Paphlagc/ma. Siao'fiejSYnub; Caram'to, Keren/pu 

Ti.'f !>»«/;• ^Pru'aUf Bur^sa; Jpunu^a^ Mouda'iiiaf 
jJiMjnna. ^ Xici/a^ I»-Nik ; Liby^My Gcbi'sc. 

Gala'tU. Jincy*r 4^ An^oW t9Li 7)i'vtif m, Tchorouip, 

p. *. 5 l>^odice^ai La^dik ; Colot'ea^ Cho'nos ; 

rnrygria. ^ Gof^dium, Goi^diu-come ; Pe9't^nu9. 

Trt/ja or Troji the capital of Tr^a^y was buUt«OD a 
small emioeDce near mount Iday at the distance of about 
four miles from the sea. It is celebrated for the mem* 
orable siege of ten years, which it sustained against the . 
GreekSf who at length, by treachery^ got within the 
wallsy set fire to the city, put the greater part of the in* 
habitants to the sword, and carried the remainder away 
captive. This was what is called the Troj'an fvar, which 
forms the subject of the epic poems of Homer and 
Virgil. 

Efih'esua was famous for a temple of the goddess 
Dia^na, which is mentioned in the 19th chapter of the 
Acts of the Apostles, and was considered one of the 
seven wonders of the world. It was 425 feet long and 
200 broad. The roof was supported by 127 columns 
60 feet high. It is said this temple was 220 years in 
building. 

Mil&tU9 was the principal city in lo'nia. It was the 
birth-place of Tha'les, the father of pliilosophy, and of 
Anaximan'der, the inventor of dials, and of maps. 

Ico'niumy L^u'tra and De¥ht are the cities mentioned 
in the Acts of the Apostles, xiy. 19, where St. Paul 
preached the Gospel, and where he was stoned. 

Tat'H'j^n was the birth-place oi the Apostle Paul, and 
was remarkable for the attention of its inhabitants to phi- 
losophy and the sciences. 

J^tca'a^ Nice, is celebrated for the first general ec- 
clesiastical counciU which was held there. Gor^dium is 
famous for the Gor^dian knot^ which Alexander cut with 
his sword, instead of fairly untying it. 

^'aia Mi^nor was principally settled by colonics from 
Greece, became the field of battle between the con- 
tending powers of Europe and Asia> and was of emiiisc 
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subject to man^ reyolutions. It was likewise the placei 
where the Apostles particularly exerted themselTes to 
establish the Chrisdan religion. Here were the seveo 
churches of Asia^ which St John addressed in the Rev- 
elations* 

COLCHIS, ALBA'NIA, IBE'RIA. 

Tliese countries, now Geor'gia, including Mingrrelia, 
Imaret'ta, and part of Circas'sia, were situated between 
the Eux'ine and Cas^pian seas. They are mountadnous, 
but extremely fruitful. 

PhaTaiM was the capital of Col'chis, and celebrated 
'iP fable for the expedition of the Ar'gonauts from Greece 
in search of the golden fleece^ by which is understood 
the rich productions of the country. 

ARME'NIA 

* 
Armtffiia Ma^jovy now Turconia'nia, is a mduntainous * 

country. Here are Tav^ruay ^nft7au'ru«,Nepha'tes, &c. 

and according to some, Mount Ar'arat^ where Noah*s 

ark first rested. 

The rivers Tifgria and Mu/ihraftea take their rise in 
this country. 

The principal towns were Tt/granotef^ta and wfr- 

SYRIA. 

Syrta once extended from Cilic'ia and mount Ama'nus 
to Ara'bia and Egypt, and from the Mediterra'nean to the 
Euphra'tes. It was divided into five parts. 

Subdivisiona, Princifial totvna* 

Gommage^ne. Samoaa'ta^ Sem'isat ; Zeug^ma^ Zeg'mc. 

CAntif/chia^ An'tioch 5 Ber^*a^ Alep'po; 
Bambi/caj orl .-. ... 
Seleu'cis, or. \ Hierafi'oKs. J ^''^'^^^ 
Syr'ia Pto'pria. I HeUofi'olia. BiFbec; 

I Jilexan'driay Alexandret'ta or Soande* 
L roon'. 
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Cceic Svr^ia. $ ^«««»'<^«*i Dein'e»k i Palmyra Tad- 
^ i xnor. 

Phcenic/ia 5 ^y''^** "^y*"*' ^*'''^''> ^^^^^^ Triii'<^li9, 
rnoenic la, ^ Trij/oli. 

Judas^a, or C HiBBosoLfratAj jBau'tALSM, ^^M« 
Palaesti'na. ^ Uhemj Beth' el^ E'phraim^ 8cc. 

PaJassti^na, called also the Holy Land^ the Iiaitt/ of 
Ca'naan^ of Itfracl^ and of Jufdah^ was again ditided 
first into twttve iribea % afterwards into the kingdoms of 
Ju'dah and la'raely and at last by the Romans into seT« 
eral districts. 

Districts, Princifial towns. 

rCa^nsy Chora^zin, Capei^nanm, JesVeel, Ti- 

Galils' J be'rias, Mount GiFboa, Beth'lehemy Naz'- 

^' j areth, near Mount Ta'bor, Na'in, Zab'ulon, 

l^Ptolema'is, now A'ctc 
Samaria. Sama'ria, Casare'a, Joj/pa» 

fJeru'aalem, the capital, was built on four 

I hills, called Sfon, ^cra, Mori'ah^ and Be- 
T , , J ze'tha ; Jer'icho, Beth'el, Gil'gal, E'phra- 
Juciaea. < j^^ He'bron, Mam're, iJ^MV^yi/'w, the 

I birth place of our Saviour ; Em^maus^ 

t^Ra'ma} Gibla. 

Pi^'ii;o'*«»« S Ga'za, Gath, As'calon^ Azo^tus or Ash'dodi 
rnius tffla. ^ ^^ Ek'ron. 

Ber»' f Ra'moth-Giread, Ash'taroth, and Decap'* 
Qjy ? f' i ^^^ which was a confederacy of ten cit- 

SS'r \ ^^^^' Thc'man, and Boz'ra. 

Mountains* A chain of mountains pervades Syr'ia 
from north to south. The highest and most remarka- 
ble are Lib'anus or Leb'anon^ Sha'ron, Ta'bor, Ne'bof 
Pis'gah. Caramel, Seir, &c« 

Lakes or Seas. Genes' arethy or Tibe'riasy and jis" 
thaVtitss^ or Ma're Mor'tuum, which, from its stagnant 
waters, is now called the Dead sea. This lake is so 
salt, that neither animals nor vegetables live in it. It is 
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nearly 100 tnilet io extent, and k supposed to occupy 
the place where the cities of Sod'om and Gomor'rah 
once stood. 

The principal river was Jorda'nea, or Jor^dan, which 
connected the above lakes together. 

Fal'eatine^ or Jud^'uy was the principal scene o£ the 
various reveUtions of. Gody and of the wonderful work 
of the redemption of man. It was situated aliaig tht 
eastern shore of the Mediterra'nean sea ; extending about 
180 miles north and soutbi between 31 degrees and 33 
degrees and 40 minutes north latitude \ and was about 
80 mites in breadth. 

This was a country of mountains and vallies, and of 
hills and plains* The climate was generally hot, al- 
though agreeably moderated by refreshing breezes from 
the mountains. The soil was fcrulcy pioducing plenti- 
fully grass for cattle^ and herb for the service of man, 
and wine and oil; that maketh glad the heart, and bread 
that giveth strength. It was a land flowing with xxulk 
and honey. 

The ancient inhabitants were numerous, and extreme- 
ly addicted to Idolatry, superstition, and gross wicked- 
ness, for which they were driven out and destroyed by 
the Jews, who in their turn became as degenerate and 
sinfuly notwithstanding the miraculous dispensations of 
God to reclaim and instruct them. In consequence of 
which they likewise, although the once favoured people 
of God, were driven from this land offiromUcj and are 
at this day dispersed among all the nations of the earth. 
They however still look with longing eyes to their na- 
tive land, and sigh for a return ; and we have the aasur-* 
ance of Scripture, that the day is approaching when this 
wonderful people shall again revisit their ancient inheri- 
tance, and shall then worship and serve the Qod of their 
fathers. 

ARA'BIA. 

Ara'bia was divided into three parts. 

Divisions. Princifial towns. 

Ara'bia Deser'ta* T/iafi'sacus. 
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r Pe^traj Krac ; Berenfeff more anclenl- 
Ara4>ia Petrsea. < ly E^zion G^bevy Fhafroj or Pofran^ 

[^ and Jirnn'oe now Su^ez. 
Arabia Fe'lix. Sadafthaj Sana'a ; Mar/aba^ Ma^reb. 
Jira^bia Fe^lix was the southern part of Ara'bia} and 
remarkable for its fertility. 

JN^enr the northern part of the S^nns Arab^icus^ now 
the Hed sea, t?ere the mountains SVnai and Ho'reb, 
On Mount Si'nai the law to the Israelites was g^yen to 
Moses amidst an awful and miraculous display of the 
majesty of God- 

Babylo'nia and Chald^a^ now Eyra'co, or frifca Ar'* 
abic» was norA of the Persian gulf on the river £u« 
phra'^tes. ' ' 

BaB^ylon^ ih'd capital^ was one of the most ^cient citr 
ies in the world, and celebrated for its magnificence and 
extent. It was 60 miles in circumference, surrounded 
by a wall 50 feet thick and 300 feet high, and had 100 
brazen gates. 

Mesopotafmia^ now Diar'bec, was between the rivers 
Euphrat'tes and Tigris. 

"The principal tovfns were MaHbis, Seleu'eia^ now Bag^* 
dad, Bat'fUB and Bdea'se, 

Some Rave supposed the Garden qf Eden was in 
Mesopota'mia. 
. Aasyria^ now Curdis'tan, was east of the river Ti'gris. 
The principal cities were Wnus or Mnfe-ve^ JBtrbef" 
lo, and Cten'ifihon. 

Me'dta extended along the Caspian sea. Its chief 
town Was Eebac^ana, now Ham'adan. 

Of Per'sis and Suaia^na^ now Per'sia, the principal . 
tovfns were Peraeft'oUa^ Su^sOj and Elyma'ia. 

The countries east of Per'sia were little known to the 
ancient Romans, and therefore seldom mentioned, ex- 
cept in the history of Alexander the Great, who extend* 
ed his conquests to the river In'dus. 
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AFRICA. 

NATURAL DIVISIONS. 

Mountaim. At'ltu is the principal moUDtain in Afri- 
cai that was anciently known. It runs across the dessert 
from Egypt to the Atlantic ocean, and is so high that the 
ancients imagined the heavens rested oh its top. 

Rivera. The JVflua or Nile is the largest and moat 
celebrated river of Africa* Its sources were unknown 
to the ancientsy as were also the causes of its annual in- 
undations, to which Egypt owes its extraordinary fer^- 
ity. It is now ascertained, that this river rises in the 
Mountains of the Moon in Abyssin'ia, and that its inun- 
dations ar^ caused by the periodical rains, which for sev« 
eral months annually prevail in that country. It tuns 
northerly through the whole extent of Egypt. At the 
town of Cercaso rum it divides itself into several streams^ 
and falls into the Mediterra'neao sea by seven mouths. 

ooKAKs, SEAS) kc» 



Ancient, 

Oce^dnua Atlanticue, 
OcefamiM In'dietta, 
Mafre Mediterrafneum* 
SUnua JirabUcua, 
Fre^tum Hercttfleum. 



Modem. 

Atlantic O'cean. 
In'dian O'cean. 
Mediterra'nean Sea» 
Ara'bian Giilf, or Red Sea. 
Strait of Gibr41'tar. 



CIVIL DIVISIONS. 


Ancient. 


Modem. 


MauHta!nia Tingita'na. 


Moroc'co. 


Maurita'nia deaarien^aia. 


Algiers'. 


JSTumid'iat Afhrica Pro'pria. 


Tu'nis. 


Trifi'olita'na, 


Trip'ollJ. 
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Cyretu^ietty Lifya Sufitfrior. Bai^ca. 

JEgypltuB. E'gypt. 

Lib'ya IfiferioTy GstvfHa. Bileduf gerid. 

SoHiufdine^^ Za'ara or the OeserU 

J3intol</ie9* Ne'groland. 

Mthw^fikB ^ Lib'ym ftars. Upper Ethii/pia. 

Mthi(/pim par%. Lower Ethio^pia. 

JEGYPTUS OR BGYPT. 

DivUiana. Frincifiai towns, 

X7»«n^ii« C Memffihis, near the place where Granil 
R il;!;. 1 Cairo now stands jTAe'tojThebrt I Cof^. 
Mpe nor. ^ ^^^^ Acavlthuf^ ArHnfoii, &ytfne. 

JBg^p'tua CPtlvl^ium^ Damtet'ta; Ctmt/fiusy near 
In'ferior or < whicK is now Roset^ta 5 fite'it, J^at^cratU^ 
the Del'ta. {^Alexan^dria. 

In the east of Lower Egypt was the land of Go^sAenp 
where the children of Israel dwelt. 

Egypt was one of the most celebrated countries in 
the world* In ancient .times it was esteemed the school 
of learning ; and the most illustrious men in Greece re- 
sorted thither for instruction* 

No country exhibits such wonderful productions of 
art suid labour, as^ Egypt* One of the most useful of 
these works was the celebrated lake Magfri^^ which was 
more than 200 miles in circumference, and is said to have 
been dug by an ancient king of the same name. It was 
intended as a tes^ervoir of the superabundant water dur* 
ing the inundation of the Nile. After the river had sub- 
sided, the waters of the lake were drawn off by canals 
in various directions to supply the country, as it very sel* 
dom or never rains in Egypt. 

The pyr'amids are another stupendous work of the 
Egyptians. It is supposed, they were designed to be 
the burial places of the ancient kings. The largest cov- 
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<A>s about lO acres of ground, and b more than 50(Xfeet 
in perpendicular height. 

Near the pyi^amids are subterra'nean vaults of prodi« 
gious extent, in which were deposited the embalm^ bod- 
ies of the Egyptians, commonly called mummies. Some 
of these bodies are still perfect and entire, although they 
have been kept more than 3000 years. The art ofem^ 
balnung the bodies ot the dead in this manner is now lost* 

The Ub'yrinth was another wonderful production of 
the Egyptian kings. It consisted of 12 palaces, Wdd 3000 
houses, built of marble, under groimd, or covered over, 
communicating with each other by innumerable wind- 
ing passages, so intricate and perplexing, that to escape 
from it was almost impossible. 

Another remarkable work was the fomous light tow- 
er on the island of Pha'ros, raised so high, as to be seen 
at the distance of 100 miles.. 

These are some of the wonders of Egypt, which show, 
that their knowledge of mechanics must have been ve- 
ry great, if not superior to what is now possessed. 

The country from Egypt to the Atlantic, now called 
the coast of Bar'bary, for the space of near 2000 miles, 
borders all the way on a barren sandy desert, called Z</- 
ara or Sa'hara^ which sometimes approaches within a 
few miles of the Mediterra'nean. 

In Marmor^tca stood the temple of Ju'piter Am'mon, 
in the middle of a sandy desert, through which travel- 
lers were guided by the stars. 

Cyrend^ica was in the northern part of Africa ; its 
capital was Cyre^ne ; the other cities were Bar'cey PtoF- 
ema^ia^ Beren^ce^ &c. 

Lefi'tiiy O^a^ and SaVrata were the principal cities in 
the /?fVo ^yr'tica^ or Trip'olita'na. 

The capital of Africa Pro'pria was Oarthd^o^ or Car- 
thage It was built by a colony from Tyre 8 or 9 hun- 
dred years before the Christian era ; it flourished 7 or 9 
hundred years, and its greatest population was no less 
than 700 thousand inhabitants. It maintained the mem- 
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foaMit wws with the Romans, called the PtAiie iDarti 
in the third of which Car'thage was totally destroyed by 
the second Scip'io Africa'nus^ 147 years before Christ. 

About 15 miles east from Car^thage was Tu'nc9f now 
Tu'ms, at the mouth of the river Bag^rada, near which 
the army of Reg^ulus, the Roman general, destroyed an 
enormous serpent with their engines of war, after it had 
killed a great number of the soldiers. The skin, which 
is said to have been 1 30 feet in length, was carried t» 
Ronie» and long preserved there. 

Hedrume'tuTTif Thap^9U9y and U'tica were in this part 
•f Africa. 

J^umid'ia was divided into two kingdoms, Maa^y^U 
and Maaaa'aili. Masinis'sa was the most celebrated king 
of the former and Sy^phax of the latter. 

The principal fowns were Tal/raca, Bi/i'/io Re^gHiaj 
Ru'ficade', Cir'ta^ and Za^Tnay which was famous for the 
defeat of Uan'mbal by Scip'ia 

Maurita'nia^ now Fez and Moioc'co, extended to the 
western coast of Africa, and was bounded south by Gae* 
tu'lia and the Atlas mountains. 

The principal towna were Cmiare'ajzod Tin'giaj now 
Tan'gier, south of the Fre'tum Hercu^eum, now the 
strait of Gibraltar. 

West of Gatu'Ha were the Inau'lm Fortuna^tcB^ or 
For'tunate Isles, now the Cana'ries. They were repre- 
sented as the abode of the blessed, and the residence of 
virtuous souls after this life* 

North of these were the In'aulm Purfiura'rUBy now the 
Madeir'as ; and south of them were the Infaulm Heafiei^» 
idea of the ancients, supposed by some to be the Cape 
Verd Islands. 

Ethio'pia was situated south of Egypt, and extended 
along the Red Sea southward, to parts of Africa unknown 
to the ancients. It probably comprehended the countries 
now called Dongo'la, Senna'ar, Abyssinia, and part of A- 
del or Zei^la. 
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The most uanal name of Ethio'^. was Abawe'ne ; 

but in Scripture it was called the land of Cush* 

The principal nations, that inhabited this country, were 
the Blem'fny»€8y fabled to have had no heads, their mouth 
and eyes being fixed in thek breasts. This story might 
perhaps have proceeded from their having ^ry short 
Decks. 

The Troglo<fites were a very savage nation, that lived 
in caves, and fed on serpents, lizards, &c. Their lan- 
guage had no articulate sounds, but resembled the 
shrieking of bats. The Pig'miea lived in a province 
near the Troglod'ites, and were extremely short, black, 
and hairy. 

The metrop'olis of this country was •5m^w'«<-. The 
principal river was the JVr/<?, which took its rise among 
the mountains of the Mooih 
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Saving given agfografikiad outline of the different paTi% 

of the earthy both ancient and modern^ it may be firofi^ 

er to mention the different forms ^governments the 

ftrincifial entfiires which have exiatedj and the d^ercng 

kinda o/reUgion which have firevaUed. 

POLITICAL DIVISIONS. 

An emfure consists of several large cou&trieS) sttbj^t 
to one soverei^y called an emfieror. 

A kingdom is generally a less extent of country, sub- 
ject to one sovereigBy called a king, 

A dutchy ot firincifmli'ty is a still less extent of coun- 
try, governed by one, who himself is subject to the su* 
preme power. 

DIFFEttBNT FOttMS OP GOV£RNME^T« 

A ^tate is alarge society of men, united under one gov- 
ernment for their common security and welfare. 

The constitution of a state is the body of fundamental 
laws, which secures the rights of the people, and regu- 
lates the conduct of their rulers. 

The eovereignty of a state is the power, that governs it. 

Every regular government consists of three branches, 
the le^ulativcy the judiciary, and the exec^utive. 

1. The legislature or leg^ialative fiover, makes the 
laws for the government of the people. 

The leg'ialative /lovfer is generally composed of three 
others, which, in the government of the United Statee^ 
are the President^ the Sen'ate^ and the House of Refire- 
senftatives s and wlj(Bn assembled, they are called the 
Orf^ess, 
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In the indiTldual states the leg'ieiature consists of a 
G<nfemor^ Srnfate and House q/Refiresen'iatrves. These, 
when convened, are in some of the states called the Gen- 
tral Msembfyy in others, the General Courts as lo Mas- 

flftchusetts. 

In England the legfUlature is composed of .iribe £in|r» 
and two separate bodies of men, caUed Lords ztiA Com* 
mona. The Lords axe the J^'obility ; the Commons are 
ehosen by the people. When these branches are assem- 
bled to make laws, and to deliberate on national a&irs, 
-^they are called the Pat^liament. 

2. The Judic^iari^ is that branch of a regular govern- 
ment, which explains the law, and hears and detennines 
all complaints. It is vested in w^evaljudgea^ who form 
a court* 

3. The exec'utrve power sees that the laws are put in 
execution. It is vested either in a governor, /ireoidenti 
kingf or emperor. 

The /orm qf government is the particular manner, in 
which it is exercised. 

There are three kinds of government, which, under 
various modifications, constitute all others ; mokarchy^ 
aristoc^racpf and democ'racy. 

1. A monfarchy is where the aov* ereignty^ or supreme 
power, is vested in the hands of one individual, caUed a 
morfarch^ whether a king or an emperor. 

A Hmited monfarchy is where the power of tiie sove« 
reign is limited by law. 

An arbitrary or absolute mon'arcky is where the sove- 
reign is not limited by law ; but he disposes of the lives 
and property of his subjects at his pleasure. 

In an ab'solute government thore are no laws, but the 
will of the sovereign. If he exercise his power with se» 
verity and abuse, he is called a despot or tyrant. 

An elec'tive monfarchy is where the sovereign is ap- 
pointed by the suffrages or votes di the people. 

A hereditary mon'archy is where the supreme author- 
ity, honours, and titles, descend from one sovereign to 
another by right of inheritance, established by law, as 
from father to son. 
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2. An aristocracy is where the supreme power is Test- 
ed in a council of select memberS) sometimes called the 
nobility, 

3. A Democ'racy is where the supreme power is exer- 
cised hj the whole body of the people. 

ArefiudHeh where the supreme power is intrusted by 
the people to councils, composed of members, chosen for 
a limited time, and where there are several independent 
states united in one generaljsovemment. 

The government of the United States is • rejiublicj 
and it is tbe only one that no^ exists. 

A mixed government partakes of monarchy ^ aristoc'ra^ 
cy^ and democ'racy^ as is exemplified in the British gov- 
ernment. 



THE MOST SBBCAfiKABLE EMPIRES THAT HAVE 

EXISTED. 

The Babylo'nian or Assyrian empire, the first called 
universal^ is supposed to have be^n founded by Nimrod 
2217 years before Christ. It continued about 1450 
years. 

Cyrus conquered the Babyk/nians, and on the ruin of 
their empire established that of the Medea and Peraiansf 
the second universal empire, 438 years before Christ. 

Alexander the Great conquered the Per^siana under 
Dari^us^ their last king, and estabfished' the Grecian^ 
which was the third universal empire, 330 years before 
Christ. 

After the death of Alexander, his conquests were di- 
vided among his f|;enerals ; the principal of which were, 
Ptofemy in Egyfit^ Seleu'cus in Asia, and the descen- 
dants of Antig'onua in Macedo'nid. 

All these kingdoms were subdued by the Romans^ 
who established the fourth universal empire, and extend- 
ed it over all the important parts of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. 
Tbe Roman emfiire was overturned, in the West, by 

17 
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the Goih9 cAd Van^dais, and other barbarous tmtkffls from 
the North, in the fourth and fifth centuries, whose descen- 
dants now possess some of the finest and richest coun* 
tries in Europe; in the East, first by the followers of 
Ma'homet) under the name of Sar'acent ; and finally by 
the Turksi who still keep possession of their conquests. 
The most distinguished empires of the present time are 
the French, the Ra^sian, and the British. 



. DIFFERENT RELIGIONS. 

Religion is a system of divine faith and worship. 

There are ybwr kinds of Religion, the Pagan or HeO' 
thtny the Jevfiah^ the Christian^ and the Mahometatiy or 
more properly Moham'medan. 

Pa'ganism is the worship of false gods, such as idola 
or imagcB^ made by meB^s hands ; or natural objects, as 
the suD, moon, and stars, rivers and sometimes ferocious 
beasts, or other objects. 

Jtddaium is the worship of the one true God, as re- 
vealed in the Old Testament ; but it rejects the New 
Testament 

Christian'ity is the worship of the true Ged, as reveal- 
ed in both the Old and New Testaments; and as taught 
by Jesus Christ and his disciples and apostles. 

Mahom'etaniem^ or I8*iami8my is a system of fiuth and 
worship composed of Pa'ganism^Ju'dahmjVnd Chriatian'" 
tty, Ma'homet or Moham'med, a celebrated impostor of 
Arabia, was the author of this system. His fcdlowers 
are called MahomfetanSf or Mua^sulmetij and the book, 
containing their religion, is called the Koran or Mcoran. 

The Christian religion is divided into various sects or 
denomini^tions. 

The B4>man Catholic religion, or Pofiery, professes to 
be the Christian religion, and differs from other de- 
nominations principally in the belief of the infallibUity 
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and •9iifirema€y of the ^•fitf in Latin >teA^. tlgnifyiog 
father^ 

By the irtfoilibUUf of the Pope» is understood, that 
the Pope cannot err in ecclesiastical matters ; and by his 
9ufircm0cy is meant^ his power or authority orer all the 
churches, the kiagSf and princes of the earth. This pow- 
er of the Pope wasylbr ages, actually exercised to a won- 
derful textent ; but for many years paat it has been di- 
minishing. 

Inconsequence of the corruptions and abuses of pope* 
ry, a schism or rupture wad, in the sixteenth centurfi 
made in the thurtk^^tif Eome or popery. 

The proteaianta are those, who separated themselres, 
and protested against the authority and decrees of the 
Pope and his adherents. 

All denominations of Christians, who reject the Cath- 
olic religion^ are called firoteatanSa zsiii reformed \ but 
by the Roman Ca.tholics they are called her^etica. The 
separation itself is called the rdformation. 
The JProteatanta ar^ again divided into various sects. 
The Caviniata and Lutherana are those, who em- 
brace the .opinions of the two most eminent reformers^ 
Caivin and LuiAcr. 

JS/jiacofiacy^ or the Church qf England^ does not differ 
materially in doctrines, or articles of belief^ from Cal- 
viiusxn* but principally in its discipline and form of wor- 
ship. 

The Church of England maintains a diversity of rank- 
among its pastors or teachers, the chiei of whom are 
called biahofis and archbiahofia* This form of church 
government is sometimes called /^r^/'^acy or hi^erarchy. 

The Preabyte^riana are generally Calvinists, and al- 
low no superiority among the ministers of religion, who 
are tiW^difirea'bytera. The church is governed by meet- 
ings, cdW^^preabyt' erica ov ayn'odaj consisting of minis- 
ters and lay members, called ruling cldera. 

When a religion is sanctioned by law, and its .tea^ch- 
ers supported by the public, it is called the eatabliahed 
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religion^ or church $ ^c^'BfikcQfULcy in England, and Pres^ 
byte'rianum in Scotland. 

Those who differ from the established church are cal- 
led dh^cnficpa^ nQncottfor'taUt*^ dUftifUntB^ tce^dere^ 
tec'tarieMifitif Titans, Sec. If these are allowed openly to 
profess their religion, they are said to be toVerated. 

BafitUta are those who deny the efficacy of infant bap- 
tiam* 

Indefien' dents or Congrega'tionalista are those, who 
assert that there is no authority in Scripture for a naUonal 
or established religion. 

Those who adher^ to Calvinism, or the established 
church, are called 0r'th9«hx ; those who do not, het'ero^ 
d6x» 

Delists are those, who profess to believe in the exis«- 
tence of a Sufireme Beings but deny all revelation* 

Atheiau deny the existence of the Supreme Being, and 
reject all religion. 
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GENERAL SUMMARY. 

The following^ is a general summary of the different nations 
in the ibur principal divisions of the earth, showing, at one riew, 
thecapital, popuktion, religion, revenue, and government of each* 

SXTMMARY OP AMERieA. 



Nafions. 



Chief Cities. 






Religion, 



8 
.S 



Gevenmcnt* 



United States 

Spanish Do- 
minions 

British Pos 

^ sessions 

S. America. 

Spanish Do- 
minions. 

Por'tug^cse 
Dominions 

Sweden 

Russia 

Denmark 



Washington. 
Mexico. 

Quebec 

Lima 

Rio Janeiro 



7 

4 

i 



4 






Protestant 
Rom. Cath. 

Rom* Cath. 

Rom. Cath. 
Rom. Cath. 



SUMMARY OF EUROPE. 



Prussia 

BataViaor 
Holland. 

German stat. 

Aus'tria 

Turkey in Eu- 
rope 

France 

Switzerland. 

Italian Rep. 
Etru'ria 
Pope's States 
Naples 
Portugal 
Spain 
Great Britain 
k Ireland 



Stockholm 
Petersbu];g 
Copenha'gen 

Berlin 

Amsterdam 

Dresden 
Vienna 
Constantino- 
. pie 
Paris 

Berne 

Mil^an 

Florence 

Rome 

Naples 

Lisbon 

Madrid 

London 
17» 



3 
36 

3 

8 

3 

8 
23 

8 

32 



I 



4 
2 

2 

o 

4 
11 

15 



Lutheran 
Greek Church 
Lutheran 
Protestant & 
Rom. Cath. 

Protestant 

Protestant 
Rom. Cath. 
Mahometan- 
ism 
Rom. Catb. 

Protestant & 
Rom. Cath. 

Rom. Cath. 
Rom. Cath. 
Rom. Cath. 
Rom. Cath. 
Rom. Cath. 
Rom. Cath. 

Protestant 



1 

10 

H 

4 



4 
10 

7 

25 



Republic. 

Spanish Vice- 
roy. 

British Con- 
stitution. 

Spanish Vice- 
roy. 

Portuguese 
Viceroy. 

Mon'archy. 
Mon'archy. 
Mon'archy. 

Mon^archy. 

Republic. 

Aristoc'racy. 
Mon'archy. 

Des'potism. 

Mon'archy. 

Aristoc'racy. 



1 Repub'Uc. 
1 |Mon'archy. 

1 Hi'erarchy. 

2 JMon'archy. 
2 Mon'archy. 
5 |Mon'archy. 

^ Limited mon'- 
^ I archy. 
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SUMKABY OF ASIA. 



Nationf. 



Chief Gltieijk 



i3 

.a 



B^eli^on. 






GoYcnuiiettCtf 



Turkey 
BQs'sia 

Ch'/na 

Japan' 

Busman Em- 

pire 
Slam 

Hmdoa'tan 
PeysU 
Tai/taTy 

Aralria. 



Alep'po 
As'tracan 
Pekinand 
Nankin 
Jeddo 

Ara 

Siam 
Cslcut'ta 
Is'pahan 
Samar'cand 
Mec'ca and 
Medi'na 



10 
5 



533 
30 



5 

GO 

10 

\ 10 

10 



Mahom'etsm 
Greek Church 



Sham'anisni 
Polytheism 
ITBrahm'ina 



Brahm'ins 
Drahm'ins 
Mal)om'etan 
Bifjahottinctaft 

IVIahom'etan 



9 
28 



160 
5 



SUMMARY OF AFRICA. 



Abysain'ia 

Egypt 

Moroc'co 

Algiers' 

fiirnis 

Trip'oU 



Gron'dar 
Cai'ro 

rMoPOc'cO 

\lgters' 

Wnis 

Trip'oli 



2 

n 

2 
i 

i 



Christian 

Mahom'etan 

MaliDm'etan 

Mahom'etan 

Mahom'etan 

Mahometan 



Bes'poti^m* 
Mon'arcliy. 

Mon'archy* 

Dea'potism. 

Des'potism. 

De/potism. 

Various. 

Des'pQitiani. 

Hierafchy. 



Mof/iirefay. 

Aristoc'racy. 

Des'potlsm.^ 

Des'potisin. 

Des'potism. 

OesT^otiam. 



Summary i^tht TfopukOion rfthe World, and cftht 
principal Mdigious Denominations. 



Jturofie contaitis 

A»ia 

Africa 

America 



The World - * . . 
Guthrie makes the world to contain 
The medium majf be - • ' 

Christiana * • » . . 



166,933,000 

387,884,500 

61,137,200 

116,631,410 

732,575,110 
953,000,000 
800,000,000 
170,000,000 
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Jtm9 - - - - - - 9tOOO,< 

MahwnetWM • • - - - 140,000/XX> 

Fa'gan9 • - • * - - 481,00(M)00 

Total 80d)000,000 

SubdiYiaions anumg Chfuti%n% may be thua : 

Prot'€9tant9 • • . «. . JOyOOO^OOO 

Gr.eekB and jhtne^niuna - • # • 30,000,000 

Cath^o&csy ^c. 909000,000 

Total . 1 70^000,000 
Hence it appeara^ that aboat one fifth part only of the 
human race hare yet embraced the Christian reli^on ii> 
any of its forme* 

CURIOSITIES OF NATURE. 

Of the Earth J its Internal Structure i its Caveajand 

Sukterra'neoua Paaaagea. 

• 

When a curious survey of the surface of our globe 
is taken, a thousand objects offer themselyes whichf 
though long known, still excite curiosity. T)ie most 
pbTious beauty that strikes the eye is the verdant cover- 
ing of the earth, which is formed by a happy mixture of 
herbd and trees of various magnitudes and uses. It has 
been often remarked, that no colour refreshes the eye so 
much as green ; and it may be added, as a further proof 
of the assertion, that the inhabitants of those places, where 
the fields are continually white with snow, generally be- 
come blind long before the usual decay of natare. 

The beauty, which arises irom the verdure of the 
fields, Is not a little improved by their agreeable inequal- 
ities. There are scarcely two natural landscapes, that 
offer prospects entirely resembling each other; their 
risings and depressions, their hills and vallies are never 
entirely the same, but always offer something new to en* 
tertain and enliven the imagination. 

To increase the beauties of the face of nature, the 
landscape is greatly improved by springs and lakes, and 
intersectsd by rivulets. These lend a brightness to the 
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prospect* gite inotion and coolness to the ai^i and fin: 
nish the means of subsistence to animated -nature. 

Such are the most obvious tranquil objectSf that every 
where o£Fer themselves ; but there are others of a more 
awful and magnificent kind ; the mountains^ rising above 
the cloudsf and Copt with snow ; the river, pouring. down 
their sides, increasing as it runs> and losing itself at 
last in the ocean ; the ocean, spreading its immense 
sheet of waters over more than half the globe, swelling 
and subsiding at well known intervals, and forming a 
communication between the most distant parts of the 
earth. 

If we leave those objects, that seem natural to our 
earth, and which keep the same constant tenour» we are 
presented with the great irregularities of nature. The 
burning mountain^ the abrupt precipice ; the unfathom- 
able cavern ; the headl<Hig cataract, and the rapid whirl- 
pool. 

Indescendii^ to the objects immediately below the 
surface of the ^obe, we find wond^s no less surprising. 
For the most part, the earth lies in regular beds or layers 
of various substances, every bed growing thicker in pro- 
portion as it lies deeper, and its contents become more 
dense and compact. 

We shall find in almost all our subterranean inquiries 
an amazing nmd>er 9f shells, that once belonged to 
aquatic ammals. Here and ther^ at a distance from 
the sea, are beds of oyster shells* several yards thick, 
and many miles over. Thesje, which are dug up by the 
peasants in every country^ are regarded with little cu- 
riosity* because they are so common.. But it is other- 
wise with an inquirer into nature ; he finds them, not on* 
ly in shape, but in substance, eveiy way resembling those 
that are bred in the sea, and he is, therefore, at a loss how 
to account ibr their .removaL 

Yet not one part of nature alone, but all her pro- 
ductions, and varieties becoipe objects of the philoso- 
pher's inquiry; every appearance, however common, 
affords matter for his contemplation. He inquires how, 
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antf wlif the surface of ibe earth has eome to hwe those 
risings and depressions, which most men call nataral i 
he demands in what manner the mountains were fonned* 
and in what their uses consist ; he asks from whence 
springs arise ( and how rivers flow ronnd the conTexrty 
of the globe | he enters into die examination of the eb> 
bings and flowingSi and the othei wonders of the deep } 
he acqiiaints himself w4th the irregularities of naturet 
and endeavours to investigate thetr causes, 'by which, 
at least, he will become better acquainted with their his* 
tory. The internal structure of the globe becomes aii 
object of his curiosity, and though his inquiries can reach 
but little way, yet his itnagination vHll supply the rest. 
He will endeavour td account for the situation of the 
marine fossils, that are fomid in the earth, and for the 
appearance of the dififerent beds, of which it is composed. 
These inquiries hftve of lat# years employed men of 
splendid talents, indefacigable in their pursuits, zealotisly 
attached to the investigation of truth, and whose weU 
directed industry meHts apjilause and gi^titude. 

Men have peiiettated to very small depths below die 
earth's surface. The deepest mine, which is that at 
Goifteburg ia Hungary, reaches not Ihore than two thirds 
of a mile, a very small distance, when compared with 
four tho^ksand mil^s, iht distance from the surface to the 
centre of die earth. A bee, who daits his sting into an 
ox or an elephant, does more in pr6p(ntion towards dis- 
covering the internal structure of those animals^ than 
man has yet done in his endeavours to penetrate the body 
of the globe. 

Upon examining the earth where it has been open- 
ed to any depth, the first coat, that is commonly found at 
the surface, lis that light coat of blackish mould, which 
by some is caHed garden earibf which has been probably 
formed from animal and vegetable bodies, decaying and 
turning into this substance. This coat serves as a store-* 
house, from whence animal and vegetable natures are 
renewed ; and thus are the blessings of lifib continued 
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with tsnceauAg eirculaticsi. TUs external coFeriag siijk 
plies man wi& all the true ridbes he* enjoys. He may 
bring up gold and jewels from greater depths, but they 
are merely the toys of a capricious beingi diings upon 
which he has placed an imaginary valae» and for which 
the unwise alone part with the more sul»tantial blessings 
of life. 

The canh, says PlWy, like a kind mother, receives 
tts at our bird), and sustains us when bom. It is this 
alone of all the elements around us, that is never found 
the enemy of man* The body of waters deluges him 
with rains, oppresses him with hail, and drowns him 
with inundations ; the abr rushes in storms, prepares the 
tempests, or lights up the volcano ; but tbe earth, gen« 
tie and indulgent, ever subservient to the wants of man, 
spreads his walk with flowers, and his table with plenty ; 
returns with interest evecy good committed to her care ; 
and though she produces some poiaons» she also fiumsh' 
f s antidotes. 

If from this eitemal surface we descend deeper, and 
yiew the earth cut perpendicularly downwards, the lay- 
ers will be found regularly disposed in their proper or- 
der, though they are different in different sttaations* 
These layers are sometimes very extensive, and are * of- 
ten found to spread over a space of some le»ues in cir- 
cumference* But it must not be supposed, that they are 
uniformly continued over the whole globe, without aay 
interruption ; on the coatrary, they are, at small inter- 
vals, interrupted by perpendicular fissures ; the eanh 
resembling, in this respect, the muddy bottom of a pond, 
from whence the water has been dried off by the sun, 
and thus opening in several chinks, which descend in 
a direction perpendicular to its surface. These fissures 
are many times found empty, but more frequently closed 
with adventitious substances, which the rain, or some 
accidental causes, have conveyed to fill their cavities. 
The openings are not less different than their contents, 
some not being above half an inch wide,'6ome a foot, and 
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some ^several handled yards asuBden These fast ferm 
those dreadful chasmsy that are to be found in the Alfis» 
at the edge of wUch the. traveller standsi dreading to 
look down into the unfathomable gulf below. 

But the chasms to be found in the Alps are nothing 
to what may be seen in the Andes. These amazing 
mountainsy in comparison with which the former are 
hue Imle hills) have their fissures in proportion to their 
magnitude* In some places they are a mtle wide, and 
deep in proportion $ and there are others that run under 
ground^ and resemble in extent a pronnce* 

Of this kind also is the cavern called £Idem Hok^ m 
Derbyshire^ in England which was sounded by a line 
two dioosand eight hundred feet in length, without fin^ 
ing the bottom or meeting -with water ; and yet the 
mouth at the top is not above forty yards over. This 
unrneasunSble cavern runs .perpendicularly downward ; 
and the s&des of it seem to taUy so plaixdy, as to show 
that they were once united. Those who visit die place 
generally procure stones to be thrown down, which, 
striking against the sides of the cavcm* produce a sound 
that resembles distant thunder^ dying away, as the stone 
goes deepen 

Besides these €ssuresi we frequently find others that 
descend hut a little way, and then spvead therohclves of> 
ten to a great extent below the surface. Many of thes^ 
caverns may be the production of art and human indus- 
try» for retreats to protect the. oppressed, or shelter the 
spoiler. The famous labyrinth of Candia is supposed 
to be the work of art. The stone quarry of Maes'tricht 
is evidendy made by labour ; carts eater at its mouth, 
and load within and return, then discharge their freight 
into boatsi that lie on the brink of the Maefte. This 
quaary is so kirge, that forty thousand people may take 
*&diter in it ; and it in general serves for this purpose, 
when armies march that way, becoming then an impreg- 
nable retreat to the people, that live in the neighbourhood. 
Nothing can be more beautihd than this cavern, when 
%hted up with torches $ for there are thousands of 
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aqnare {dDart ia hrf^ level walks» a^ut twenty fieet 
high, and all wrought with much neatness and regulari- 
tj. To add to its beauty, there are also in vaxioas parts 
of it little pools ot water « for-the coQTouence of men and 
cattle. 

The salt mines in Poland are still more ^adous 
dian these. Some catacombs in Egypt and Italy are 
said to be very extensive, but no part of the world ba» a 
greater number of artificial caverns than Spam, whicb 
were made to serve as retreats to the Christians fbom 
the fury of the Moorsy when they conquered^ that coioii* 

try. 

There is scarcely a country in the world without its 
natural caverns, and many new ones are discovered eve- 
ry d^y. In England they have OaUey Hole and Pen- 
park Hole. The former lies on the south side of Men - 
dip Hillsy withm a mile of the town of Wells. To con- 
ceive a }nst idea of this, we must imagine a precipice of 
more thaa a hundred yards high on the side of a moun- 
tain, which shelves away a mile above. In this is an 
opening, into wliich you. enter, going along upon a rocky, 
uneven pavement^ sometimes . ascending and sometimes 
descending. The roof in some places is fifty feet from 
the floor, smd in others it is so low that a man must stoop 
to pass. From every part of the floor there are formed 
sparry concredons of various figures that have been 
likened to men, lions^ &c. At the farthest part of this 
cavern rises a stream of water well stored with fish. It 
is large enough to turn a mill, and discharges itself near 
the entrance. 

But of all the subtoranean caverns now known, the 
grotto o( Antiparos is the most remarkable ; it is thus 
described by a person who actually visited it. ^* Having 
walked about four miles, through ths midst dc beautiful 
plains and sloping woodlands, we at length came to a 
Httle hill, on the side of which yawned a most horrid cav- 
ern, that with its gloom at first struck us with terrour, 
and almost repressed curiosity. When we had recov- 
ered, our surprise, we proceeded ; we found a sparry 
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concrelion, formed by the water dropping from the roof 

of the cave, and by degrees htirdening uito a figure, that 
the natives liad been accustomed to look at as a giant* 
As we proceeded, new wonders offered themselves; the 
spars^ formed into trees and shrubs, presented a kind of 
petri&ed grove; some white, some green, and all re- 
ceding in due perspective. They struck us with the 
more amazement as we kne^ them to be mere produc* 
tions of nature, who, hitherto in solitude, had in her 
playful raoments dressed the scene, as if for her amuse* 
ment* 

" We then descended into a spacious amphitheatre, 
in which we lighted our flambeaux, and When the place 
was completely illuminated, never could the eye be pre- 
sented with a more glittering, or a more magnificent 
scene. The roof all hung with soltd icicles, transparent 
as glass, yet solid as marble. The eye could s< arcely 
reach the lofty and noble ceiling ; the sides were regu- 
larly fo! med with spars, and the whole preiiented the idea 
of a magnificent theatre, iHuminated with an immense 
proFusidn of lights. The floor consisted of solid marble ; 
and in the several places, rfiiagnificent columns, thrones^ 
altars, and other object*^ appeared, as if riature had de- 
signed to mock the cuHoslties of art Our voices i upon 
speaking or singing, were redbobled to an astonishing 
loudness; and upon the firing of a gun, the noise anu 
reverberations were almdst deafening. In the midst ^of 
this grand amphitheatre rose a concretion al)out {tfteea 
feet high, that in some measure resembled an altan from 
which, taking the hmt, we caused mass to be celebrated 
there. The beautiful columns that shot up round the at- 
tar appeared like candlesticks; and many other natural 
o\>jects represented the customary ornaments of this sa> 
crament." 

On another accfnint the grotto Del Cane, netr Naples^ 
deserves notice. It lies on the side of a hill, near which 
a peasant resides, who keeps a number of dogs 'for the 
pnrpose of shewing the experiment to the rwrious. 
Upon entering this plac^, which is a litvle cave, the ob- 
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server can see do visible rparksof its pestilential vapour ; 
only, to withio a foot of the bottoni,'the wall secmi to be 
tinned with a colour resembling that, which is given by 
stagnant waters. When the dog, this philosophical 
martyr) as some have callc-d him> is held above this mark, 
be docs not seem to feel ibe smallest inconvenience, 
but when his head is thrust down lower, he for a moment 
struggles to get free ; but, in the space of four or five 
minutes, he appears to lose all sensation, and is taken 
©ot seemingly wiihout life. Dut after being plunged in- 
to a neighi>ou ring lake, he quickly recovers, and rons 
home without the smallest aj: parent nijury. 

MOUNTAINS. 

In those countries, which consist only of plains, the 
'BinaUest elevations are apt to excite wonder* In Hol- 
landi which is entirely Rat, a little ridge of hills is shewn 
near tbe sea side, which Boerhaa>e generally pointed out 
to his pupiiSy as moui^tains of «o soiall considetation. 
What would be the sensations oi such an auditory, could 
tbcy aft once bo pres<»ited with a view of the heights and 
precipicea of the Andes and the Alps ! Even in £ng« 
land) they ftiave no adec^uate idcaa of a mountainous pros- 
pect ; their hilUare generally slewing from the plain, and 
clothed lo thqvery top with verdure ; they can scarcely, 
(hevefore, lift their iom^t^aions to those immense piles, 
twhoae tops peep-up behind interveuir.g clouds, sharp, 
acKl precipitate, and re^ch to heights, that human cuii- 
esity haa never been abl^ to attain. 

Mountains are not m ithuut their ua^a It has been 
thought, that the animal and vegetable part of the crea- 
tion would perish for wantot convenient moisture, wera 
it not for their assistance* Their summits are supposed 
to arrest the clouds and vapoury which float .in the 
regions of the air ; their Harge inflections and channels 
are considered as so many conduits^ prepared for the 
Inception of those thick vai Qurs and impetuous rains, 
vrhich descend into them.. TJie huge caverns beneath 
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are so many magazines of water for the peculiar ser« 
vice of mab ;. and those orificesy bf which the water i^ 
discharged upon the plain, are so situated as to enrich 
md render them fruitful, instead of returning through 
subterraneous channels to the sea, after the performance 
of a tedious and fruitless circulation. 

It is certain, that al^iostallour gredt rivers find their 
source among mountains; and, in general^ the more 
extensive the mouutain^ the greater the river. Thus the 
river Amazon, the greatest In the world, has its source 
among, the Andes, which are the** highest mountains on^ 
the globe ; the river Niger travels a long course of sev- 
eral hundred miles from the mountains of the Moon, the 
hip^hest in Africa; and the Danube and the Rhine pro* 
ceed from the Alps, w^icH are probably the highest 
mountains Ih Europe. -, *- ' . \. • *-*' 

The. traveller, aft he ascends a j^ountain, finds tlie 
grass become' raoi^ mossy, apcl the weather more mod- 
erate.. Higher up the air is colder, and the earth more* " 
• barren. In tlie ^idst of his dreary -patfsagd, he is oftea 
entertafhed *wiih a Uttte valley of surprising verdure, 
caused ' t>y tfie reflecifed heiat *6f 4he |!on, coiletted into a 
narrow spot on the surrounding heights. But it more 
frequently happens, that he sees only frfghtftrl precipi- 
ces beneath, and lakes of amazing depths, frMi %Pheiice 
rivers are formed, and whence springs derive their or- 
igin. Near th^ st»mmit,*vegeta<lnn is scarcely carried 
on ; here and there a few plants of the mo^t Kardy kind 
appear. The air is intolerably cold ; the ground wears 
aii eten'ial coverifig-of ice, and. snow seems conistwiily 
accumulating. Upon emerging from! thf^ scene, he as- 
cends into a purer and sfcrener region, 'where nregetation 
has entirely ceased; where the preelpices, composed 
entirely bf rocks, rise perpendi9ularly above him ; while. 
h^ vietvs'benfTath him an the comfcatof the elements; 
elouds at his feet, and lightnings darting upward from 
thfeir bosoms belo^v.' A thousand meteors, which are 
»ever seeii <5n the plains, pre*ent themselves; circdiar 
rainbows, mock suns, the shadow of the mountain pre^ 
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lected upon the body of the air ; and the traveller's own 
mage n^^cttdf aa in a looking glassi upon the opposite 
aluuUs. buch are, in general, the wonders that present 
themaeWea to a traveller in hit journey either over the 
Alps or the Andes. 

To eeumerato the most remarkable mountains,, ac- 
oording to their size, we must begin with the Ancles, of 
which the following is eattracted from an excellent de- 
scription, given hy UUoa^ who went thither by command 
of the king oC Spain, . 

. <^ After/' says he, ^'having travelled upwards of three 
daysAhrough boggy roads, in which the mules at every 
Step sunk up to thdir bodiesi we began at length to per- 
ceive an alteration in the climate ; and havii^. been long 
^ accustomed to heat, we now began to feel it grow .sensi- 
Uj colder. . 

<<At Tarigiugua .we often «seo instances of tbfi ef- 
fects of two opposite tempefstun^totwo persons hap- 
pening to meet ; one^tf them leaving 4the plsuns below, 
and the other descending from the mountain* Th& for^ 
mer thinks the cold so sev^re^ thai he i/irraps himself up 
in all the garments he, can procut^; while the latter 
finds the heat so great, that he is scarcely able to bear 
any clothes whatever. The one thinks the water so eold, 
that he avoids being sprinkled by it ; the. other is so de- 
iighted with its warmthi that he uses it as a bath. This 
difference only pcoceeds, from the change naturaUy felt 
at leading a climate, to which one has been aocuatom- 
ed,^d coming into another of an oppose temperature^ 
<^The ruggedneas of the rosd is not easily described. 
In some parts the declivity is so great> that the mules 
can scarcely keep tbeir'footing, and in others the accliv- 
,ity is equally difficult. Thoice ar^ some places where 
the road is so steep, and yet so narrow, that the mules 
are obliged to slide down, without im^king the least use 
of their feet On one side pf the rider, in this situa- 
tion, rises an jeminence of several hundred yay^ds ; and 
on the othery an abyss of equal depths so, that if he ^ 
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the least checW hU mule, they must holh umiToidably 
pcrisfi; 

^Ahtv having traTelled nice dajrs in thismaiineis 
^slowif win^Rg along the aide of the mmmtain, we be« 
gan to find the whole ooyntvy covered with fro9t< At 
length, after a j9U|iiey(^ fifteen days, we arrived at a 
piain^ on the exireraitf of which alanda Ihe city of Qoi^ 
to, the capital of oi«^ of the most charming regions upCMl 
eartii/ Heee, in the t^ntra of the torrid zone, the heal 
i&not.oo}y very tolerabloi ^ in sotHe plac^ the cefld ' 
also is pahiiuL Here they enjoy aA the temperatord 
and ad!>mitage»of perptlilal apting; their fields being 
always coterecl with verdure^ and enamelled withflowera .^ 
of the ffnoat lively colours. However, although this 
i)eaoiifQl region behigher than any coiintry in the world) 
and altJiocigh it took ao miHiy tlays of paiv^nl jounrey in 
the ascent, it ia still overlooked by tremendons moon* • 
taina; their aniea co^fvred with' snow, and yet flaming 
with volcanoes at tha top.' These seem piled one upon 
the other, and rise to a most astonlsMng heights Mow- 
evec^ at a determimed potntabove the surface of the sea, . 
the. congelation is fbond at the same height in all the 
niQtintaina. Those paits, which are not subj ect to a con«< . 
tinua} ffoan have^growlng upon them a sOrtof rush, very 
soft mnd Baxibte. Higher nfS thte 'earth is entirely bare . 
of vegetatlony and seems coveved with eternal snow. 
The most remarkable mountains are the Cotopaxi,Chim- -■ 
boraao, and Pichtncha. The first is more than three - 
gao)^ra^ica| tniles above the surfai^e of the sea ; the * 
rest aitenot^mnch inleriotir; On the top of the latter Iv 
suffered pafti»:ul9U* hardships from the intenseness of the 
eeW and the^violencc of the stc^rms. Tlve sky around I 
vasinigenteral, involved in thi<;k fo^, which wheck they ' 
cleared a way y-andthe clouds hy their gravity moved near* . 
tr to the anrfeee of the earth, appeared surrounding the / 
iM of the mountain, at a vast'di^ance belowvlike a aea,^ 
•neompassing an ishnd in the midst of iu When thi^ > 
^ppenedythe horrid noises of tempests Wf^ he£u*d from^^ 
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beneath, dischai*ging themselvea on Quito, tmA the 
neighbouruig country, i saw ltg^iinii||^ issue from the 
clouds, and heard the thunders rail fikr-beneath me. All 
this ume, while the tempesl was raging beloWy the 
mountaii^top, where J was placed, enjoyed a dehghtftil 
serenltjr ; the wind was abated, the sky clear, and the 
nys of the sun moderated the severity ai the cohL How- 
ever, ttds was of no long duration) for \bm wind retomed 
with ail its violence ; and my fears were incressad by 
Ihe dreadful concussions of the preeij^ce, and the fiadl of 
enormous rocks, the only sowyl that was heard in this 
dreadful shuatiom" ^ 

If we compai*e the Alps whh the Andea^ we ahail 
find them but litde more than half the height of the 
latter. The bigheat of the Alps are not above one nule 
and a half, whereas the Andes are mere than three miles 
in perpendicular height hem the surface of the -sea. 
The highest mountains of Asia are Mount Taurus, 
14ount Caucasus, and the mountains of Japan ; of these, 
none equals the Andes in height, although Caucasus 
makes very near approaches. - In Africa, the momitains 
of the Moon, famous for giving source to the Niger and 
the Nile, are more celebrated tlian accurately known. 
Of the Peak of Teneriffe we have more certain informs* 
tion. It was visited by a company of English merdbants, 
who travelled up to the top, when they observed its 
* height, and the volcano on its very^mmit They found 
it a heap of mountains, the highest of which rises over 
the rest like a sugar loaf, and gives a name-to the whole 
mass. 

The diSculty and danger of ascending to the tops of 
mountains, have been supposed to proceed from the thin- 
nesf^of the air ; but the more probahle reason isj the rug* 
ged.and precipitate ascent. In some places they appear 
like a w«ll of six or seven hundred feet high ; in others, 
jhere project enormous rocks, that hang upon the brow 
of the steep, and every moment threaten' deatrucUon' to 
the traveller below. 

In this manner^ almost all the tops of the higfhesl 
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tnouQtftins are bare and pointed) which proceeds proba* 
bly from their being 'm> continually assaulted by tlniudef 
aiid tetnpefttft. Ali the earthy substances, with* which 
they mig^ht have t^en once covered, have for ages bec6 
washed away from their summits, and noihing is left 
rem^dnliv^, but iiumense rocks, which no tempests have 
hilhertp been able \q destroy. 

Ne vertbeieas, time is eyei^y- day and. every hour mak- ' 
ing depredations; and hu^e fragments are seen turn* 
bling (jiown the precipice, either loosened by frost, or 
struck by lightnings. Nothing can exhibit a more terri- 
ble spectacle, than oneof these enorinous rocks, common* 
ly iaj^ger th*4&a,hQUse| falling from its height, with a 
noise louder than thunder^^aiid rolling down the side of 
the mouqtain. 

Ii^th& TOootti of June, 171 4> a part of a mountain in 
the di^.rict of Valais, lo France, suddenly fell down be- 
tween two and Jhree o'clock in the afternoon, the weath- 
^^ b^l^ caW 8^i>d serene* It was of a conical fi gu re, an(|| 
destroyed ftfty five cottages in the fell. Fifteen per- 
^^^% together with ahou^ a hundred beasts, were also 
crushed beneath the ruins, which covered an extent of 
nine ^uare miles., The dust it occasioned instantly- 
ovei:>^helxn.ed all the neighbourhood m darkness. Tiie 
heaps of .rubbish t^ere more than three hundred feet 
hi^h ; they stopped the current of a river, that ran along . 
the plain, which is now formed into several new and deep 
lakea. In the same manner^ the entire town of Pleurs, 
in France, was buried beneath a rocky mountain, at the . 
foot of which it was situated* 
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Att rivers have their sources cither in nnontitains Ot 
clfevatcd lakes ; and it is in their descent from these, that 
they acquire that velocity, which maintains their future 
current. At firat the course of a river \i generaHjT rap* 
id; but it is retarded in its journey, by the continual 
friction against the banks, by the many obstacles ft 
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meets to divert its stream, and by the sarHice of the earth 
geiieraily becoming more ierei, as it approaches the 

•ea. ' • 

The largest rivers of Eui-ope are,- first, the IVolg^a, 
Wliich is about *000 imles in length, extending Lorn 
Reschow to \stracan. 

The next in order is the Danube ; the eourse of which 
IB about 1400 milcst f rooa the mduntainb of SwitseHand 
to the Black Sea. The Don or Tanais is 12 jO n.iies 
fiom the source of that branch of it caiied the Sofria, lo 
its mouth in the Euxine Sea, The Nieper rises in 
Muscovy, and runs a course of moK than 1000 mile^ 
to empty itself into tile Ulack Sea. Th^^ Dwina, which 
Jakes its rise in a province of the same canie in Russia^ 
.tuns a coars€U)f ^OO n^ilesi and falls into the Whtte Sea^ 
m little below Archangel. 

The largest nver^of Afita) are the Hoiing H^, in Chi- 
na) which is 2500 miles in length ; the Enisaej of 
Tartary, about 2400 miles in lengtht ; the Oby of 1500 
miles, running from the lake ci Kila mto the Northem^ 
6ea. The Amour, in Eastern Tartary, i« above 1700 
miles from its source to its entrance into the aea of 
KamtachatW The Kiam^i^ China, is about 1500 miles 
in length. The Ganges, one of tl^ most noted rivers in 
the world, is about 1650 milea long It rises in the 
mountains, which' separate India from Tartary ; and 
runryag through the dominions of the Great Mogul, dis- 
charges itself by several moutha into the Bay of Bengal 
It is not only esteemed by the Indians for the depth and 
piireness of its stream, but for a supposed sanctity, which 
^ey believe its waters possess. It is visited annually by 
several hundred thousand pilgrims, who pay their devo- 
tions to the river, as to a god ; for savage simplicity is 
aLwaTS known to mistake the blessings, of tfa^ Deity, for 
the Deity himself. 

Next to this may be reckoned the sdll more celcbrat* 
ed river Euphrates. Nor must the Indus be forgotten. 

The largest rivers in Africa, are the Senegal, whose 
coocse is said to.be .3000 miles in length and thp Q^r 
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brated Nile, Which from its «ource mmoDg the tnoun* 
tains of the Moon, in Upper Ethiopia* to Ihe M«diterni«« 
neany is thought to extend as far The annual over- 
flowings of this riTCf arise from a verf obvious cau&et 
which affects almost all great riTers, that have their 
source near the equator. The rainy seasoBy which is 
nerioiiical in those cUmates, floods the rivers; and as 
this always happens in our summer, so the Nile i^ at . ' 
that time overflowed. From these inunda^ns the in* 
habitants of Egypt derive ple^bty and hapi»ness. 

But of all parts of the world, America, as it exhibllt 
the most lofty mAuntains, so it supplies the largest rivers* 
The principal of these is the great river Amaaon, whicht 
accoitling to some, performs a course of nearly 400Q 
miles. The breadth and depth of this river are answ^ 
able to its vast.^eng»(h, atid where its width is roost coi> 
tracted, its depth is augmented in proportion. So grttX' 
is the body of its waters, that Mier large rivers are losit * 
in its bosom. 'It proc(ieds after their junction, with its * - 
usual appear^ilice, without any visible change in its 
breadth or "vapinlity, and remains gra^t without ostenta- 
tion, tn some places it displays its whole ixiagnifioence,^^ 
dividing into iteverai l>ranche8, encompassing a ndulti* 
tude uf islancfo ; and at length discharging itself into the 
ocean, by a channel^ which is an hundred and fifty milca 
broad. " - 

CATARACTS. 

* ■ - - « 

Tr« Kile has its cataractr. ' The Velino m Italy has 
w\e more than a hundred and fifty feet perpendicular. 
Near the city of Gottenburghin Sweden, a river rushes 
down from a prodigious precipice into a deep pit, with a 
terrible noise, and such dreadful foree that those trees, 
designed for the masu of ships* which are floated down 
the river, are usually thrown over endwise in their faHy. 
and often shattered to pieces, by falling ftde ways, and be« 
ing dashed agaiost the surface of the water in the pit; if ^ 
t^ey fall endwise; they dive 90 far below (he surface^ as ' 
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to disappear fi>r a qsarter of an hour or more. The pit, 
into which ihe^ aire thus plunged, has been sounded iKrith 
a line of several thousand yards but no bottom has faith'> 
H*tobeenlbund. 

Of all the cataracts in the world) that of Niagara in- 
Canada Is the greatest and 'most astonishing. Thift 
amazing fen of water i^ made by the river Niagara, in 
ks passage from lake Erie into lake Ontario. The out- 

• \fi\ from this latter forms the Saint Lawrence, one of 
4 ttic lai;gest rivers in the world, and the whole of its 

waters are here poured down a fall of an hundred 
and fifty feet perpendicular It is not easy to bring tlie 
imagfination to correspond With the greatness of the 
Boene ; a river extremely defep and rapid, and that serves 
to drain the watera of almost al} North America into the 
Atlantick ocean, is htfre poured precipitately down a 

• l^ge of rocks, that rise, like a wall across the whole 
^)ed of th^ stream. The wiclth of the rive ri aUttlcabove, 

* )s nearly tTiree quarters of a mttej and tlwf ^tocks^, where 
it gfpws narrower, ^re 400 yan^ o^er.** Their direc- 
"tiori is not straight across,' but -hollowing inwards like 
a horae shoe; sothaV the c*atav.acj, wJiiCh" bends, to the 

•'shape of the obstacle, rounding inwards, presents a kind 

of theatre the most tremendous in nature. * Ju^t in the 

middle of this circular wall of waters, a little island, that 

has braved the fory of the current, presents ooe 6f it^ 

points, ^nd divides the stream at topu i^tp^tWo, but it 

unites again, long before it reaches the lK>ttom* The 

noise of the falj is heard at several leagues distance; and 

tjbc fury of the waterji^attije bottom of thei^* fall ia iiicon- 

ceivable. The dashing, produces a niist that rUes ia the 

\cry clouds; and tjiat prpduces a most beautiful rainbow 

^h'ei) the sunahinQs. \],, may- be easily conceived, that 

>uch a gataract dest^oy^ \Jie ^^^igatioii of the stream; 

^«D^ yet spmc ^ndi^p .^appesj it.l^ saixjp h»V^ ^Wi known 

,tQ venture dovfp it witji safctv., -, ,. 

Thu§ to. whatever quarter of the glohe we turih wgs 
pojdsmith, we sfeall fiiid,o,ew regispus to. be satisfied with 

* that part, in which >ve ourselves r side!* Our n vers fur* 
;n|sh all the plenty; of the Africa^ ptr^am. Without its in- 
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\mdattons ; they have all the coolness of the pohr riTu* 
let, witha niore constant supply ; they want the terrible 
magnificence of huge cataracts, and extensive lakes, but 
they are more nari^ablei and more transparent 5 thoujjh 
less deep and rapid, than the n vers of the torrid zone ; 
they are more manageable, and only wait the will of man 
to take their direction. The rivers of the torrid zonc^ 
like the monarchs of the country, rule with despotick ty- 
ranny, profuse in their bounties, and ungoveraable in 
their rage. The rivers of Britain, like Its kings, are the 
friends, not the oppressors of the people; bounded by 
"known limiis, abrid.^ed in the power of doing ill, and on- 
ly at libji^rty to distribute happiness and plenty. 

THE OCEAN. 

If we look upon ft map of the \rorldt ^c shall find 
that tiie waters occupy conBidevable mure than the land. 
Althottvh the ocean is but one extensive sheet of water, 
continaed over every part of the globe without intcrrup* 
tion« yet i^eograpHers have distinguished it by diiferei:t 
naviest as the Athinticky the Northern, Southersi Pacif- 
ick, and Indian ocetana. 

In this vMt receptacle, almost all the risers of the 
earth ultimately tetminate;- nor do sflch great suppliea 
seem to increase its stores. It ia neither apparently 
swollen by their tribute, nor diminished by 'their failure ; 
it continues the same. What, indeed, is the quantity of 
waters of all the 'ri%'ers and lakes in the world, compared 
to that contained tn this great receptacle ! If we should 
offer to ftiake a; rude estimate, we shall iind, that ail the 
rivers in the* worWi flowmg into the bed of the sea, with 
a con' inuanec of their present s^res, would take up at 
least 800 years to fUl it to its present height. 

In the temperate cHmatcs the sea is nev^i fjroaen. biil 
th(* polar rcj^idns are embarrassed with hiountains of ice 
• th*<t lender them im|xissable ; the tiemeiivlcus floats of 
different maiijnitudcs, somHinues irisiPg more tiian a 
thousand feet above the surfare of the water ; sometimes 
diffused into plains of some hundred miles in extent.' 
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Tbey are usuaHy divided by fissures ; one pkce IblleW' 
iog another so close^ that a person may st<^p from one 
to the other. Sometimes mountains are seen. rising 
amidst these plains, and presenting the appearance of a 
variegated Lmdscape, with hiiis and Tallies, houses? 
churches, ami towei^. 

It is said that there are two sorts of ice floating in 
these seas ; the fl«t ice, and the mountain ice. On^ is 
formed of sea w ater, the other of fresh. The ^at, or d ri v- 
ing ice, is entirely composed of sea water ; which, ux>od 
dissolution* is found to be salt ; and is readily distinguish- 
ed from the other by its whiteness and want of transpar- 
ency. This ice is much more terrible to mariners, than 
that which rises up in lumps. A ship can avoid one, as 
it is seen at a distance ; but it'often gets among the oth- 
er, whicli sometimes closing, crushes it to pieces. 

The mountain ice is often incorjiorated with earth, 
stones, and bnishwood, washed from the shore. On 
these also are sometimes found, not only eai*th, but nests 
with bird's eggs, at sevei-al hundred miles from land. 
These mountains are usually seen in the springt and 
aftera violent storm, driving out to sea, where they at 
first terrify the maiinen and are soon after da^ed to 
pieces by the continual washing of the waves,' or driven , 
into the warmer regions of the south to be melted away. | 

In the ocean there are many dangerous whirlpools. 
That called the Maehtroom^ upon the coast of Norway, 
IS con^dered as the most dreadful and voracious in the' 
world. A minute description of the internal parts is noti 
to be expected^ since none, who v'ei*e there, ever return- 
ed to brinpf back infbrmation. The body of the waters, 
that form this whirlpool, is extended in a circle ahont 
thirteen miles in circumference. In the midst of xh\% 
stands a rock, against which the tide in Its ebb is dashed 
with inconceivable fury^ At this time it instantly swaW 
lows up every thing, that comes within the sphere of its| 
violeiKe ; trees, timber, and shipping. No skill in .thcj 
mariner, nor Btrenprth of 'rowing, can work an esrgpej 
the sailor at the helm finds the ship at Qrst go in a cur« 
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rent q>|KMdte to his intentions; bis vessel's motioQ 
though slow in the beguming, becomes eveiy moment 
more rapid ; it goes round ia circles still narrower and 
narrowert till at last it is dashed against the rocks, and 
instantly disappears. Nor is it seen again &a six hours % 
till, the tide iowiag^ it is thrown forth with the same vio- 
lence, with which it was drawn in. The noise of this 
dreadful vortex still further contributes to iitcrease its 
terror, which^ with the dashing of the waters, and the 
dreadful valley, caused by their ciroulatiooi makes one 
of the moibt tremendous objects in nature. 

WINDS. 

Ir we ascend above the surface of the earth, we find 
a thin, invinible fluid, which every where surrounds it, 
and which we cannot perceive but by its motion, or by 
our own through it ; yet it is so thick and heavy as to bsar 
up the winged tribes of the earth, and allow them to 
sport above the reach of man. 

Thi** fluid is called the air or atmosphere, which, put 
in motion, is wind. It is what we breathe, and is the 
support of both animal and vegetable life, and also of fire, 
it is the habitation of storms, lightning^, and thunder, and 
the furious hurricane, which so often desolates many 
parts of the earth. 

Wind is supposed to be caused by heat and elec tried* 
^Vf which% as they prevail in any part of the earth, cause 
the air to rush towards them. 

The velocity of wind varies from the slowest motion 
to that of fifty or sixty miles an hour. 

The winds are commonly divided into three classes ^ 
generals ^friodicaL 9ind variable winds. 

General or permanent winds blow always nearly in 
the same direction. In the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, 
under the equator^ and to the distance of 28 degrees on 
each aide of it, the winds are almost always from the east, 
following the course of the sun. These, by navigators, 
^re called tr^dt wnids, 

19 
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Periodical winds, alBO called mon»o6nt^y are those 
vhich blow six months in one direction^ then change, and 
blow six months in the opposite direction. From April 
to September, these winds blow from the southward over 
the whole length of the Indian ocean between the 38th 
degrees of north and south latitude, and from October 
to March they blow from the northward. 

For some days before and after they change, there 
are calms, vaiiable winds, and tremendous storms, with 
thunder and lightning. 

There are, in many coutitries, especially between the 
tropics^ what are called land and sea breezes* They 
change daily s and blow^ during the morning and forenoon 
from the land to the water ; and during the afternoon 
and evening, from the water to the land. 

The variable winds are those, which blow m every 
possible direction^ and whose irregularity and change 
are not the subject of calculation or prediction. 

There are several other winds of a peculiar character, 
which are singular, and worthy attention. 

The Hermalftan is a very singular wind, which blows 
periodically from the interior of Africa towards the At« 
lantic ocean. It continues sometimes only a day or two, 
at other times two or three weeks. It is attended by a 
thick fog or haze, which obscures the sun, except a short 
time in the middle pf the day, when he appears of so 
mild and faint a red, that the eye can view him without 
pain. This fog produces a whitish appearance on the 
leaves of trees and the skins of the negroes. The wind 
is so extremely dry, that vegetables are withered by it, 
and the grass becomes like hay. The human body does 
not escape its parching effects. The eyes, lips, palate, 
&c. are rendered dry and uneasy ; and though the air is 
cool, it frequently causes the outside of the skin to crack 
and peel off from the hands and face, and sometimes from 
the whole body. This wind however is conducive to 
general health ; it stops the progress of many diseases, 
and effectually cures others. 

The wind called Siroc'ce or Sirocc^ in Italyi and Le^ 
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i>anu in France^ resembles the HanmVtan in some of its 
effects^ bat it is extremely hot and unhealthy. During 
its continuance all nature appears to languish ; regeta* 
tion withers and dies ; the beasts of the field droop, and 
the animal spirits are too much exhausted to admit of 
bodily exertion. 

The windy called Samith which sometimes blows in 
the d€9ert9 of Bag'dad^ is of all others moat dreadful in 
its effects. It produces almost instantaneous death, and 
so mortifies the limbs of the body, that they easily come 
asunder. Camels seem to have almost an instinctive 
notice of its approach, and are so well aware of it, that 
they make an unusual noise, and to avoid breathing it 
cover their noses in the sand. • Travellers, to escape its 
effects, throw themselves close to the ground, and wait 
till it has passed by, which is commonly in a few min« 
utes. 

In the sandy deserts of Africa, there is a singular 
wind, known by the name of Simoom\ It in some meas* 
ure resembles the Sirocc' and Samiel. it is preceded by 
extreme redness in the air, and other unusual'appear- 
ances. There are in these deserts remarkable whirl- 
winds, which raise the dust in such a manner, that they 
appear like vast moving pillars of sand, whose tops reach 
almost to the clouds. Several of them sometimes ap- 
pear in company at no great distance from each other. 
At the rising of the sun, when his rays pass through 
them, they appear like pillars of fire, and strike the spec- 
tator vrith wonder and terror. 



CONCLUSION, 

Including a brief View of the Universe. • 

Having thus gene through a particular description 
of the earth, let us now pause for a moment, to contem- 
plate the great picture before us. The universe may 
be considered as the palace, in which the Deity resides, 
and this eaithasone Of its apartments. Those great 
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oQftUnes of Btt«ra» to wluch tirt cannot leaciH snd Irhete 
our greatest efforts must hare been ineffecttml, God 
himself has finished with ammsinjr i^iniettr and beauty. 
Our beneficent Father has considered these paftn of na- 
ture as peculiarly his own ; as parts which no creature 
could have skill or strength to amend ; and therefore 
made tKem iticapable of alteration, or of more perfect 
regularity* The heavens and the firmamoit shew the 
wisdom and the glory of the Workman. Astronomers, 
who are best skilled in the symmetry of systems, can 
findiM>thing there, that they can alter for the better. 
Ood made these perfect, because no subordinate beings 
could correct their defects. 

When, therefore, we survey nature on this side, noth- 
ing can be more splendid, more correct, or amazing. 
We then behdd a Deity residing in the midst of an uni- 
verse, infinitely extended every way, animating all and 
cheering the vacuity with his presence ! We behold 
an immense and shapeless mass of matter formed into 
worlds by his power, and dispersed at intervals, to which 
even the imaginatk»n cannot travel. In this great thea- 
tre of his glory, a thousand suns, like our own, animate 
their respective systems, appearing and vanishing stf ^c 
divine commaiKi. We behold our own bright luminary 
fixed hi the centre of its system, wheding its planets in 
times, proportioned to their distances, and at once dis- 
pensmg light, heat, and motion. The earth also is seen 
with its twofold motion, producing, by the one, the 
change ©f seasons, and by the other, the grateful vicissi- 
tudes of day and night. With what silent magnificence 
IS all this performed ! With what seeming ease ! The 
works g( art arc exerted with an interrupted forbe ; and 
their noisy progress discovers the obstructions they re- 
ceive f but the earth, with a silent, steady rotation, suc- 
cessively presents every part of its bosom to the sun ; 
at once imbibing nourishment and light from that parent 
of vegetation and felicity. 

Bnt not only provisions of heat and li^ht arc thus 
supplied, but Its whole surface is covered with a trans- 
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pftfisil atmotj^herey that raas witi^ iu motion and guards 
it from, external iojiiiy* The n^s of the auu are that 
broken iiito a.gesual wafuuh ; and while the surface U 
asAiatefl^ a gentle heat is product in the boweU of tha 
earthy vhieh coatrUiates to cover it with verdure* Wa* 
ters also are supplied in healthful ahundaoce) to support 
life and aaslst vegetatioii* Mountaias arise to diversify 
the prospect, and give a current to the stream. Seaa 
extend, from one coptinent to the other^ replenished with 
aoimals, that maf be tunied to human support, and also 
serving to enrich the earth with a sufficiency of vapoury 
Bi eezes fly along the surface of the fields, to promote 
health and vegetation. The coolness of the evening in- 
vites to rest i and the freshness of the naoniing invigo* 
rates for labour. 

Such aie the delights of the habitation) that has been 
assigned to man ; without any of these, he most have 
been wretched ^ and none of these could his own indus- 
try have supplied. But while Tnany of his wanu are thus 
kindly furnished on the one hand, there are numberless 
inconveniences to excise his industry on the other. This 
habitation, though provided with all the conveniences of 
w, paaturaji^e, and water, is but a desert phtce^ without 
human cultivation. The lowest animal finds more con* 
veniences in the wilds of nature, than he who boasts him- 
self their lord. The whirlvrind, the inundation, and all 
the asperities of the air, are peculiarly terrible to man, 
who knows their consequences, and at a distance dreads 
their approach. The earth itself, where human art has 
not pervaded, puts on a frightful, gloomy appeai*ancQ» 
The forests are dark and tangled, the meatipws over* 
grown with rank weeds, and the brooks s ray without a 
determined channel. Nature, that has been kind to eve- 
ry lower order of being^, has been quite negligent to- 
wards man ; tb the savage, uncontriving man, the earth 
is an abode of desolation, where his shelter is insufii j 
cient, and his food precarious. 
A world) thus furnished with advantages on one side 
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and inconTemenceft on the dther, Is %Ut pmpmt ^Miode off 
reason, and the fittest te exercise the industry ef a free 
and thinkmg ereatufre These evtts^ whieh«rt can rem* 
edf , and prescience guard against, are a proper eaU liar 
the exertion of his feculties, and thejr tend stiil more to 
assimilate him to his Creator. God behcMa with pleas- 
ure that being which he has made, eonverdng tise wretch- 
edness of his natural situation into a theMre <tf triumjph ; 
bringing all the headlong tribes of nature into sabjee- 
fionr to his will, and producing that order and uniformity 
upon earth, of whieh his own henrttAf fabric 19 so bright 
an example. 

To convey some idea of the immenwty of creation, 
and the omnipotence vi Its Author, we s^join tiie M- 
lowing 

I r 
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Whbm the shades ef lught have spread their veil over 
the plains, the firmament manifests to our view its gran- 
deur and its riches. The sparkling points, with which it 
is studded, are so many suns suspended by the Almighty 
m the immeoaity of space, to wotids wluch roll ai^ouod 
them. 

The heavens declare the glory of God, and the firma- 
ment showeth his handy worliu The royal poet, who 
expressed himself with such loftiness of. sentiment, was 
sot aware, that the stars he contemplated were in reality 
suns. - He anticipated these times, and first sang that 
majestic hymn^ which future and more enlightened ages 
were to chant forth in praise to the great Creator. 

The assemblage of these vast bodies is divided into 
different systems* the number of which probably surpass- 
es the grains of sand, which the sea casts on its shores 

Each system has for its centre a star or sun, which 
shines by its native, inherent iight; and round which 
several orders of opaque globes revolve, reflecting, with 
more or less brilliancy, the light they borrow from il^ 
and which renders them visible. 
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IffbuA ma ftugiiftt» wh«t an Mnasliig coocaptum doM 
ihi» giTC of the works of the Creator ; thouwada of tlio«» 
sanda of suns, muUiplied without ead^ and ranged all 
aroivuMl HBy at iinm^Me distaacea from each other, at- 
te&dsd by ^^en thousand timea ten thousand worlds, all kk 
ra|Md motioii; jtt caiant regular, and harmonious, inrarl- 
abljr keeping the paths prescribed them ; and theae 
worlda, doubtleaa, peopled with myriads of beings, form* 
od Utr ^ndleaa progression in perfecUon and feniiity 1 

From what we know of oar own system, it may be rea> 
sonably concluded, that all the rest are jvith equal wia- 
dom contrived, situated, and provided with accommodiH 
tiona for rational inhabitants* Let us, therefore, take a 
aunref of the ayalem to which we belong, the cxoly one 
accessible to us ; and from thence we shall be the belter 
enabled to judge of ^e nature and end of the other ays* 
terns of the uf^verae. 

Those globes which we perceive, as wandering among 
the heavenly host, are the planets ; the primary or prin- 
cipal ones have the sun for the common centre of their 
periodical revolution ; while the othei»s, which are called 
secondaries, or moons, move routkl their primaries, ac- 
companying them as satellites in their annual revolu* 
^on.' 

The earth has one salfellitei Jupiterfour, Saturn seven, 
and the Geor^gium Si'dus, or Herschel, six. Saturn ia 
also encompassed by a luminous and beautiful broad ringw 

We kriow that our sohr system consists of twenty 
time planetary bodies ; we are noi certain, but there may 
be more. Their number has been considerably aug- 
tnented since the invention of telescopes ; more perfect 
instruments, and more accurate observers, may further 
increase their number. The discovery of the GeoKgium 
Si'dus, or the Herschel and his sat'elHtes, and the still 
more recent discoveries of the small planets, CVVet, 
Paftat, Ju^no^ and Ve^ta^ called M'teroffda^ may be 
Considered a happy presage of future success. 

Modem astronomy haa ni»t only enriched our heavem 
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with new planetSi but it has also enlarged the bouoflteies 
of ihe solar system The comets, which f> oni their iiii- 
lacious appearance, their fiery trains, their beards the di- 
versity of their directions, their sudden appearance aoA 
disappearance, have been considered as meteors, lighted 
up in the air by an irritated power, are &und to be a spe* 
cies of planetary bodies, whose lon^^ routes are now cal- 
culated by astronomers. They also foretel their distant 
return* determine their place, and account for their ir- 
regularities. Many of these bodies at present acknowl- 
edge the empire of our sun, though the orbits they trace 
round him are so extensive, that many ages are necea* 
sary for the contemplation of a revolution. 

In a word, it is from modern astronomy, that we learn 
that the stars are innumerable, and that the constellations^ 
in which the ancients reckon but a few, are now known 
to contain thousands. The heavens of Thames and Hip* 
par^chus were very poor, when compared to those of la- 
ter astronomers, of Tycho Brahe, Flamstead, de la Call* 
le, and Herschel. The diameter of the great orbit^ 
which our earth desciibes, is more than 190 millions oF 
miles ; yet this vast extent vanishes into nothing, and be- 
comes a mere point, when the astronomer wishes to use 
it as a measure, to ascertain the distance of the fixed 
stars. 

How great then is the real bulk of these luminaries^ 
which are perceptible by us at such an enormous dis- 
tance ! The sun is a million of times greater than the 
earth, and 539 times greater than all the planets taken 
together. If the stars are suns, as we have every rea- 
son to suppose, they must be either equal to or exceed, 
it in size. 

Proud and ignorant mortal I lift up noyr thine eyes ta 
heaven, and answer me, if one of those luminaries, which 
adorn the starry heaven, should be taken away, would 
the nights become darker ? Say not then, that the stars 
are made for thee ; that it is for thee, that the firma- 
ment glitters with effulgent brightness. Feeble mortal ! 
thou wert not the sole object of the liberal bouaties of 
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the Creator, whc^ he appomted Sii^ius, and enconipaMi 
ed it vrhh worlds. 

Whiiat the planets perform their penodical rerolv- 
tions round the sun, by which the course of their year is 
reflated, they turn round their axes ; a motion by which 
they obtain the alternate succession of day and night. 

But by what means are these vast bodies suspended 
in the immensity of space ? What secret power retains 
them in their orbits, and enables them to circulate with 
so much regularity and harmony? Giavity, or attrac- 
tion, is the powerful agent, the universal principle of this 
eqiiitibtium, and of these motions^ It penetrates inti- 
mately all bodies. By this power they tend towards each 
other in a proportion relative to their quantities of mat- 
ter and distance from each ether. Thus the planets 
tend towards the sun, the centre of the system, into 
whi6h they would soon have been precipitated, if the 
Creator, when he formed them, had not impressed upon 
them a projectile or centrifugal force, which continually 
keeps them at a proper distanc e from it. 

The planets, by obeying at the same instant each of 
these motions, are made to describe a curve. This curve 
is an oval of different eccentricity, according to the com* 
bination of the active powers. 

Thus the same force, which determines the fall of a 
stone, is the ruling principle of the heavenly motions. 
Wonderful mechanism ! whose simplicity and energy 
give us unceashig tokens of the profound wisdom of its 
AmhcH*. 

Our earth or globe, which seems so vast in the eyes 
of the emmets, who inhabit it, and whose diameter is 
above 8^0 miles, is yet nearly a thousand times smaller 
than Jupiter, who appears to the naked eye as little more 
that! a shining atom 

A rafe transparent and elastic substance surrounds 
the earth to a certain height This subtance is the 
air or atmosphere^ the habitation of the windi« an im- 
xoense reservoir of vapours, which, when condensed is 
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to cloudS) either embdlish our sky by the rarlety oftlv^ 
figures, and the richness of their colouiing^ror astoaisli 
us by the rolling thunder or flashes of lightning, that es* 
cai>e from them ; sometimes they melt away. ; «t oth- 
ers, are condensed into rain or hail, supplying the defi- 
ciencies of the earth with the superfluity of heayen. 

The moon, the nearest of all the planets to the earth, 
is likewise that, of which we have the most knowledge. 
Its globe always presents to us the &ame face, because 
it turns round upon its axis predbiely in the same spftce 
of time, that it revolves round the earth. 

It has its/rAaW«, or gradual and periodical increase 
and decrease df light, according to its position in respeet 
to the bUi), which enlightens it^ and the earthy on which 
it reflects the light, that it has received. 

The face oi the moon b divided into luminous and 
obscure parts. The former seems analogous to land, 
and the latter to resemble our seas. 

It) the luminous spots, there have been observed some 
parts, which are brighter than the rest; these project a 
shadow, whose length has been measured, and their 
track ascertained. These parts are mountains, much 
higher than ours, in proportion to the size of the moon, 
whose tops may be seen gilded by the rays of the sun, 
at the quadratures of the moon, and the light gradually 
descending to their feet, till they appear entirely bright. 
Some of these mountains stand by themselves^ while in 
other places there are long chains of them. 

Mr. Herschel, with his telescope, discovered several 
luminous spots in the moon, which for several days reg- 
ularly increased in splendour, and then gradually disap* 
Reared. They were in his opinion burning mountains. 

Venus has« like the moon, her phases or changes of 
increase and decrease, her spots and mountains The 
telescope discovers to us also spots in Mars and Jupiter; 
those in Jupiter form belts ; considerable changes have 
been seen among these, as if of the ocean's overflowing 
the land, and again leaving it dry by its retreat. 

Mercury, Si^tum, and the ^Jeor'gium Si'dus, arc com- 
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paratiyely but Utile known } the first, because he is toe 
near Ihe sun ; the two last^ because they are so remote 
from it. 

Lastly, the sun himself has spots^ which seem to move 
with r^ularity, and whose size equals, and very often 
exceeds mir globe itself. 

Every thing in the universe is systematical, aO is conii* 
binattoit, affinity, and connexion. 

Fiom the relations, which exist between all parts of 
the worldf and by whic^ they conspire to <Hie general 
end, results the harmony of the world. 

The relations, which unite all the worlds to one anoth* 
'CF, constitute the harmony of the uraverse. ' 

The beauty of the world is founded in t\}p harmonious 
diversity of the beings, that compose it ; in the number) 
the extent, and the quality of their effects, and in the 
sum of happiness, which it is capable of affording. 
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DEFINITIONS. 
OBOMBTRICAL DBFINlTIONd, 

Prefatory to the ust qf th$ Globee. 



A irigh^ or 9trmgkt UmelB the shorU 
est distance between two poiiils» 



tS9 



A curve Une k continually 
changing^ its direction. 



<m^ 



JParailei Ihtet are always equal* 
\y distant from eaph other. 




Obiique ItntB ctianf^e their dis- 
tance, so as on one end to ap- 
proaehy and on the other to re* 
cede from ea^ch other. 



.« ^.-w nW i m i - «■' ■»■ 



Kfiertiendkular Hne stands on 
another, or on a surface^ so as net 
t6 incHne on either side. 
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DEFINITIONS, 



A tangent Is aline, that touch- 
es a circle, or part of a circle} 
without cutting it when produc- 




An angle is the opening of 
two lines, haying different direc- 
tionsy and meeting in a point. 



1 




A right angle is that, which is 
made bj a line perpendicular to 
another. 



ttm^M^0t^immt^mitm 




An oblique angle is one, that 
is either grater or less than a 
right angle. If greater iliaan 
obtuae angle f if less it is an atute 

angle. 

A circle is a figure bounded 
by a curve line, called the ctr' 
rttm/rrenrc, which is eyerj where 
equally distant from the centre. 
But a circle more frequently 
denotes the circumference itse]£ 



Every circle, whether a great or less circle, is, for 
the purpose of measuring distances between places on 
the earth, and bodies in the heaveiM^ divided intxx 369 
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equal parts, called degrees; each degree it. nibditided 
into 60 miautesy and each minute into 60 seconds. 

These dirisions are marked by the following charac- 
tersy^placed oyer the right hand of the last of each; a 
small^ denotes degrees, ' minutes, and " secendt. Thus 
24P 15' 35'% reads 24 degrees, 15 minutes, 35 seconda. 

The fUane of a circle is the space, that lies witliin the 
circumference, and exactly even or level with it. This 
may be illustrated by draMring a silk handkerchief over 
a wire circle, and it will represent the plane. 



The (Uameur of a circle is a 
straight )ine drawn through the 
centre fixim one sytde of the cir* 
6UiBfereiice4a-the other. 




A •emidiameter^ or ra«fAst,ia 
hslfof theditfmeter, or a straight 
line drawn from the centre to the 
Krcumference* 




A $emicirek\A half a circle. 




OF THx oLiraas. 



A fumdrmu it « qwrler of 
circle* 




^^••••« 



An ore of a circle is any part 
of a circle, either less or more 
than a qoadrant* 




All angles are measured by arf of eirclesi or by the 
number of degrees they contaki. This may eadlf be 
understood by drawing aeTeral ragles, so aa to unite in 
Ihe centre of a circle. It will then a|^)ear, that a right* 
angle is always equal to « gMmtirunt^ or 9D% and that eT^ 
ery smaller angle must contain a smalls arc^ or teas 
portion of the circumlereoce^ and of course a lesa num* 
ber of degrees. <4 

The axU aS a circle is an imaglnaty right line pass 
ing through its centre perpendicularly to k» plane; 

The polcM of a circle are the extremitiea of ito axis*. 



OP THE GL0BS9. 

An artificial globe is a round body, whose surface is 
every where equally .di9tant from its centra* Half a 
globe is called a hemisfihere. 

There are two kinds of globes, the terrestrial 
the celestial. 
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Tlie ierpmirial globe shows an exact delbeatioa or 
picture of all ^n^ of the sea and land) m their just pro* 
poi|ipn and situation as they are in nature. 

The cel09tial globt shows an exact delineation or pic* 
ture Ksi^M the-^vMble stars in liie heavoist their relation, 
distances, and magnitudes^ and the images q^ figures of 
the constellatious, into which these stars are arranged* 
STach globe consists of several parts. 
The ^3ci^ oi the globe, or earth, is an imaginary line, 
pasuDg through its centre from north to south, around 
whichr it 'performs its diurnal or daUy revolution^ in 24 
hours from west ^y south to east, which causes the heav- 
enly-bodies to afifiear to. move. round the earthy in the 
^ame length of time from east to west* . 

The ftolcB of the earth are the extremities of its ax- 
is, terminating at the earth's surface. One is the north 
pole^ the other the 90UlhfiQU, 

The axis of the earth extended to the heavens, is the 
axb df the heavens, and the extremities of it are the 
pojQsoCthe.heavmis. -l > 

AxU&cial globesf are>siirfottnded by several cireles, of 
wbiijh, there 4Liotwf> kinds, gr^a tlrHet and lU9 drcUs*, 
GhrHTO/cJir/esi^ide the. globe into, two equal parts $ 
the^ are^.lhe equator or 4ii§mnoittkil^iix^horiz&n^ tlie me^ 
ri4ianm^ the eclifitic^ and the two colur^a^ 

Z<^««T €!>«/£» divide the. globe into two unequal part|i. 
They are the iwo tro^icsy and the two fiotur circles. 

The ffiialor vis an imaginary great circle, passing 
round the centre of the globe from east to west, and di* 
vidtnglttttitonsiihenk andv-soiuhern hemispheres* 

The equator is •divided into two equal parts, of 180^ 
each, by the principftl ii^ridmn, whic^ on our globes is 
generally the meridian of London. 

The horizon \A an imaginary great circle, encom« 
passing the globe round the middleyuod dividing it into 
upper and lower hemispheres. 

The horizon is divided into four equal parts pf 90^ 
each, by the Itonr cardinal fiointt^ caet^ Wtf«^, 7Jor^A,.and 

20* 
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A lim pmbg iMrpemficiilarly throiifciilte eentr* of 
the horboD is called its «ji^, the extremities -of which 
are the /ko/e* of the horisoR. ' 'jf' 

The upper pole of the horison, or the point exactljr 
over head, is called the zenithg and the kiver pol<^ 
which is oppositCi and under our feet^ is called ik» na- 
dir. 

The horizon is represented tm the gl<^ bf a imad 
voodeD circle, in which the globe stands or turm. The 
upper sur&ceof the heriwm is^di^nded fof ck>^eaintD 
three principal parts ; the inner, expressing the 32 piwits 
irfthe n>ariiier's compass j the middle om^^iows tiie *2 
signs of the zodiac^ divided into 30 degrees each rand 
the outer part showa the months hi ^it» year^ divided m- 
to days, and thehr oonvspoodeoee with the signa. 

There are two horizons ; the reul and rationai horizoDf 
which encompasses the globe in the hiiddlis, and divides 
it into ttpi^r and lower hemispheres i and the ienmiU 
hmizon^ Which is an imaginary great circle, touching the 
surface of the earth, and dividing the -viMie part of the 
heavens from the inviaikie. Thia is the ckcle, whicl 
from an eminence we sen. around us, wh^« the heavens 
and the earth appear to meet 

J^®'; *^® ^"t"^ ^» the artifiekl globe 13 iSeridiani, 
which divide it into 24 equal parts, each contamiBg I5«, 
and being so much of the earth's surfrceg as rnvnlyea in 
one hwir | so that those, who Uve as far east and we%t 
of each other, as fmm one of these meridian fines to 
another, havis a tarhition of one hour in time. 

The brass circle which represents Xht ptintiftal m^ 
ridian on the artificial globe, divides it into w/i?m and 
weatern hemisfiherea. It is graduated or divided into four 
equal parts of 90^ each, two numbered from the equator 
to the poles, and two from the poles to the equator. 

The fciifttic is an imaginary great circle in the hcav- 
ens, m the plane of which the earth performs her annual 
revolution round the aim. 

The eclifitie is drawn on the artificial globe obliouelv 
to the equator, and crosses it in opposite points, so\i to 
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Bftht nt^lom oF %3p sr. It is divided iiito 13 «qual 
parts* cftUed 4fir*>'» *nd ^^ the begsmin^ of each k placed 
the ekeracteri denoting the sign. The signs are divid* 
ed into tlurty degrees eaeh. ^ 

This mlrdm is called the ecliptic, because all the 
eclipses •£itlM eun and moon necessaiily happen, when 
the moon is either in, or near it. 

TfaNs 7«ter is a space in the heavens 16P broad^ Bp 
SD each side of the eeliptic, and contains those 13 con- 
steUationa or clnsfiers of slarsy which are called the 19 
signs. 

l%e dftvisioiis of the zodiac and the edipdc are the 
samdl 

The names and characters of tlie 13 signs^ and the 
time of the aun's entering diemt are as follows. 




1. Aries 

2. Taurus 
S. Gemini 



6; 



Cancer 

L.CO 

Virgo 



.^ the Ram j 

8 the Bull ; 

n the Twins } 

5B *he Crab ; 

8; *the Lion ; 

itj • the virgin ; 



March 30t!u 
April 30th. 



'Slay 

June 
July 
Aug. 



7. Libra A 

.8. Scorpio lit 
9. Ssgittaritii f 

^1 10. Capricomua irj 
1 1. Aquarius Sff 
1% J^l^ces • X 




the Scales ; 
the Scorpion ; 
the Archer ; 

the Goat ; 

the Waterman ; Jan. 

the Wishes ;. Feb. 



Sept. 

Oct. 

Kov. 

Dec. 



31st. 

31st 
33d, 
33d. 

23d. 
23d. 
22d. 

d2d. 
SOth. 
19th. 



These Migns^ the six first of which are called north* 
^'^land the six last aouthern signtt^ refer to conatellaiiont 
or clusters of stars, among which the sun in his annual 
course seems to pass. 

The two eolures are two meridians, passings one 
through the equatorial fioints^ which arc in the first de- 
crees of Aries and Libra, called the equinoctial colure / 
^he other passing through the solstitial fioints^ which are 
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in the first degrees of Capricorn and Canceri and there« 
> fore called the eoUtUiai colure. 

The tvfo coiwe9 are dra^vn only on the celestial 
globe. 

The two trofiica are le»9 circles, dr^Mm parallel to 
the equator at the distance of 33^ 28' on each side of it' 
The northern^ from passing through the beginping of 
Cancer, is called the tmftic of Cancer ,* the, gcm^Aerrtf 
ftom passing through the beginning of Capricorn, i% 
called the fro/iifi of Cafiricorn* 

The two fiolar circlea are leua circles, described r6\iwi 
the poles at the distance of 23'' 28'» The norfhern^ from 
passing through the constellation Arctosi or the BeSr, is 
called the arctic circle i the southern, fronx its being op- 
posite to it, is called the antarctic circle » 
^ The hour circles are dcmj^ r61l||^ die poles, and 
divided into twice twenty-rour hotirs. They are some- 
times expressed hy a brass circle round the poles, at- 
tached to the meridian, ajid sometimes described on the 
globe ilsett 

The quadrant of altitude 1% a thin slip of brass, di- 
'«■? vided into 90°, corresponding exactly in extent viti^ 
those on the equator. It is for the purpose of measur- 
ing the distance from one place to another. 

The mariner'a com/iass^ which is frequently fixed un- 
der the globe, is a box, containing a magn^ic needle, 
and the 3^ points of the compass. 

Each degree of the circumference of the earth, con- 
tains 60 geographical miles, or 65 J English roile* ; so 
that by multiplying the degrees between the two places 
by 60, will give the<ti.stance ip geographical miles j an^ 
multiplying by 69 J will give the Enp^lisli miles. 

If, for instance, the distance frorn Guinea to Brazil be 
required; extend the dividers, or a thread, from one to 
the other, and apply the distance to the equator, and i- 
will be found to contain 25«», which, being multiplied oy 
60, the miles in a degree, give 1500 gcogrsphicaln^V^S' 
and being multiplied by 69^, give 1737^^ English JWiei'- 
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. thp latitude of a place is an arc of the meridian con* 
tained between the equator and the place ; or the UitU 
tude of a place b its distance from the equator, either 
north or aoutk. reckoned in degrees on the meridian* 

The longitude of a place is an arc of the equator, con* 
tained between the principal meridian and a meridian 
passing through the place ; or the longitude of a place 
is its discance from the principal meridian, either east 
9r west, reckoned in degrees on the equator. 

Wkh regard to heat and cold^ the earth is divided into 
five unequal parts, called zone^ $ one torrid or burning 
zone, two temfierattj and tyro/rigid or frozen zoneg, 

T\}fi torrid, zone is that part of the earth, which lies 
between the trofiicsm 

The sun is always vertical^ or directly over some part 
ef this zone ; that is, on the Slst of June the sun passes 
perpendicularly over the northern tro/tic ; from this time 
he is daily revolving farther and farther south, till on 
the 2td of December he reaches the oouthem tro/iic j 
thence he returns to the northward, passing over the 
whole torrid zone twice in a year* This zone being 
niore directly under the sun^ is one cause of its being 
the hottest 

The two temperate zones lie between the two trofiict 
and the y^o/ar circ/^« ^ one being north, and the other 
south, of the torrid tone ; and having a moderate degree 
of heat and cold, are therefore called the northern and 
southern tentfierate zones. 

The. tvro /rigid zones are included within the polar 
circles, each spreading 33^ 28' in every direction from 
the pole. 

These zones are called Jfirigid or frozen from the ex* 
cessive cold, that prevails in them* 

In the temfitrate taxd frigid zones the rays of the sun 
always fall obliquely upon the eartji ; and the nearer we 
approach the poles, the greater will be the obliquity 
of the rays. Whence it appears, that those who live 
north of the torrid zone, always see the sun south of 
^hem at noon ; and those, whe live south of the torrid 
ione, always see the sun north of them at noon, which 
to us would be a vAy singular appearance* 
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PROBLEMS. 

Problxk L Tojind the latitude qfany place. 

Rule. Bring the place to the graduated side of the 
brass zneridiaD^ aiid the degree on the xneridiaD» imme- 
diately over it, shows the latitude of the place, or the 
number of degrees the place is either horth or south of 
the equator. 

Example. Bring Boston to the graduated si#e of the 

)neridiaB, and it will be found under about 43|^ north 
of the equator, or 4t^ 24' N. lat. 

What is the lat. of New Orleans? — of Savannah?— 
of Charleston ?— of Philadelphia ?— of New York ?— of 
London ?— of Paris ?— of Madrid ?— of JeHiscOeirf?— of 
Calcutta? 

Pkob. II. Tojind thit longitude of any fihee. 

Mule. Bring the place to the meridian, and the de- 
gree on the equator under the meridiem is the longitude, 
cither east or west from London. 

£jp. Bring Madrid to the meridiar, and the merid- 
ian will cross the equator a little more than 3^ W. of 
the meridian of London $ Madrid is therefore $P W. 
longitude. 

What is the long, of Rome F— -of Cairo ?«ii-of Ben* 
gal ?— of Qublin ?— of Quebec ?— -of Boston ?— of Ispa- 
han ?--of Petersburg ?<--4)f Constantinople ? 



Prob. III. The longitude and latitude of a place being 

giveny tojind that place* 

Rule. Look for the Ibng^tude on the equator, and 
bring it to the brass meridijui, then under ihe gi^^ de« 
gi^ee of latitude on the meridian will be the place re- 
quired. « ^ 

£x. The place whose longitude is 36^ KV east^ 
and lat. 31*^ iV nor^, is Alexandria; and the place 
which has neariy 6® west long, and 16® south laU is 
8t. Herena« 

What places are nearly in the following k&udes and 
longitudes ? 
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Lat. 60"* N. LoBgt S|<» B. 
Ut. 18 N,LoDg,76|W. 



Lat. 34|*» S. Long* 18|**. E. 
Lat. 50 K. LoDg* 3 W. 
Lat. 47 N. Long. 69| W. 

Fbob. IV* To find the difference qf latitude between 

two places, 

Bule* If the places are cm the name tide of the equatOFy 
Mirg each to the meridian, and i^ubtract the latitude of 
the less from that of the greater $ if on opfiotite tidea adi 
the latitude of one to that of the other. 



JSxamfitea* 



LdadoB. 91"^ SQ' N. lat 
Madras IS 5 N. lat. 



BiSecenceSS Q5. , 



Boston 43'' 34' 

PhUadelphia 39 57 



DtfTer^ce ^ 27 



Pkob. V. Tbjlnd the diffltrenge in longitude between 

t^o filacer, 

jRule.. Bring one of the places to the meridian, and 
mark its longittide on the equator ; then bring the other 
to the meridian, and the number of degrees on the equa- 
tor between its longitude and the first mark is ihe dif* 
fer.eiice. 

Ex.* ' The difference in longitude between London 
and Constantinople is 28® 55^ i between Constantino* 
pie and Madras is 5 1** 33'. 

What is the difference in longitude between Uie fol- 
lowing places? 



Naples and Batavia ? 
l^reet and Cfipe Horn I 
Charlestcm and Cork? 



Rome and Cape Finisterre ? 
Canton and Orkney Isles I 
Boston and Mexico i 



PROB. VL Tojindthe distance Between twofilacea on 

the ^lobe. 

Rule* Lay the graduated edge of the quadrant of 
altitude. ov»r both places, to find the number of degrees 
between them ; or, which will answer the same purpose, 
^^nd A thread from one place to the other, and apply 
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k to the equitori a&d the namber of degrtes between 
tiienL nittlUplied by 69)f will gire the di&ience in £ng- 
liib miles. 

JRx, The distance between Lazard's Point and the 
Islands of Bermuda is 46^, or 3l4f miles | betwees 
London and Jamaica is 4(i9 1 miles* 

What is the distance between 
9amarcand and Pekin I | Lisbon and Ispiten 1 

Warsaw and Ascension Island? I Palermo and Cyprus? 
North Cape and Cibiaitar? . | PortamottthfcN,York? 

FnoB. VII. The kour of any filace being given,, iojind 
what hour Utent <my 94her place, • 

Rule, Bring the place, where the hour is given» to 
the brass meridian, and &et the index of the hour circle 
to that hour, thi;n turn the globe till the proposed place 
comes under the meridian, and the index will point to 
the present hour at that place. 

Ex, When it is twelve o'clock at noon in London, 
it is about four in the afternoon at Matintius, or the isle 
of France ; at Jamaica it is about seven in the morning. 

Or which perhaps is more intelligible % find the dif- 
ference of longitude between the two places^ and 
change it into time by allowing one hour to every ♦ 5* 
and/o«r ijtinutee to 1® | remembering, that when the 
place required is east of the one given, the time requir- 
ed will be as much later in the day, as the dejrreea and 
minutea give hours and minutes ; and when west oi the 
given place, it will be so much 'earlier. 

£x. feoston is 71^ 3' W. long, and Washington is 
77^ 4S' W. long, the difference is 6^ 40'; that is, 
Washington is about 6|o west of Boston ; thence by 
allowing 4 minutes to a degree, the difference betweea 
the two places is do minutes; or, Washington being 
farthest west, when it is 13 o'clodk at Boston, it is 54 
minutes after 1 1 at Washington. 

More problems for solution might be given, and in- 
deed generally are given, bu' it is well known to those, 
•iWho are acquainted with astronomy, that prerions to a 
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knowledge of (haft; science, little or ho benefit can be 
derived from them. 

MAPS* 

A MAP is the represents^tioh or picture of the earth's 
surface, or some part of it, on a plane. 

Latitude and longitude are the same on maps, as on ' 
the glcrt^e. 

The latitude of plate» is expressed by the figures, 
which run up and down the sides of the map. 

If the figures increase l|fi ward, the latitude? \%^ north s 
if they increase downv9ard^X\\t latitude isf «o«rM 

The longitude of placeaf is es:pressed by the figut'eti 
which run along the top and bottom of the map. 

If the figures increase from right to /<^, the longitude 
is west ; if they increase from left to rights the longitude- 
is eaat* 

The tofi of maps is norths the bottom is- $outh^ the 
Tight hand is ea«r, and the left hand is weaf. 

The lines drawn across the map' £Vt)rti r'l^t to left* 
are called /iara//W«t or lineB of latitude ; and thO' figures 
on their extremities express the degrees they arc dis- 
tant from the equa'or. 

The lines drawn from the top to the bottom of the 
tnap are called itieridianns or Unf9 of longitu&t : tiwdthe 
figures oil their extremities, the degrees they are dis<^ 
tant from the principal meridian^ which in general is that 
of London ; but on American maps it is sometimes 
that of Philadelphia. 

Towns are represented on maps by a small ^ ; dtiejs 
by a small figure somewhat resembling a house with a 
steeple ; rivers by black lines bending irregularly, and 
increasing in size towaid the ocean or sea ; depth of 
Water in harbours by figures .expressing the fathoms or 
feet ; roada are represented by double lines \ rHountains 
hy continued dark shades ; fbreats by small shrubs; 
and aandy deaertavsid aand banka by clusters of extreme* 
ly small dota 
Diuancea arejneasured by a acaie ofmUea\ generally 

£1 
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placed in one corner of the map, especially if it be t 
map of any small portion of the earth* 

DIRBCTIONS FOR DRAWING MAPS. 



Introductory Qeotnetrical Problenu. 

Eaob. I. T9 Insect or divide a given Une AB 
into two equal porta. 



1. From the pomts A and •* 
B as centres with any distance 
in the compasses greater than 
half A B) describe arcs of cir- 
cleS) cutting each other in m 

and n. 

2. -Through the points of 
intersection, m and n, draw the 
line m C n, and it will dind^ 
the given line AB into two 
equal parts, in the middle 
point CX 






■B 



.-• 



ri' 



Prob. II. To erect a fletfiendicular from a given 
point ^ in a gro^n line BCf or which ia the same 
thingj to draw a line at right angles to BC at the 
Point A. 



1. On each side of the point A, 
take any two equal distances Am, 

A». 

2. From the centimes m and n^ 
with any distance greater than Am 
or An, desciibetwo arcs, inter- 
secting in r. 

S. Through A and r, draw the 
line Ar, and it will be perpendicti- 
lar, or at right angles to BCr 






A. 



ti 
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Prob. III. From a given fioint \^ oui of a given line 
BC9 to let fall a fierfiendicular* 



1. From the given point A, 
at any distance,«describe an arc, 
eutting fiC in m and n. 

2. From the points m and n, 
and the same or any other dis- , 
tance, describe the two arcs, cut- B 
ling each other in r. 

3. Draw ADr for th« per* 
pendicular required. 






3itt>'..^. .^ 







^4/ 



Prob. IV. To draw a tine fiarallel to a given 

line AB. 



r 

rtmrrr 



, . ■ ..; 



■-r 
m 




n 



From any two points m 
and n, in tile line AB, with — ^ 
a radiuft equal to the dis* .*'*''C 
tance required, suppose C, 
diescribe the arcs r and 0. A — 
Draw CD so as to touch 
these arcs without cutting C- 
them, and it will be tl^te 
parallel required. 

PROJB. V. To divide a given line AB into a pro- 
fioeed number (if. equal parte. 

From A draw any line 
AC at random, and from B 
draw BD parallel to it. 
On each of these lines, be- 
ginning at A and B, set off 
as many equal parts of any 
length, as AB is to be divid- 
ed into. Join the opposite 

points ojf division'by the lines A 5, 1 4, 2 3j &c. and they 
win *Yide AB as required. 




# 
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Prob* VI. To deitcribe a circle through threg given 
point 9 ABC, which are not in a righf line. 

1. From the middle point 
B draw right or straight lines 
to the other points* 

2. Bisect these right lines 
perpendicularly by lines meet- 
ing in Q, which will be the 

* centre. 

3. From the centre O at 
the distance OA, or OB, or 
OC9 descrilje the circle. 

N. B. In the same manner may the centre of an arc 
of a circle be found. 

When the pupil can perform these problems with 
accuracy a^Kl &ciiity, he may proceed to the projectioD 
or the drawing of maps. 

Maps are constructed by drawisg tbp )ineS| which 
are on the globe, on a plane surface. 

To draw a mafi of the earthy qcforfU^g to the stereo- 
graphical projection* 

Upon a sheet of paper, considerably larger than the 
map is intended to be, draw a circle NQSE of any 
convenient size, representing one half of the earth's sur- 
face. See Plate I, paga 248. 

Draw the diameters ' NS and EQ intersecting each 
other at right angles ;' E Q will represent the equator, 
and NS the axis This divides t)ie wholp circle into 
.quarters, which should be dorve with thp nicest accuracy. 

Divide each quarter into 4 equal parts, w)iich will 
contain 10** each. This inpiost easil/ 4one by dividing 
each quarter into 3 equal parts, and then e^ch of these 
parts into three more, extending the dividers from Q to 
C, and getting off the distance from Q towards N, which 
will reach to 60, two thirds ol the quadrant, ^^d the same 
distance set off from N towards Q will reach to 30^ 
•which will trisect the quadrant, or divide }t into three 
equal parts 5 in the same manner divide each quadrant. 
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Then bj trial set the dividers, so thsit throe steps 
will reach from Q to 30, which wiJl divide it into three 
eqaal parts, as io 10 and 30, and this extent applied to 
the other divisions will divide them each into three parts ; 
or each quadrant into nine equal parts* 

To dravf the circles ((f latitude* 

, Draw a line from £ to 20, and bisect the part a30 in 
<i and from the point of bisection i, raise a perpendicular^ 
and produce it^ till it cut NS, produced, in x / the point 
X will be the centre, from which the circle za 30, is ta 
be described, which is the true representation of the par* 
allel'of 30^ south. In the same manner draw z a 50 ; 
za 7b, and indeed all the parallels in both north and 
south latitude. 

NoTB. As one of the greatest difficulties in drawing . 
maps is to find the centres, whence to describe the par- 
allels and meridians, the business would be gpreatly facil- 
itated by using a wooden square^ which might be obtain- 
ed of any joiner or cabinet maker for a few cents. The 
square should be made, one part about a foot, and the, 
other about three feet long. 

Lay the shortest part of the square on the centre C, 
and let the corner or angular part fall exactly on 30, on 
z, or on any other division of the quadrant, and the long* 
er part will cross NS produced, in points, which will be 
centres for the several parallels ; Or^ lay a rule so as to 
touch the circle exactly in the point 20, making a tan- 
. gent to that pomt ; which may very accurately be done 
by observing, that the next divisions, 10 and 30, 20 and 
«40, 30 and 50f 8cc. on each bide of 30, be equally distant 
from the ^ule ; then the rule will cipss NS produced^ 
in the centre of that parallel^ In the^same manner alll 
the centres may be found* 

To draw th^ circles o/ longitude. 

With one end of the rule on S,. and the other on 10,- 
30, 50,~and 70, in the quadrant QN", divide the equator 
from Q to C in 80, ^0, 40 and 30, which will be the 
centres, from which the circles of loi^itude Sj/V are to 
fee drawn* ^ 
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For the remaining circles produce the diameter EQi 
and lay one end of a rule on N, and the other on 10« 
30, 5O9 and 70^ in the quadrant NQ, apd it will cross 
the diameter EQ produced, in pointy, which are centres 
of the remaining circles of longitude. 

In the same manner proceed to fill up the other aide 
of the equator. 

B> this construction the dimensions of the map will 
not be correctly drawn ; for every part, from, the outline 
to the centre, is gradually contracted ; therefore tnose 
countries alone, which lie on the border of the m&p9 are 
truly exhibited ; and of course equal spaces on the earth 
are represented by unequal spaces on the map. 

To correct this error, another projection of the meri- 
dians is made, called globular ftrojection^ which is used by 
most modern geographers, and especially by Mr. \r- 
rowsmith, whose maps are the most celebrated for neat- 
ness and accuracy. 

To draft} a mafi of the earth according to the globus 

lar projection, 

^ In this projection the process is the same^ as ii) th* 
stereographic, except as it respects the T^eridians, which 
are to, be drawn in the following manner. 

Divide the radius or semidiameter EC into nine equal 
parts by Prob. 5lh, or by trial, first diyidit^ EC into 
three equal parts,nl)j^n each cf these parts into three 
more ; th«n by Prob- 6th, connect by an arc of a circle 
the three points N« 10 S, Ny *20 S, Sec Proceed in 
this manlier to draw the meridians from £ to Q« and 
the projection will be completed. # 

In this process the use of the wooden square will shor- 
ten the labour ; for connect by 9, straight line y with N. 
or with S, and after bisecting it, lay the shoii ter part ot 
the square on N, or S. and the comer, or angle of it ex- 
actly on the point of bisection, the longer part will cross 
EQ, ^r the same line produced, in the centre, whence 
to draw that particular meridian. In the same manner 
all the centres may b^ found. 



V* 



of those 100 parts set off from 
C to 20, 40, &c. towarcl9 Q. or 
on the same line produced if 
'necessary, added to the dit- 
tanco between C and the sev* 
eral poims 10, 20, 30, Sec. in 
the radius EC. ' 



\ 
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Or, the centres may be found mechanically, and very 
readily, by the following table. Let the radius EC, (or 
which perhsips would be equally , as weli, a line drawn on 
a separate piece of paper, exactly equal to £C, Pi. K 
Fig. 2 ) be divided into 100 equal parts by a scale, or 
otherwise ; then the radius of the circle of longitude, 
distant from £ towards C 
lO"" will be equal to i3" 
20 .* -» * 25 

30 - * . 42 

40 - • i. 62 

50 - • .. 90 

60 • * • 133 
70 - « . 914 

ao - • . 444^ 

Thus the radius of the first circle of longitude 10^, 
from £. is equal to the distance between the point j/iO, 
corresponding to lo^ from £, and a point in (. Q set off 
from C, cqusd to 12 of the 100 parts, in<!b which EC was 
divided. 

Or, extend the dividers from 1 to 1 2 of the equal 
parts of EC, and set the distance off^ from C towards Q, 
(which will be somewhere near 20 between CQ, Plate 
I. Fig 1.) and this will be the point or ccntre,whence 
to describe, with the dividers extended from thia point 
to N or S, the circle of longitude Ny to S. 

So likewise for the next circle of longitude, or the 
second meridian from £> take in the diviJcrs 25 of the 
loo equal parts of EC, and set them off from C towards 
Q, and it will be the centie, whence to describe, at the 
distance N or S, the second circle of longitude, reckoned 
from £, viz* Ny 20 S. 

In the same manner set off from C towards Qi or, 
when necessary, on the same line extended, 42, 63, 90, 
&c. of the 100 equal parts of EC, and it will give the 
centres of each circle of longitude to be drawn between 
E and C. Proceed in the same manner on the ot her 
side lo dtaw the meridians between C and Q. 
As it requires very great accuracy to continue the 
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xneridiaBS quite from pole to pole, or from N< to S, with« 
out blotting or blending them together, they may be 
drawn only from the parellel of latitude 80o near N, to 
the lame parallel near S, leaving a blank of 10^ round 

each pole. 

It maybe observed with respect to the parallels of 
latitude, that a rule with one ^end on E^ and the other on 
the ^visions 10, 20, 30, kc. in the arc QS, or QN, will 
cross the Une CS, or CK, exactly in the points^ through 
which the parallels of ktiiude are to be drawn. 

So that, after finding the centres wr:r, if the dividers 
with one foot^n any centre, and the other extended to 
the parallel of that centre, do not likewise extend to the 
point in SC, viz. c« corresponding to the* latitude, it will 
show that the true centre is not found, and another trial 
must be made. Attention to this will prevent many 
mistakes. 

It may likewise be observed, that when the centres 
are at a great dis\ance from the parallel, in order to des- 
cribe the circle, a straight rod, or an unyielding cord 
may be used. Fasten one end vriih a-pin to the centre 
^Xy and with the other guide the pen to describe the par- 
allels za 50, za 30, Sec. 

In completing the map, all pkces representing land 
ate filled up with such objects as the several countries 
contain ; as mountains, forests, Sec. but the seas are left 
blank or white. The shores adjoining the sea arc to be 
shaded. Riruer* are marked by strong lines, or by dou- 
ble lines, drawn winding in the form of the rivers they 
represent, and smaller rivers are expressed by smaller 
lines. Di^erent countries are best distinguished by difr 
ferent celours. Forests are represented by bushes or 
trees, and mountains by continued shades^ somewhat 
resembling clouds- Sands are denoted by small points 
or specks, and rocks under water by a small cross. 

To draw a mafi qf any particular fiart of the earth. 

Suppose it be required to draw a map of a portion of 
♦he earth's surface, containing six degrees of latitude, 
viz. from the 39 to the 45° (Plate II. Fig. 1.) 
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MAPS. S4e 

Draw the lioe £F, aud in the middle raise the per- 
pendicular DC9 which divide into six equal parts, or 
degrceii of latitude, and through C draw a line parallel 
to H.F. - 

Divide a degree into iO. or if large enough, into 60 
equal parts, and in the annexed table (page ^255) find the 
number of nailes, which a degree of longitude contains, 
in the latitude of 39% viz^ ^^-fw^^ ^^^ ^^'^^^ ^"7 scjale of 
equal parts, set off one half of the same, yiz* 23-^^) 00 
each side of D. 

Find in the table tlie number of miles contained in a 
degree of longitude in the latitude of 4j*, viz. 42^^, 
and from the same scale set. off one half of it, viz. SlyQ^) 
on each side of C. Draw the straight lines from I to £, 
and from K to F ; divide them into the same number of 
parts, as the line CD contains | and through the points 
draw parallel lines. Thus IKEF is a projection for* one 
degree of longitude, including six degrees of latitude. 

Since the degrees must be so drawn that tlie two di» 
agonal lines in each must be equal to each other, they 
are to be projected in the following manner. 

First, Take the distance from B to K, or from F to I^ 

and setting one foot of the compasses, first in E and then 

In F, describe the arcs L and M ; then set one foot, first 

in I and then in K, and with the same extent draw the 

arcs N and O. 

Secovtdly, Take the distance between 1^ and F, and ^ 
aet it off in' the arcs described from £ to N, and from F 
to O ) then take the distance between I and K) and set. 
it off from i to L, and from K to M. 

Thirdly, Draw the lines between L apd N, and M 
and O ; divide them into degrees, and draw parallels 
from those points to the corresponding ones in the me* 
ridians I£ and KF. The saihe method must he pursued 
in drawing all the other meridians and parallels, which 
the map is to contain. 

If the map be so large, that the compasses will not 
extend to the farthest degree, or from F to 1 1 draw one 
or more diagonals at Qnce, and afterwar4l^ proceed with 
the re9t. 
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Thus when the sqaares, PGNE and HQFO are d&r 
icrihed, LIPG and KHMQ may be done. 

N amber the degrees of laUtude up- both sides of the 
snap, and the degrees of longitude at the top and bottooK 
Then make the proper divisions and sixbdivistons of the 
country ; and having the latitude and longitude of the 
prmcipal places, it vrill be easy to set them down in the 
map ; for every town, city, &c. must be placed where its 
latitude and longitude intersect. Thus, should the map 
contain that pariof Eui-ope, which lies between 39° & 45« 
of N. latitude, and between 7^ and 16? of £. longitude, 
then Florence must be placed at A, (PI. II. Fig. l.)where 
43° 46' 30" N. latitude, and 1 1** 3' 80" E. longitude cross 
each other ; and NaplesTnust be placed at Bon the sea- 
shore, at 40° 50' 15" N. lat and 14° \7! 3^' E. toig. 

In like manner the mouth of a river, as of the Tiber 
for instance, must be set down ; but to.describe the whole 
river, the latitude and longitude of every turning mus^ 
be marked down ; and the towns.and. bridges, by whichi 
it passes. 

In delineating any country^ which is bounded by 
oceans, seas, gulfs, &c the coast may be traced from an- 
other map by accurately observing where> asd in what 
dlreotion the coast cn>sses the paraHels and meridians ; 
and any one, with a little practice^: will be able to dra\f 
the outlines with ease and correctness. 

When. thct place is but smalt, of which a map is to be 
made, as o£a country for instance, or of any portion of 
the earth, of not. more than one hundred miles in length 
and breadth, the meridians, as to appearance, are parallel 
to each other,.and may be represented by stpaight lines. 
The whole indeed will differ so little from a plane, that 
it will.be sufficient to measure the distances of places in 
miles^ and so lay them down in a plane right lined map. 

In«the projection of a quadrant of an hemisphere, ac- 
cording to this method, the parallels of ladtude are all' 
concentric circles, and the only difficulty is to find the 
common centre, 

» projecting the map of Asia, (PI. 11. Fig. 2. ),the' 



centre of the parallel of 60° of latitude is found to be. 30* 
beyond tbe north pole, or at the same distance north of 
tlie parallels of 60% as the equator is south of it ; and the 
centre for this parallel is the centre for all the others ; 
and it is evident^ that in this map the two diagonals of 
cat:b little figure, are equal to one another, so that all the 
parts are of their proper magnitude. 

lij projecting the map of Europe, Mr. Arrowsmith 
has found, tliat the common centre of all the parallels of 
latitude is at 6 degree^ and 7 tenths beyond the pole. 

N. B. f^or the purpose of drawing maps mathemat* 
ically exact, schools should be furnished with a Bow 
kule^ commonly called a Shifiwright*9 Drav>ing Rule^ 
and also a Btam Compat9 ; but a Gunter*a Scale and a 
pair of dividers will answer a good purpose. In draw- 
ing circles of very large radii, it will be found convenient 
to wafer or pin the paper on a smooth floor, or a smooth 
i^ide board, prepared for the purpose. 

Suppose it is required to draw the meridians and 
parallels for a map of Great Britain. This island lies 
between 50 and 60 degrees north latitude, and between 
two degrees east and six west longitude. Having there-. 
fore chosen the length of the degrees of latitude, the de- 
grees of longitude must be proportioned to it. By the 
table, it appears^ that in latitude 50°, the lengtli of a de« 
gree of longitude is to one of latitude, as 38^^ is to 60 ; 
that is, the length of a degree of longitude is something 
more than half the length of a degree of latitude. The 
exact proportion may be had by a diagonal line ; after 
which seven or eight of these degrees are to be marked 
out upon a right line for the width of the intended map. 
On the extremities of this line raise two perpendiculars, 
upon which mark out ten degrees of latitude for the 
height of it. Then having completed the parallelo- 
grain, consult the table for the length of a degree of lon- 
gitude, in latitude 60°, which is found to be very nearly 
one half the length of a degree of latitude. It will al- 
tirays be necessary however to draw a vertical meridian 
exactly in the middle of the parallelogram, to which the 
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meridiatis on each si<!e nlay cdnyerge ; and from this 
you are to set off the degrees^of longitude on each side ; 
then having divided the lines bounding the map into as 
many partSi as can conveniently be done, to serve fOr a 
acaic, the longhudes and latitudes may, by this means, be 
set off with ntiicli less trouble, than where curve fines 
are used I'his method may be always followed, wtr^re 
a particular kingdom is to be delineated, and will repre- 
sent the true figure and situation of the phices with tbU 
ei*able exactness This is the only kind of maps, to 
which a scale of miles can be truly adapted. 

Or, a map of any particular part of the earth may 
very easily be drawn in the following manner. Suppose 
the portion of the earth be, as before, contained between 
39** and 45** of N. lat. and between 7* and 16« E. long. 
Draw the line DC, and set off the parallels of latitude 
firom 39^ to 45^, of any equal distance, suppose it to be 
half an inch for each degree. 

Find in the table the number cf miles and parts, which 
a deforce of longitude contains in the latitude of 39°, viz. 
46^^ miles^ and likewise the number of miles in a de- 
gree on the parallel of 45®, viz. ^^-^i^ miles. 

Subtract the less from the greatfcr, and the difference 
is 4-^^*^ miles. Subtract likewise the two extreme lati- 
tudes, viz. 39° and 45°, and the difference is 6°, which 
change into geographical miles by multiplying by 60, 
which will give 360. 

Then by the Rule of Three, say*-»»As the difference 
between the miles and parts in the extreme degrees of 
latitude, is to the distance between said parallels in de- 
grees, miles, or inches ; so are the miles and parts in 
either of the extreme degrees of lat. to the distance in de- 
grees, miles, or inches, of the centre of the concentric 
circle, from the parallel answering to the miles and parts 
taken in the third terra of the proportion 5 thilsj 

ads. Schond. 

Less 43.43 tound in the table against 45* 
Greater 46.63 ' S9 
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A& 4.20 : 


6°X60=360 : 


: 42.43 



: 3636. 

Now since 1 d^ree^ or 60 miles in the example, is 
e<}Tial to a half inch, divide 3636 by 60, and it will give 
•60 half inches and j^ of a half inch, which are equal to 
SO-^ inches. « - 

Now produce DC, and from C the 45th degree, set 
off 30^ inches, and it will reach the common centre of all 
the latitudes ; then from this centre at the distance C, 
30^ inches, describe the parallel 45° through RL &c« 
Bxtend the dividers, (or lengthen the rod, cord, or what- 
ever the circle may be described with,) half an inch, and 
describe 44 A ; and so on through all the parallels. 

After drawing the parallels, find by the table the 
number of miles and parts, which a degree of longitude 
in one extreme parallel, the 39th, contains, viz. 16.62 
and from a scale of equal parts, (on which scale the dis» 
tance between the parallels, viz. 1° asunder, is 60 equal 
parts,) set off the distance, 46.62, with the dividers on 
each side of D, so as to divide the parallel into as many 
degrees of longitude, as the map is designed to contain ; 
then find the number of miles and parts which a degree 
of longitude in the other extreme parallel, the 45th, con- 
kiuis, viz. 42.43, and, in like manner, by the same scale 
set them off on each side of C. Connect the correspond- 
ing points of division at top and bottom by straight lines, 
and the projection will be completed. 

It should be remembered, that when the parallels of 
latitude are drawn at the distance of 1% S"", 3"", 4'', or 5"", 
the meridians should likewise be drawn at correspondent 
distances, viz. at once, twice, three, four, or five times 
the number of miles, found in a degree in the parallel, 
on which tlie distance is laid off, taken from the same 
scale, on which the distance between the parallels 1°, 2°, 
3% 4% or 5^ asunder, contains 60, 120, 180, 340, 300, &c. 
equal parts. So when the distance between the parallels 
of latitude is expressed by any one scale, the same scale 
should be used for the distance between the meridians. 

If it be required to draw .a map of Asia, which should 
extend from the equator to about 70^ N. latitude. 

22 
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Draw the lines NS, of any convenient length, and from 
S set off the 70* towards N. Let every degree, or eve- 
ry ten degrees be equal to some definite distance, or por- 
tion of a scale of equal parts ; for example, 10^ to an inch ; 
then the distance from the equator, to ^e 70th degree 
will be t inches. The two extreme degrees are 0^, or 
the equator and 70^ ; then the number of miles and parts, 
contained in a degree of long. 6n these extreme latitudes 
will be 60 miles on 0^, or on the equator, and ^^^^ miles 
in the 70th degree of lat. as found in the table. Tbus^ 

20.53 foand in the table against 70 degrees. 
60.00 

39.43 Diffezence - - 70, which multiplied by 60 
l^ves 4200 g^graphical miles* Then state the question. 

Mitt Scpti. fMg. mis* iQlb & ptk gcog.mlfc 

As 39.48 : 4200 :: %0,fi% : 2 1 82. V 7, of which 

600 are equal to an inch; therefore divide 3182.97 
by 600, and it gives 36-^ inches for the distance of the 
centre of all the parallels) from the 70th degree of lati- 
tude. Then from this centre at the distance of 70% 
which will be 36^ inches, describe the parallel 70% 
and at the distance of 1, S, 3, &c. inches more, describe 
the other parallels down the equator. Then from NS 
on each side of it, set off on the equator and on the 70th 
degree of latitude, the miles, &c. contained in 10 degrees 
oi long, on this equator, and on the 70th degree of lat 
viz. 600 equal parts for every 10 degrees on the equator, 
ai)d 205.20 on the 70th degree of latitude, which is thus 
found ; look in the table (page 255) for 70 under rfe- 
gree9 t^ latitude at the top, and at the right hand of it 
stand 20.52, which multiplied by 10 gives 305.20, which 
must be taken from the same scale, from which the de- 
grees of latitude were set off. viz 600 to an inch. This 
gives 342 thousandths, or a fraction more than | of an 
inch, for the extent of 10^ of longitude on the 70th de- 
gree of latitude to be set off on each side of N so many 
times, as the map is to contain portions of ten degrees 
each way from N. Connect these points of division 
with those corresponding with them at the bottom, and 
the projection will be completed. 
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TABLK^ ihowing the number qf milcM contained ia a 
JDegree of Longitude^ in each Parallel of Latitude ^ 
from the Equator to the fioles^ a deg. on the equator 
being 60 mile a. 
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QDE8TI0NS FOB EXAMINATIONj 

To be answered by the Pufiih 



OH THE MAP OF THE WORLD. 

How many degrees is the Equator from each pole ? 
Which is most southerly, Cape Horn or the Cape of 

Good Hope i 
How is the Mediterranean Sea situated ? 
How is Madagascar situated ? How is the L of Bombon^ 
Where are Prince Edward's, Desert, and Amsterdam 

Islands ? 
Where is the Bay of Bengal ?— Wliere is St. Herena f 
Which way is Arabia from Thibet and Persia I 
What lake and sea are north of Persia ? 
Are the Sandwich Is. in the E. or W. hemisphere ? 
In what zone is Nova Zemhla ? 
Which most westerly, N. Hebrides, Friendly or Society 

Islands? 
Where is the Caspian Sea ? — Where is the Red Sea ? 
What is the most easterly Cape of South America ^ 
Is there more land in the northern or southern hemisi 

phcre ? 
Which general division of the earth is the largest ? 
How is America separated fiom Europe and Africa ? 
Where are the Fox Islands ? 
What is the mo6t easterly Cape of Africa? 
How is Sumatra situated with regard to the equator ? 
In what direction is New Holland from Africa ? 
How is Terra del Fuego separated from S. America ? 
What two large bays are those in North America I 
Where is Easter Island ? — Where is Byron's Island I 
How are the Falkland Islands situated P 
What is the most northerly Cape of Europe ? 
Where are the Bahama and Bermuda islanjds ? 
How is the Bay of Biscay situated ? — How the Arabian 

sea? 
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Is Rio Janeiro or Itio de la Plata the most southerly ? 
Which lies most northerly, Cuba or St. Domingo } 
Which way is Norfolk island from New Zealand i 
Where is the island of Juan Femandes i ' 

How is Japan situated with respect to Asia \ 
Which most northerly, the Azores or C* Verd Islands ? 
Where are the islands of New jGruinea and New 

Britain ? 
Through what large islands does the equator pass ? « 
Is Q, Charlotte's island^ or N. Hebrides inost northerly i 
is Jamaica or St. Domingo most westerly ? 
What is the situation of California ? 
Where are the Ladrone and Pelew islands ? 
What strait separates Asia frotti America ? 
How is the Caribbean sea situated ? 
' Is'^he island Jamaica or Cuba the most northerly \ 
Where is Davis's strait ?-— Where Hudson's strait i 
Is Guinea or Congo the most southerly \ 
On which side of the equinoctial is Christmas island ? 

Which most easterly the Philippines or Ladrone Is. ? 

What islands lie about 48c> south latitude ? - 

How is Nova Zambia situated f*-«How Iceland ? 

Which is the principal of the Japan islands ? 

Where is New Allnon ?— Where is Cape St Roque ? 

Is Quebec or Nova Scotia the most westerly ? 

What is the southerly cape of California ? 

What two rivers between New Albion and New Or- 
leans ? 

Is Sumatra or Java the most easterly ? 

Is Hudson's or Baffin's bay the most northerly ? 

How are Boston, N* York, and Philadelphia ^tuated in 
regard to each other \ 

Which is the most northerly, Pekin or Nankin P 

What ocean lies west of America ? 

What ocean lies east of Africa ? 

Which way is it from Egypt to Caffraria ? 

Which way is it from. Abyssinia to Nigritia ? 

Which way is it from mount Atlas to Barbary P 

Where is New South Wales i 

Where is Hindostan ?— Where is New Ireland ? 

22* 
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What mountains on the west coast of S. Americia I 

What sea is north of South America j 

What gulf is south of North America ? 

Where are the United States ?^- Where the Floridas i 

What Islands between the GuU of Mexico and the Ca- 
ribbean Sea \ 

Where is Kamtschatka {—Where the Chinese sea ? 

Where is the gulf of Cores {—Where the G. of Guineaf 
;Wbich way is it from Nubia to NigiiUa { 

Where in N. Holland are Port Jackson and Botany bay ? 

Where the Sunda Isles {—Where Sandwich Land? 

Where are the Gallipago islands { — Where Owhyhee ? 

Where are Syria and Arabia { — Where the Persian G. ? 

Which way is it from China to Tartary { 

What empire is in the north of Europe and. Asia { 

Which way is it from Canada to Labrador { 

Wluch way is it from Guiana to Patagonia { 

Which is the most westerly, Norway or Sweden ? 

Where tire England, Scotland, and Ireland ? » 

In what part of Europe are France and Spain {' 

Where are Italy, Turkey, and Germany { 

Where is the island of Newfoundland ? 

Which way from the Bermudas to the Canary isles ? 

Which lake is east of the Caspian sea? 

Which way is it from the Caspian to the Black sea? 

Where is the desert of Sahara { 

Which way is it from the Persian Gulf to the Bahic 
sea} 

What two rivers flow into the bay of Bengal { 

Are the Philippine isles or Carolinas most easterly { 

Which way is it from Spitzbergen to Nova Zembla { 

What part of South America is Terra Firma ? 



qUXSTIONS ON TKE MAP 07 VORTR AMSRIOA. 

Which is tnost westerly, Mexico or ^era Cruz { 
Which way is it from Mexico to Acapulco ? 
What separates the bays Honduras and Campeachy ? 
Into what gulf does the river Mississippi flow ? 
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Which way is Florida from the United States ? 

What five lakes are between the U. States and Canada I 

What river connects these lakes with the Gulf of St. 

Lawrence ? 
What large island is east of the gulf of St Lawrence ? 
Where are the Russian settlements in North America ? 
Where is Noya Scotia?—- And what is the principal 

town ? 
Where is the Great Bank ?— For what is it celebrated? 
What bay separates N. Brunswick from Nova Scotia ? 
What the southerly capes of Greenland and ef Cali- 
fornia? 
What bay is the southern part of Hudson's bay ? 
Which way is Cook's Inlet from Prince Wm's sound ? 
What high mountain south of Prince William's sound ? 
What Mts. separate Slave L« from Vancouver's Survey? 
Which is the most northerly, Winnipeg or Slave Lake ? 
What river separates Louisiana from the U. States ? 
Wherc^ are Nootka and Queen Charlotte's sound ? 
Which way is Cape Breton from St. Johns P 
Which is the most northerly, Quebec or Montreal ? 
What river runs from Winnipeg to Hudson's bay ? 
What part of the U: States is called New England ? 
Which way is the Western Territory from N. Eng. I 
Of what island is Havanna the capital ? 
Which way from the U. States are the West Indies ? ^ 
What is the capital of Jamaica P 
What Gape is north of St Domingo ? 
Which is most westerly, Porto Rico or Virgin Islands ? 
Which way are the Bahama Is. from the Bermudas? 
Into what sea does Cape Gracios i Dios project ? 
Which is the most northerly, Slave lake or Arabasco ? 
What river separates New Mexico from New Navarre P 
What river runs from Slave lake into Frozen ocean ? 
Into what river does the Missouri flow ? 
Which way is Pensacola from St. Augustine I 
Near the mouth of what river is New Orleans ? 
Which way is Esquimaux from Hudson's bay i 



96# QUESTIONS. 

qUBSTlONft ON THB MAP OJ SOUTH AMBB.IQIA.. 

Wh»l arc the N. S. E. and W. Capes of S. Atnerica ? 
Id what part is Patagonia ?— In what is New Grenada ? 
In what part is Braxii f-^In what is Pern ? 
Which way is Chili from Chaco and Paraguay ? 
On what riTcrs are Buenos Ayres and Assnmpdou f 
Wiiich is most northerly, Monte Video or Sante Fe ? 
In what part of Brazil are Rio Janeiro and St. Sal- 

radot? 
What large river runs into the Atlantic on the equator? 
Is Cayenne, Surinam, or Demerara most westerly i 
Is the river Essequebo or Orinoco roost northerly f 
Which is the most northerly, Carkccas or Cumana f 
What lake is in the northern part of Venczuehl ? 
What isthmus and gulf northwest of New Grenada? 
The tine dividing N. and S. America is between Vera- 

gua and Panama ; In what direction does it run P 
Is the Musquito shore in North or South America ? 
Which is the most northerly city in New Grenada, Santa 

Fe de Bogota, or St. Juan de los Llanos ? 
Which is the most northerly, Popa^wn or Panama I 
Which is the most southerly, Lima or Quito P 
Which is nearest the equator, Guayaquil or Truxiflo ? 
Is Terra del Fuego or the I. of Chiloe most northerlf I 
Which way is Cordova from Santa Fe ? 
What islands are £. and S. of the Strait of Magellan ? 
What mountains run the whole length of S. America ? 
In what part ef Buenos Ayres is Potosi ? 
Which way is St. Felix from Juan Fernandga ? 
Where is the island of Trinidad ?— And of Tiinidada? 
Where are Carthagena and Porto Bello ? 
Where are the Gallipago islands ? 
In what part of S. America is Amazonia ? 
Is the lake Nicaragua in N. or S. America ? 
Where is Staten island ?— Where Fernando de Norona ? 
Is Peru or Chili most northerly ? * 
Which is the most southerly, Tohago or Trinidad ? 



QUESTIONS. 3^ 

QUESTIONS ON THE MAP .07 EUKOPX. 

How is Europe bounded ? 

With which is Europe connected, Asia or Africa I 

What part of Europe approaches nearest Africa ? 

What nine seas are found in and xiround Europe ? 

Which is the largest, G. Britain, Ireland, or Iceland ? 

On which is the burning Mount Hecla ? 

What four clusters of islands north and west of Scotland ? 

What island in the Irish sea ? 

What islands are northwest of Norway ? 

What islands in the firitish channel, near France ? 

Which way are Ushant and Belle-isle from France ? 

What connects the North sea with the British channel ? 

What channels are connected with the Irish Sea ? 

What passage runs from the North sea into the Baltic ? 

What two large gulfs are there in the Baltic sea ? 

Which Isl. most northerly, Gothland, Aland, or Oland? 

What two lakes north of Petersburg in Russisi ? 

Where is the bay o/ Biscay ? — Where the G. of Lyons ? 

What connects the Mediterranean with the Atlantic i 

What gulfs are in thp Mediterranean sea? 

What part of the Mediterranean sea is called Levant ? 

Into what sea does the river Wolga flow ? 

What town near the mouth of the Wolga ? 

Into what sea does the river Don flow ? 

With what sea is the sea of Azof connected ? 

What peninsula in the northern part of the Black sea? 

On what river are Kiow and Cherson in Russia ? 

On what river is Oczacow ? 

On what sea is Constantinople ? 

On what river are Belgrade. Nicopoli, and Silistra ? 

Which is the most westerly, Adrianople or Salonica ? 

Which way is Athens from Corinth ? 

What part of Turkey is called Morea ? 

What is the so^ithem cape of the Morea? 

What island is nearly south of the Archipelago? 

Which island is most northerly, Scio or Samos ? 

Which island is most easterly, Rhodes or Cyprus ? 

Between what countries is the gulf of Venice? 

Where are the islands Corfu and Cefalonia ? 



363 QUESTIONS. 

Which is the most northerly, Rome or Naples? 

What mountain near Naples? 

On what river is Rome ? 

Which is most northerly, Dalmatia or Tneste ? 

What rircr in the north of Italy flows into the GuU of 

Venice ? 
Which way is Switzerland fvom Italy ?^ 
What arc the two lakes in Switzerland r 
Which way is Leghorn from Genoa? ^ 

What two islands west of Italy ?^What their capitals r 
What small islands between Sicily and Naples ? 
What are the three towns in the island of Sicily ? 
What volcanic mountain in Sicily ? 
What small island south of Sicily ? 
What are the southern capes of Sicily and Italy r 
What three islands near the coast of Spain ? 
What strait separates Spain from Africa ? 
What two towns on the river Guadalquiver ? 
On what river is Saragosa ?-— On what is Valladolid P 
In what part of Spain is Corunna ? 
Which is most northerly, Madrid or Toledo ? 
What towns on the river Guadianaj^ 
What capes northwest of Spain ? *• 

Where is Cape St. Vincent ?— -Where Cape Palos ? 
On what rivers are Lisbon and Oporto ? 
Where is Land's End ?— Where is Cape Clear? 
What islands west of Lizard's Point ? 
What rivers in France flo^ into the bay of Biscay ? 
On what river are Bourdeaux and Toulouse ? 
What island off the coast of Rocheile in France ? 
On what river are Nantes and Orleans ? 
Which is nearest England, Brest or Cherbourg? 
On what river are Paris and Rouen ? 
What town in- France is on the strait of Dover ? 
On what river are Lyons and Avignon ? 
Which way is Montpelier from Oijon ? 
Which way from Dijon to Marseilles and Toulon ? 
What lake in Switzerland is the source of the Rhine? 
What river runs from lake Constance into the N. Sea ? 
Which way is it from Berne to Basle or Basil ? 
On what river are Cologne and Strasbourg ? 
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i QUESTIONS. U2r 

Of what is Amsterdam the capital ? 

Of what is Brussels the principal town ? 

Cin what mer is HanAVer ? 

Into what sea do the Rhine, Weser, and Elbe flow I 

On what river are Hamburg, Leipsic, Dresdeoi and 

Prague ? 
Into what does the river Oder Jow } 
In what part of Germany is Berlin ? 
On what river are Ratisbon, Passau, and Vienna I 
On what river are Presburg and Buda ? 
Into what do the rivers Drave and Save flow ? 
Into what does the Danube flow ? 
^What four rivers flow inio tne Black Sea ? 
On what river arc Dantzic, Thorn> and Warsaw ? 
Which is the most northerly, Cracow or Warsaw t 
What town between Dantzic and Koningsburg ? 
On what river is Wilna ?-^On what is Riga i 
South of what gulf is Courland ? 
Which way is Minsk from Moscow? 
On what river and sea is Archangel I 
On what gulf in Sweden is Tornea ? 
What island between Stockholm and Abo in Finland? 
Which way is Upsal from Stockholm ? 
In what part of Sweden is Gottenburg t 
What lakes are there in Sweden ? 
Where are Drontheim, Bergen, and Christiana ? 
What is the southern cape of Norway ? 
Which the most northerly, Copenhagen or Wiborg ? 
Which way is Holstein from Hamburg ( 
On what coast is the Texel ? 
On what river is London ? 
What channel is south of Wales? 
Which way is York from Oxford ? 
Which is most westerly, Edinburgh or Glasgow r 
Which the most easterly, Aberdeen, or Inverness ? 
Which way from Londonderry to Cork ? 
W hich way from Cork to Dublin ? 
What river in the western part of Ireland ? 
Opposite to what cape in Spain is Algiers in Africa? 
South of what islands is Tunis ? 
On what sea are Tyre, Sidon, Tripoli, and Scandaroon ? 



3^4 QUESTIONS. 

Which way is Tarso or Tarsus, from Myraf 

On what sea are Smyrna and Ephesus P 

What seas are connected by the Strait Dardanelles f 

What countries in Europe have no seacoast ? 

Does any part of Europe lie in the torrid zone ? 

What are the principal rivers in Germany P 

What are the principal rivers in Frsuice P 

What are the principal rivers in Spain P 

Which way is Ireland from Great Britain P 

What mountains between France and Spsdn ? 

What mountains between Poland and Hungary P 

What are the mountains in Switzerland P 

What mountains northeast of Russia P 

Where is the Isle of Man ?— On what G. is Petersburg ? 

Is Mantua, Milan, or Turin nearest Venice ? 

qUKSTXONS ON THE MAP. OF ASIA* 

How is Am bounded ? 

What sea separates Asia from Egypt P 

What gulfs between Arabia and Persia ? 

What sea between Arabia and Hindostan P 

What sea or bay southeast of Hindostan P 

Between what seas are Burmah and Siam ? 

What country is nearly south of Siam ? 

What island east of the gulf of Tonquin P 

What sea separates China from Corea ? 

What wall runs west from the Yellow sea f 

South of what gulf are the Japan isles P 

What channel north of the gulf of Corea ? 

What sea southwest of Kamtschatka ? 

What island south of the sea of Kamtschatka f 

What strait is north of the sea of Kamtschatka ? 

What part of Asia was anciently called Siberia ? 

Into what do the rivers Lena, Enissey, and Obe run ? 

What river from the south fiows into the Aral sea ? 

Which is most westerly, Tobolsk or Irkoutsk ? 

On what lake is the city Irkoutsk ? 

On what rivers are Kolhyvane, Tomsk, and Obdorskoya ? 

On what river is the city of Tobolsk ? 

In what part of Asia are the Oural mountains ? 



4I17B8TION8. 3«s 

I 

^l^here is Nonpa ZeQilia» or Nova Zembla ? 
Setweeo what seas are Circassia, Georgia, k ArtHeiiia f 
^^Vi^cb way itom Aral sea is Samarcand i 
Into what aea does the river Oural fiow ? 
^Between what seas is Natolia or Asia Minor ? 
TVhich way is Cyprus from the sea of Marmora ? 
"^Vbich way is Smyrna from Aleppo ? 
AVhich way is it from Jerusalem to Tripcdi ? 
"Wliich way is it from Damascus to Gaza ? ' 

Which way from Suez to Cairo in Eg^pt ? 
'Which is most northerly, Mecca, Medina, or MoclMi ? " 
On what rivers are Bagdad and Bassora ? 
What river is between Hindostan and Persia ? 
T^hat large island is south of Hindostan ? 
MThat mountains in Hindostan P 
Where are the islands Laccadivas and Maldivasf 
In what sea or bay are Andaman 8c Nicobar islands 
Which way is it from Bombay to Gt)a i 
On what river are Calcutta and Delhi? 
On what river is Lassa, the capital of Thibet ? 
Which way is it from Avato Pegu ? 
Which is nxost northerly, Pekin, Nankin, or Canton ? . 
Which are the two piincipal Philippine islands? 
On which of them is Manilla P 
Where ate Formosa and Leoo Keoo isles ? 
Which most notherly, the Carolinas or the Ladrone isl- 
ands? 
Wiiich way are the Pelew from the Philippine islands ^ 
Through what island does the equator pass P ' 
Which side of the equator is Gilo]o I 
Of what islands are Bencoolep & Batayia the capitals ? 
What stfait separates Borneo from Celebes P 
What strait separates Malaya frcnn Sumatra P 
What i^aiids doQS the strait of Sunda separate ? 
Whal wall separates China from Chinese Tartary f 
Near- what Cape and Strait is the island Socotra i 
Near the mouth of what river is Astracan ? 
Which way is Ispahan from Oambron in Persia i 
Whifib it aiMt northerly) Madras, or Pondicherry P 
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366 QUESTIOKVb 

Which way from Tanjore to Seringfipaliim ? 

What part of Asia lies in the torrid zone ? 

What cities are nearly on the tropic of Cancer I 

Near what sea is Pekin ?— Where is Cape Conaorin i 

How is Sakalin island situated ? 

What are the principal towns in Ceylon P 

Into what sea does the river Amour or Sakalin fall I 

On what river is the town of Tatta P 

On what tropic is the island of Formosa P 

Where is the island of Hainan P 

Where are the islands Bourbon and .Mauritius P 

Which the most northerly, Almirante or Mahe isles ? 

qUKSTlOKS ON THB MAP OF AFaiOA. 

What are the northerly states of Africa ? 

How is the coast of Guinea divided } 

Mow aie Loango, Congo, and Angola situated ? 

In what part of Africa do the Hott«)tots live ? 

What town it near the Cape of Good Hope P 

In what part of Africa are Egypt, Nubia, and Abyssima ? 

Where are Adel, Ajan, and Zanguebar ? 

Where are Monomotapa, Sofala, and Natal ? 

In what part of Africa is Ethiopia t 

Which is the most westerly, Benin, Dahomy, or Biafra? 

What river is between Nigritia and Sahara P 

What are the N. S. E, and W. Capes of Africa ? 

What island is east of Cape Garde&n i 

What larg^ island east of Caffcaria P 

Which is most northerly, Zanzibar, or. Comoro isles ? 

Where is Table bay ?— Where i9 lake Maravi P 

Where is Sierra Leone }* Where the Mts. of the Mood? 

Into what sea does the river Nile flow P . 

What strait connects the R. Sea with t}^ Indian Ocean P 

Which are the principal towns in Egypt P . 

Where are Fernando Po & Prince Islands P 

Which is most northerly, St. Thomas* or Annabon ? 

What island southwest of the gulf of Guinea P 

How b Africa sepc^ated from A«ia P , 
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What gulfs on the northern coast of TKpoli ? 

In what desert are Derna and Barca ? 

Which way is it from Tripoli to Tunis ? 

Which the most northerly, Algiers or Morocco ? 

Which woy is it from Fez to Tafilet ? 

What mountains are south of Barbary ? 

What lake is there in Abyssinia ? 

Is Gondar or Sennaar the most northerly ? 

What rivers run into the Atlantic N. & S of Cape Verd I 

What rivers near the Cape of Good Hope ? 

How are the Canary islands situated i 

Which are the principal Canary islands ? 

What islands north of the Canaries ? 

What are the principal Cape Verd islands ? 

What islands west of Spain and Portugal ? 

How are Alexandria and Rosetta situated i 

Which is most northerly, Damietta or Cairo ? 

What channel separates Madagascar from Africa I 

Through what part of Africa does the equator pass ? 

What separates Egypt from Arabia ? « 

What isthmus is between the Red 8c Mediterranean seas ? 

What island between the Gulf of Ca'bes and Italy i 

What separates Greece from Natolia? 

What is the captal of Turkey P 

qUXSTXONS ON THB MAP OW BB.ITAIK. 

What channel and strait are between England fc France i 

What town in Franco is opposite to Dover i 

Which is nearest Scilly Is. Land's End or Lizard Pt. ? 

What point is southwest of Torbay ? 

What island lies northeast of St. Aiban^s Head f 

What island, bay^ and point, south of Bristol channel P 

Which way is Miiford Haven from St. David's Head ? 

What part of En^and is Wales ? 

What bsy west of Montgomery in Wales ? 

Which is.most northerly, the Isle of Man or Anglesea ? 

Where is Holy Head ?— Where is Holyuisland f 

Near what frith are Dumfries and Carlisle ? 
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fM QUB8TI0N9. 

Id what £ndi are the islands Bute and Amn? 

Which waj is it from Glasgow to Stirling ? 

On what frith is Greenock ? — Ob what is ErdiBbttrgh ? 

Which IS most northerly, St* Andrews or Aberdeen ? 

On what fiith or canal is Inverness ? 

What aie some of the Western islands? 

Which is most northerly, Lewis^ Sky, or Rum island i 

What islands north of Pentland Frith ? 

Which way is it from Kinnaird's Hd. to St. Abb's Hd. ? 

On what rircr is Berwick ? — On what is New Castle? 

Where is (he Wash ? — Where is Yarmouth ? 

Whut rivers unite in the Uumbcr? 

On what rirers are Leeds and Wakefield I 

On what riTer is York ^— On what is Nottingham P 

Where is Cape Clear ?—> Where is Dublin ? 

On wliat river is Cork ? — On What is Limerick ? 

Which is roost northerly, Waterford or Wicklow f 

Which way is it from Wexfoi'd to Gal way ? 

Through what lakes does the river Shannon rnn ? 

Kcar whsit lake are Belfast and Antrim? 

liAo what four proTinces is Ireland divided ? 

In which province is Londonderry ? 

Which way is Armagh from Elphin ? 

On what river are London and Oxford ? 

\^'hich is most northerly, Newcastle or Sunderland r 

In what part of England is Cambridge ? 

What river between England and Scotland ? 

V hat river flows into Bristol channel f 

Are thei^ many lakes in Scotland and Ireland f 

"Which is mo5t northerly, the river Dee or the Mersey ? 

On what rirer is Liveipcd ? 

Which is most noitherly, Manchester or Birmingham? 

On what island is Beau mans f 

What river runs through the lakes Rea and Derg ? 

North of what bay is the mouth of the river Shannon ? 

Inro what ocean does the river Shannon fiow i 

What three principal towns are on the Severn ? 

Od what rher is Stockton ? — Where Is Swansej i 



qVBlTlOXS ON THB MkV OV THB VITITSB STATES. 

"What river separatees Maine from New Brunswick ? 
What is the capital of Nova Scotia?- Where isC. Sable ? 
Whcjcethck Bajr of Fundy ?— Where St. George's Bank ? 
"What capes are north and south of Massachusetts bay ? 
W^hat do«B St Mary's river separate from Georgia ? 
.What rivers are between St. Mary's and Savannah ? 
Which way is Cape Malabar from Cape Cod ? 
Which way from Boston is Nantucket island ? 
>Vhat island between Rhode I. and.Montauk Point ? 
W^hat large island is south of Connecticut ? 
What river takes its rise near the White Hills, and 
runs between New Hampshire and Vermont* and 
. through Massachusetts and Connecticut into Long 
Island Sound r 
What are the two principal rivers in New Hampshire ? 
What Island is east of Charleston in South Carolina ? 
What are the rivers between the Savannah and the 

Great and Little Pedee I 
What three Capes east of North Carolina i 
What two rivers run into Albermarle sound ? 
What two riv«rs run into Pamlico sound P 
In what part of North Carolina is Cape Fear river ? 
On the boundary of what states is the Dismal swamp ? 
Between what Capes does Chesapeak Bay open into the 

ocean? 
On what river are Washington and Alexandria ? 
What river between the Blue Ridge and Jackson's 

mountaini runs into the Potomac ? 
Between what rivers are the Laurel mountains ? 
What part of the great chain of mountains, that pervades 

the United StateSf is called the Apalachian i 
Where are they called Allegany ? 
What are the mountains in Tennessee ? 
What mountains in Vermont ? 
What hills in New Hampshire ? 
What rivers in Virginia run into Chesapeak Bay ? 
What rivers meet at Pittsburg and form the Ohio ? 
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Into wbat doet.OJw riTor flow ) 

Into what do the Cumborknclt Greooy and TeB&OHoe 

riivaianml 
Into what doea the river Wabash run ? 
What mer riaaa near the source of the Wafa«ili» and 

rana inio Lake Erie i 
What river liaea near lake Blioluc»» «D^ J^'um^ ^"^ ^I>« 

Misniiippi^ 
What river frooa Louiaiana ruM imo tite Mxuumpfi 

just below the moiuth of the Ittinoia ( 
On what river is VineeaneH the capital ef the- Indiana 

Territory ? 
Of what territory is Detroit the oi^iul ? . 
On what river is Chiticothe* the eapital ef Oluo ? 
On what river ia Marietta h-<JOm what Gaiiopolia 2 
What town and fort in Uj^ier Canada between lako Sf. 

Clair and lake £rie« nearly opposite Detfolli ^ 
What towns on the Canada side, and on the Uidtedatalea 

aide of Niagara river» are between kke Erie and 

lake Ontario ? ^ > 

Between what lakes is the Strak MiebilimakkHdc ? • 
Which of the Rfeat lakes is most northerly f 
From which of the lakes issues the St. Lawrence ? . 
Which is the most easterfy town in Upper CanadSy 

Kingston, Yurkf or London ? 
Which is most northerly, Quebec or Montnsaft? 
Whst river carries the wafers of lake Georgeesid lake 

Champlain into the river St. Lttwrence? 
On which side of lake Champlain ere Platlsbargand 

Ticonderoga i 
At what part of lake Ontario is Sscket'a haiboor f 
On what river are Greenbush and Altmof l- 
On what river are Utica snd Schenectady ^ 
Which is the most northeriy^ Hudson or Singiten.? 
Which way is Poughkeep^ie from AKMny t 
What separates N. York from Newark in New fcteey? 
What four towtti are aouthwasd ef >Newark ? 
What river unites with the Delaware at Phiiadelpya f 
How ere Phihidelphia* Lancaster, Cailiale». and Mm* 

burg situated with respect to each other ? 
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Ob whtt bay are Baltimore tnd AiiMpoB*' 

Wbat «fe the to^vtt ib Delaware ? 

What bay opens into the Atlantic ocean) between Cape 
May and Cape Henlopen i 

What «re the pinoipai towns in Kentucky t 

On what met is Knoxville P 

On what tlw^r are NashviMe and ClarkeSfille ? 

On what river is Hatches, the capital of Mississippi ? 

On what river is New Orleans, the capilal of Louisiana ? 

W^hich is in Bast Florida, St. Augustine or Pensacoia ? 

What rifers run sewth through the Floridas ? 

Kear the mouth of what river is Brunswiok ? 

On what river Is Darien ?>^On what is Sunbuiy ? 

On what river are LouisviUe and £n>erton ? 

What two principal towns on the Savannah river ? 

Which is the nost northerly, Beaufort or Charleston ? 

Near what harboilr is Georgetown P 

On what river is Columbia in South Carolina ? 

Wiileh way is Camden from Charleston ? 

In what part of N. Carolina is Raleigh i 

On what river are Fayetteviile and Wilmhigton ? 

On what river is Newbem ? 

On what sound is Edenton t 

What two rivers form the Roanoke P 

Near the mouth of what river is Norfolk ? 

On which ttde of Appomattex river is Petersburg ¥ 

On what river are Fredericksburg and Leeds i 

On what river is Richmond ? 

On what river is York or Yorktown 7 

Into what do Gennessee and Of^wego rivers flow P 

What are the three principal towns in Connecticut ? 

Which town in Delaware is most northerly, Wilming- 
ton or Newcastle i 

'Which town in New Jersey is most northerly, Brun^ 
wick, Trenton, or Burlington P 

Which is the most northerly, Providence or NcwpoTt ? 

What towns are in the western part of .Massachusetts P 

What towns In the eastern pait of Massachusetts ? 

At tba asoatli o£ what mtr is Newburyport P 



»r% QUBsnoNS. 

On what riycr it Windsor in Vermont f 

Which side of the Green mountains is Rutland I 

On what lake is Burlington ? 

In what part of Vermont is Bennington P 

In what part oi New Hampshire are Hanoyer, Charles* 

town« Walpole, anO Kcene ? 
Which is most northerly > Concord or Exeter i 
At the mouth of what riyer is Portsmouth P 
On what bay is Portland P 
Which side of Saco river is Wells i 
On what river is Brunswick ?-*On what is Hallowell f 
Which side of Penobs<:ot liver is Machias ? 
Which the most northerly, Belfast or Waldoboioagh P 
Which way is Wiscasset from Hallowell P 



What is geography ?— What is the earth ? 

How many miles through it ? — How many round it ! 

How is the earth known to be round P 

How ffr IS it f^om the sun P 

What does it recttve from the sun P 

How oft^ docs it revolve round the sun P 

How often does it turn on its axis P 

What* is the first natural division of the earth? 

What is said of its surface ?<— By what is it inhabited ? 

What part of the earth's surface is water ? 

How is the land divided ?— How is the water divided ? 

What Is a continent ?— What is an island ? 
What is a peninsula ? — What is an isthmus ? 
What is a promontory ?*— What is a rape i 
What is a mountain P— What is a shore ? 

What is an ocean f — What is a sea ? 
What is a lake ?— What is a gulf P 
What is a strait ?— What is a channel P 
What is a creek? — What is a haven ? 
What is a road P^ What is an estuary ? 
What is a sound ?— .What is a river ? 

How many grand divisional of the earth are there ? 
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QUEBTiONib ara 

"Wliat is said of Gxirope ?-~of Asia P'-*of Afim? 

For what is America remarkable i 

"By whom is a great part of it inhabited t 

What is it frequently called ? 

What is siid of the American Contment ? 

Give its extent and boundaries. 

When and by whom was it dtscovered t 

What cotmtries were first discovered f 

What induced the Spaniards to conquer the country i 

What is its length and breadth*?— How is it divided? 

What are some of the mountains in N. America i 

What are the lakes i 

"What (ioes N America include i 

What p^rt of America is called Danish i 

What is said of the country ? 

What is Russian America f- Where is the N. W. coast i 
What are*the rivers?— What arc the islands? 

What is known of this country ? 

For what principally has it been visited ? 

Where are the Indian nations ? 

What is the statute 6f Amefii^n Indians? -■ 

What is their complexion f^--€Hve an aocount df dMili. 

What success in attempts to eifiliae them ? , 

Into what Is British America <Htldeil ? r 

What does N. Britain comprise? 

What are the principal .forts, of trading^ hoalieai 

What river do yoti find on the map? 

What is the climate of N. Britain ? 

What is the name of the Indiana ofthis^ cdHBtry | 

How may the United States be cenddefedf 

What college in the District of Mmt ? 

What college in New Hampshire ? 

Where is the principal academy ? 

What two colleges in Vermont f 

What university and coRege m Massftchasatts f 

What institution at Andover ? 

What college in Rhode Ishind ? 

What college in GoRnecdea< f 

What colleges m New York f 



What Ultknfbtd.wpAmgBitt^tw Yikkt 

Whatit nidof the land in Peiin^lvamai 

What ahoundt in the wealeni part fif Pcnmif Imaiia f 

How it the Mkldgan territorjr utsiated i 

MThat were Indiana and Illinois territenes foraierly ? 

What springs in Rentack]r?-«Whatcttrl&aitf f 

What curieuty in Tennesaee i 

Where is the District of Colnmbia ?«*-How large is it ? 

To which states did it formerly belong } 

What is the situation of Washington i 

For what is Yorktown: celebrated ? ^ 

Where is Mount Vernon )-— For what is it celebrated i 

What are some of the curtosi^es in Virginiti f 

For what b Cape Hatteras I'emarkable ? 

Where is mount Ararat, and what is said of it? 

What is the Mi»meHoe^ wtnA whei« is it found ? 

What is obserred of the conirtryy throuf h which the 

Mississippi flowa? 
Who are the inhahiiaais of New Otleamat 
What are the principal mountains in the U. States f 
W hat is the extent of the whole cfaasn ? 
How do they rwo aleag Ite coast ?»^DeSGribe them* 
What is said of the lakes in the United States ? 
What remarkable cataracts in the U. S; ? Where is^eh i 
Describe the falls of Ntag«fft« 
What is the Gttlf atream ? 
What are the^principal bayainthe U. States ? 
What are the sounds i 
What principal islands on the coast V 
What are soaae of ihe priiwipai eapa»P ^ 
What is the face of the country in die United States f 
How are the U. & waaered* and whaado they produce ? 
What is the cliante of the United Stales P 
How do the nortlieni' imd sostkevn states ^^tiffisr P 
What are theimtnj^ni/ prodoctiooa of the U. States ? 
What are the vegetable /«>*>Wfaat are the aniiiials ? 
How is the mammoth known to- have existed f 
How large ia it Mipposed tb hafe Keen P 
What is s^d oi the Ibreau piid ^vera of Che U« States ? 



What is the dispoAion of the Amerieaa tiinittte? 
Who first explored the shores of the U« Sietet ? 
WheaSc where was the first permaaeitt settlement made f 
When and where did our ancestors first land } 
What was tbeirnumber ? 
What occaaioDed their sufferings P 
How many of them died within the first six months f 
Who established the first settlements in the U. States ? 
Under whose jurisdiction were they I 
What where the Stales then called ? 
What was the increase of the eohndes ? 
Why did they become dissatisfied with England ? 
What increased the dissatisfaction ? 
What did the dissatisfieiction at length produce } 
When did hostiiities commence i 
When did the colonies declare their independence f 
What title di^hey absume} 
When did Great Britain allow their independence i 
What is the separation of the ectaites from England 

called? ^ • 

What goTernment was formed in 1768 i' 
What are the articles of this confedemtion caHedl 
Of what does the goiremment ceosbt } 
How are its oftcers elected i 
When assembled, what do tibey coiUpose i 
Who was the first President f 
Name the number, succe^skiDt 9tc. of the Presidents* 
What is said of the happiness and pfosperitf of the 

United States f 
When did their conimc*i%e beeeme obstructed ? 
When was the war declared ? 

What is the reMgkm of the Urnted States ? 
How is religion supported in New Englaiid ? 
How is retigion supportofl m the other states f 
What was the population of tbe United Statos in ISIOf 
What Is the state of learning in the United States i 
What are the principal colleges ? 
What number of studenta dees eaeh contain t 

What ie tHe ckaraeler ^ the pen^ dr the U. States f 



/^ 
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y^ tSIBSTlONSr 

What U the fiicc of the country in the Hondas f 
wSt is the cUmntee^What are the prodcwtmnsJ 

What is said rf Mexico or. New $paui r 
What does Guatimala comprise i 
What is the population of Meiaco i _ 
Whe« was the ciiy of Mexico founded f 
What great monarch resided there ? 

When and why did Cortea attack his cap^^U^ 
How did he induce Montezuma to v«*^ ^^.^™P ' . . 
What other arts did he use to succeed m bis attempt i 
What becaaae of Montezuma ? 
Who succeeded to the throne? 
What aie the mountwns of Mexico r 
Are any of them volcanic ? ,.<-'««» 

What iwiarkaWe inddent happened m 1759 f 
What is the face of the country, cbmate, Jrc. r 
What arc the soB and productions ? ;^^uA^ p 

What knowledge have we of the Spamsh dommwaa t 
Of what do the West Indies conust i 

How are they divided * ' . -, ^, ^^^ \Bf \ i 
Which are the largest and most important of the W. l.f 
To what are the West ladies subject? 
What is said of the climate, soO, and productions f 
Why are they called West Indies ? 

To whom does South America hetong ? 
How is South America diwded » . . - a , 

What Is the gener^ name of ^ moun^ms in >i iur 
How high are the mountains above the sea ? 

Whatls said of the aeasena in Peiw ? 
Where is Amazoraa situated I 
From what does tt» «oi»itfy receive ila namel 
By whom is it> inhabited? 
What is said of the rivet Aaaaaon I 
What aiumrfa lafeal tiie shores of thw river i 
What are the climi^te, aoU, and preductwoa of Braiif 
How far is Riode la PlalsnavigaWel „ ^ • 

What are Oie fields of grass in ^is oeinlry ^lled ? 
Hew &r do they exteocU viA fcr whet ame iher ueeU? 



QUESTIONS. «7r 

In what manner do the hunters kill their game ? 
"What are the climate, soil, &c. of this country ? 

"What is observed of the mountains in Chili P 
What are the climate and soil of Chili? 

By whom is Patagonia inhabited ? 
What is the character of the inhabitants P 
Is it much known ? — What are the mountains ? 
How far do they extend P 
Where are their chief summits ? 
Which is the highest ? 
What forms the base of these mountains P 
How far is the plain of Quito elevated above the sea P 
What are the other principal peaks or elevations P 
For what is South America best known i 

How is Lapland divided P 
What is the government of the Laplanders P 
Describe their habitations, and the manner in which they 

assemble round their food. 
What is the climate of Ijapland i 
How long is the sun absent in winter P 
How long does it continue in summer P 
What are the mountains, metals, & animals of Lapland } 
What use do the Laplanders make of the rein deer ? 
What is said of the vortex on the coast of Norway ? 
What is the climate and face of the country P 
How do the inhabitants subsist P 
What are the chief sources of wealth in Norway P 

Of what does Denmark Proper consist ? 
What countries belong to Denmark ? * 

What is sud of Iceland ?^>What is mount Hecla i 

For what is Greenland celebrated i 
To whom do Greenland and the Faro Islands belong i 
What is the climate of Denmark i 
What was the character of the ancient Danes? 
Do they still retain that character i 
What kingdom is Denmark, and how governed ? 
What are the islands, gulfs, and straits in Sweden ? 
What is the capital ?— How is it built i 
For what is Upsal noted ? 
What is the climate of Sweden ? 

74 



S7t QUESTIONS. 

What is the chancier of the Swedes } 

What does Russia include ? 
What foims the boundary between Euroi>e and Asia ? 
What vaiiety is there in the soil and climate of Russia? 
What is the g^ovemment of Russia i 
For what is Rus^ noted ? 
What is said of the inland navigation of Russia ? 
What are the towns, mountains, and rivers of Poland i 
What is said of the Carpattiian mountains ? 
Describe the salt mines* 
Is Prussia a large or a small kingdom ? 

What do the British dominions include ? 
How large is the island of Great Britain ? 
How is it divided ?<— What the number of its inhabitants i 
For what are Leeds and Wakefield celebrated I 
For what are Birmingham and Sheffield ? 
For what goods is Manchester distinguished ? 
What is the second city in England ? 
What is said of Oxford and Eton ? 
For what is Cambridge celebrated ? 
What is the metropolis of the British Empire i 
Where is it situated ? — How large is it ? 
How many inhabitants does it contain ? 
How may it be considered ? 
What are the large dockyards ? 
What are the soil and climate of England ? 
What is the character of the English ? 
What is the government ? 
What have i«ndered the English great and powerful? 

From whom are the Welsh descended ? 
How is Scotland separated from England ? 
For what are Edinburgh, Glasgow* & Aberdeen noted ? 
What is the character of the Scotch ? 
How long have England and Scotland been united ? 

How is Ireland divided ? 
For what is Lough Neagh remarkable ? 
W hat is the capital of Ireland ?— How it is fldtuated ? 
How many inhabitants does it contain ? 
What is the character of the Irish ? 
Which way are the United Provinces from England? 



QUfiSTIONa S79 

What is remarkable in the streets of Holland i 

lYhat number of inhabitants does Amsterdam contain? 

In what manner are the houses built ? 

What is the climate of Holland ?--What is the soil t 

What is the face of the country ) , 

For what purpose are the canals used } 

What is the character of the Dutch ? 

Of what art do they claim the invention ? 

What are the principal curiosities} 

What were the Dutch before the late revolution i 

What is said of Antwerp ? 

How did the Dutch ruin its commerce ? 

How is Germany divided i 

Where does the Danube take its rise ? 

What course does it run ?— Into what does it run I 

Where has the Rhine its source ? 

Through what lake does it pass ? ^ 

What two countries does it divide ? 

What is the character of the Germans ? 

What countries compose the Austrian dominions ? 

What are the mountains and rivers of Austria? 

What is the character of the Hungarians ? 

How is France situated ?-Fer what is it distinguished ? 
What is the capital ?— How is it situated ? 
How many inhabitants are there in Paris? 
What part of France is nearest to England ? 
What are the climate, soil, and productions of France? 
How many inhabitants does France contain? 
What is the character of the French? 
What is said 6f their language ? 
What was formerly the government of France? 
When did the massacre take place in Paris? ^ 
Who was the reigning king ? 
When was the constitution of France declared repub* 

lican ? 
What sentence did the convention pass upon thte king ? 
When was it executed ? 

To whom does Gibraltar belong ? 
How is it considered ? 
What are the sdr (md ssil of Spain ? 



380 QUESTIONS. 

What are the persons and character of the Spaniards ? 

What is the religion of Spaint- What is Uiegovemmentf 

When was Lisbon destroyed by an earthquake ( 

How is Switzerland divided ? , . « 

What are the mountains, lakes, and riversT 

How is Switzerland Mtuated?— What is the capital i 

What is the largest town in Switzerland 7 

What art is said to have been invented nere f 

WSat arc the climate and soil of Switzerland 1 

What is the character of the Swiss X 

What was the government till conquered by France C 

How is Italy at present divided ? 
What are the mountains of Italy 1 
Is it in as flourishing a state, as it forxncrly was . 
What is the capital of the kingdom of Italy f 

What is said of the Venetian States ? 

How is Venice built? 

What are the islands belonging to Italy i 

What is the capital of Sardinia ?-What of Corsica 1 

For what are Corsica and Elba famous ? 

For what is Malta memorable ? 

What are the air and soil of Italy ? 

In what do the Italians excel ? 

What are the curiosities of this country " . 

What countries does Turkey in Europe include i 

What forms the Turkish empire ^ . . , _ . . ^. * 

What is the capital of the grand Seignior's dominions ^ 

Why is Adriano'ple now in a miserable state ^ ^ 

What were the southern provinces anciently caiiea i 

What is Athens in its present state ? 

Where are the Dardanelles ? 

What are the air and soil of Turkey ? ; . . . 

What is the religion ?— What are the curiosiUes ? 

What is the commerce of Turkey ? 

"^^iom XmwTrfthe ancient inhabitants of Europe 

supposed to have descended ? ^ • , , « 
For what were Greece and Rome distinguished ?j 
What has Europe been in modem times x 
What has recently been the state of Europe ? 



fJtJESTIONS, 381 

To irhbtt did the nations of Europe fall a prey t 
Who have checked the French in their progress towards 
univeriiai dominion P 

Where is Georgia situated ? 
Is Circassia a part of this country I 
What is said of the Georgians f 
By whom is the country peopled f 
Between what rivers does Diarbeck lie i 
Of what was Jerusalem the capital t 
When was it destroyed, and by whom ? 
What are the curiosities in Turkey i 
Where is Palmyra situated ? 
What was it called hy the ancients ? 
Who is thought to have built Balbeck and Palmyra! 
From what does Mecca derive its support ? 
For what is Medina celebrated ? 
What is said of the moiique at Medina f 
What is said of Arabia Felix f 
Where are Mocha and Ad^ ? 
Where are the mountains of Horeb and Sinai f 
For what are these mountains memorable ? 
By whom are these mountains inhabited i 
What are the climate and soil of Arabia I 
What are the most useful animals ? 
What are the person and manners of the inhabitants? 
What is the religion of Arabia ? 
What is said of IcaminG^ among the Arabians? 
From whom are the Arabs descended ? 
With whom did their conquests and religion begin? 
When did Mahomet die i 

What are the air and soil of Persia ? 
What are the productions f— What the curiosities? 
For what is Persia remarkable ? 
What does India within the Ganges include ? 
How many inhahitants does it contain i 
How many inhabitants are there in the British possessions? 
What countries does the Birman empire contain { 
How are the Birmans separated from the Hindoos? 
Are the Birmans and Hindoos similar ? 
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3a£ QUESTIONS. 

For what s MaUc€a noted ? 

How is the kingdom of Siam utuated ? 

What is remarkable of the trees on the river Meinam { 

For what is Cambodia celebrated? 

What are tlie air and soil of China? 

How is the tea plant cultivated and prepared for use ? 

What do the Barbary stales in Africa include? 

What are the productions of the Baibary states ? 

For What are the inhabitants remarkable ? 
How is Egypt situated ? 

What does lower Egypt comprehend ? 

What are the chief towns or cities of Egypt? 

What has been one of the largest cities in the world t 

By whom was Alexandria built 7 

Are any remains of it now to be seen i 

What are the soil and climate of Egypt ? 

What animals are natives of this country ? 

For what was Egypt distinguished in early ages? 

For what were the ancient Egyptians remarkable ? 

What was their religion ? 

What is now the state of Egypt ? 

What is the principal article of trade in Ethiopia 9 

What are the productions of Guinea ? 

How has the misery of the human race been aggravat- 
ed in Africa? 

QUESTIONS IN ANCIENT GEOORAPHT. 

N. D. The best method of examination with respect to an- 
cient and modem names is to allow the pupil a modern map, and 
to require him at the same time that he teet the modem name, 
to give the ancient, corresponding to it ; and when the pupils 
are old enough, a good method of learning this correspondence 
would be to draught maps, and fill them up with both the an- 
cient and modern names of the principal countries^ towns, and 
natural objects : as rivers, oceans, seas, islands, &c. 

Romanum Imfieriuniy or Mafiofthe Roman Emfiire. 
What ocean was west of Eurofia or Europe ?* 



QUESTIONS. 381 

Vthzt mcari or sea eaBt of the Pontus Eazinua 

What part of Europe was called Sarmatia? 

Which wa7 was Gallia from Hispania ? 

Wnat peninsula in the northern part of the Pontus Euz« 

inus? 
With what sea did the Maeotis Palus communicate? 
Between what seas was the Propontis ? 
What separated Scandia or Scandinaria from Sarmatia f 
What ocean was between the Cimbri and Caledonia? 
What sea separated Hibemia from Britannia? 
Which was most northerty, Eboracum or Londinum ? 
What Fretum or strait separated Britain from Gaul ? 
What were the four principal divisions of Gaul ? 
What were the three principal divisions of Hispania ? 
Which of these divisions is now called Portugal ? 
What part of Gallia was called Belgse ? 
What river separated Belgss from Frisii and Franci? 
Between what rivers was Lugdunensis ? 
Which division was between the Ligoris 8c Garumnat 
What river runs south through Narbonensis ? 
On what river was Lutetia Parisiorum ? 
On what river was Lugdunum ? 

What small Ins or islands were a little south of Massiliat 
What small island between Tuscia and Corsica ? 
Which way was Rome from Capua ? 
Which way was Ravenna from Brundusium? 
What sea between Sicilia and Greece ? 
What separated Italy from Illyricum ? 
What three countries were immediately north of Italy 

and Illyricum? 
In what part of Germany were the Alemanni and Quadi? 
In what part were the Frisii, Francis and Catti ? 
What river separated the Chauci and Saxones ? 
What large river was between Dacia and MfBsia ? 
What mountain separated Moesia from Thrace and 

Macedonia ? 
Which was the most northerly, Thcssalonica or Bereea ? 
What part of Greece was Peloponnesus ? 
Which was the most northerly, the island of Eubsea w 

the Cyclades ? 
Which way was Thebes from Sparta? 



U4 QUESTIONS. 

Which way from Athenai to Corinthus t 

Wnirh way wa» Delphi from Oiympiat 

W^at bcparated Greece fiom Asia Minorf 

WiHch was the most easterly, Scythia or Sarmatia f 

W'iat countries between the Caspian and Bux'ine seas! 

W»iat moiintains between the Alara and Colchis t 

Whicli was the most westerly, Armenia or Media t 

Between what rivers was Mesopotajnia ? 

W'lat were the fear southern divisions of Asia Minor I 

What were the two northern divisions? 

W )at the three western t 

Which was most easterly, Cappadecia or Pbry^ia ? 

Which was most northerly, Phoenicia or Palestina? 

On what river was Babylon t 

On what was Ninus or Nineveh ? 

Wriat was the situation of Arabia Petraea ? 

WLiat separated Mount Sinai from Madian or Midian ! 

Which way was Idumea from Damascus ? 

What lake near Hierosolyma or Jerusalem ? 

On what coast were Gaza, Joppa, Cseaai^ea, TyraS| and 

Sidon ? 
WUich way was it from Egypt to Mauritania ! 
Which way was Mumidia from Libya ? 
What mountains were in the western part of Africa? 
Which way was Sicilia from Carthago ? 
Ne.ir the mouth of what rivet was Utica ? 
Wnich was farthest op the river Nile, Thebas or Ale^ 

andria ? 

qURSTIONS OH THE MAP OF ITALIA. 

Around what gulf or nnua was Liguria situated ? 
What part of Italia was Gallia Cisalpina, and Venetia? 
Ir/ what part of Italia were Lucania and Brutii ? 
Which was the most northerly} Tuscia or Etruria? 
Which was the most easterly, Piccnum or Umbria ? 
Which was the most northerly, Latium or Samnium ? 
What part of Italy were Apulia and Calabri? 
Which was most northerly, Tarcntum or Regium ? 
On what rivers were Caiin«, and Capua ? 



^QUESTIONS. m 

In what part of Italy was the river Ruhkonf 
Which ^n^y was Ravenna from Ariminum? 
Which was most northerly^ Mutina or Mantua? 
Which the most northerly, the Alpes or Apenninus! 
Which was most westerly, Rhaetia or Noricum ? 
Which way was Brundusium from Hydruntum? 
What mountain a little southeasterly of Neapolis ? 
In what part of Sicilia were Leontium and Syracuse? 
Which was the most northerly, Panormus or Agrigentuid? 
Which way was Messana from Mount ^tna? 
In what part of Sicilia was Catana ? 
Which way was Carthago or Carthage from Sicilia ? 
Which way was Utica from Carthage ? 
What are the small islands north and south of Sicilia? 
What separated Italia from Dalmatia? 
Which way was Epidaurus from Brundusium ? 
What large river passes through Gallia Cisalpiaa ? 

QUESTIONS ON THE MAP O? ORKBOB* 

What part of Peloponnesus was Achaia and Elis ? 

What part was Messenia and Laconia ? 

Which was most westerly^ Arcadia or Argolis ? 

Which was the most southerly, Attica or llceotia ? 

What large island east of Phocis and Boeotia ? 

Which was the most easterly, Thessalia or Epirus f 

What large island west of -Epirub ? 

Which was the most northerly, Ithaca or Cephallenis(?» 

Which most northerly, Zacynthus or the Strophades? 

How was the island Cythera situated ? 

What gulf or ainua between Achaia and Phocis? 

What gulf between Argolis and Attica ? 

Which island was nearest Athens, Salamis or JEgina? 

Which way was Marathon from Athens? 

Which way from Athens to Eleusis ? 

On which side of the Isthmus of Corinth was Megaraf 

Which way was Sicyon from Corinth? 

Which was most northerly, Mycenae or Argos f - 

On what river was Sparta or Lacedeemon? 



On which ttde of mount Taygetus w»s Gythiii«i# 

Which was moat ncMrtherlyy Mitbo'ne or Pylaa ? | 

Which was moat southerly, Messe'no or Itho^me I I 

On what river were Olympia and Megaiopolia? 

Which waa the most northerly, Elis or Cylle^ne ? 

Which way is Tegea from Mantmea ? 

Near what wmua or gulf were J&gira and iEgiam ? 

On which side of the Corinthian gulf was NaupactusS 

What mountain north of Delphi ? 

Which way were Cheronsea and Lebadca from Thebse 9 

Which way from mount Helicon were Thespiae ansl 

Platsa ? 
Which was most northerly, Thermopylae or Opus ? 
Which is most northerly, mount Pindus or (Eta ? 
Which way was Melibcea from Melitssa ? 
Which waa most northerly, mount Pelioa or Ossa ? 
What river between mount Osaa and Olympus ? 
Which way was Pharsalus from Pherae ? 
On what river were Gomphi, Larissa and Tem'pe t 
In what part of Epihis was Buthrotum ? 
Which was most northerly, Aulon or ApoUonia? 
On what river were Edessa and Pella ? 
Near what river was Berasa ? 
Whieh most northerly, Thessalonica or Potidaea ? 
Which most easterly, Stagira, Chalcis, or Olynthus-? 
Between what bays or gulfs was mount Athos f 
On what river was Amphipolis ? 
Which way from Philippi were the Ca«/ra, or camps, of 

Brutus and Cassius? 
What island was near the mouth of the river Nestus? 
Which most northerly, Samothrace or Lemnos? 
Which was nearest Troja, Tenedos or Lemnos? 
Which was nearest Eubaa, Lesbos or Chios ? 
In what part of the island Eubeea was Eretriat 
What were the principal islands between Chios and 

Creta? 
On what Island were Gortyna^ Gnossus^ and Cydonia ? 



QUB8TIONS. SMT 

Which way was Thracui from Macedonia? 
Near the mouth of what rirer was Enos ? 

qVESTIONS OR THB MAP OF ASIA MIHOJl* 

What separated Bithyma from Thracia ? 

On what river were i&noa and Adriaoopelis f 

Wnich was nearest the Bosphonts^ Byzantium or Perin- 

thua? 
What strait separated the Chersonesus from Troas? 
Which way was mount Ida from Ilium or Troy ? 
Into what did the river Granicus flow ? 
Ib what division of Asia Minor were Adramyttium and 

Pergarnus? 
In what division were Thyatira and Philadelplua ? 

On what river was Sardes t 

In what division were Colossae and Laodicea ? 

In what were Smyrna, Ephesus, and Miletus t 

In what division were Halicarnasaus and Cnidus.f 

What large island was south of Caria ? 

What river separated Caria trom Lydia ? 

In what part of Lycia were Patara and Myra ? 

What mountain was between Lycia and Pamphyliat 

On what river were Atali% Perga, and Antiochia? 

W lat mountain between Pisidia and Phrygia? 

W -.ich most northerly, Lycaonia or isauria ? 

Wuich way from Iconium to Lystra, and thence to Der» 
be? 

W lich way was Taurus from Sq}euciaT 

Which way was Cyprus from Ctlicia? 

In what parts of Cyprus were Salamis and Paphos ? 

Which way from Cappadocia to Bithynia ? 

Which way from Prusa to Nic«*a, (memorable for the 
Jirat eccieaiattical council held there f) \ 

On what river was Gordium, (whither Alexander werti 
to cut the Gordian knot ?) 

What mountain separates Bithynia from Myuaf 

Which way was Galatia from Paphlagonia? 
Is what part of Paphlagonia was Sinop^ \ 



M9 QUBSTIONa 

What riyer between Paphli^ma and Pontus 1 

Which the most noiUierly, Trapezus or Cerasus f 

On which side of the river Euphrates was Armexiia Mif 

nor? 
What river between Syria and Mesopotamia? 
On what river were Apamea and Antiochia ? 
On what HnuM or gulf was Alexandria ? 

QUESTIOHS TO BK AKSWBBED FBOH THB GEOGRAPHT. 

What were the opinions of the ancients concerning the 

figure of the earth ? 
In what year of the world was the deluge ? 
Who survived the destruction of the old world ? 
Where did Noah settle after leaving the ark ? 
How was the world. shared among the sons of Noah ? 
What knowledge of the earth had the ancients? 
What was called the world by heathen writers ? 
What are the ancient names of the principal mountains 

in Europe ? 
Into what ^ve parts was Greece anciently divided ? 
In what part of Greece was Peloponnesus ? 
In what part were Macedonia and Thessalia ? 
Which way is Epirus from Athens, the chief city in 

Grscia Propria^ 
How did the Romans divide Greece ? 
What is said of Peloponnesus with respect to mountains 
For what was Arcadia celebrated ? 
What were the principal rivers of Peloponnesus ? 
What was the Corinthian gulf anciently called ? 
For what was the Island of Crete celebrated ? 
Into what kingdoms was Peloponnesus subdivided ? 
What city was first established in Greece ? 
What was the situation of Sicyon ? 
What was the situation* of Corinth ? 
What is related* of this ancient city? 
For what was Olympia memorable ? . 

• Let these two questions be asked cooceming each of the 
cities hereafter mentioned. 



QUESTIONS. as* 

How many solemn garner among the Greeks f 
Which were the piintipal ?— How often celebrated ? 
In what did they consist ?i-.What was the tendency of 

them? 
How were the victors rewarded ? 
What weie exhibiied at these games ?— Who attended 

them? 
What is the situation of Mantinea ?— Of Mess^ni ? 
What was the capital oi Laconia ? — What its situation ? 

Where was mount Parnassus? 
Where was the strait or pass of Thermopylae ? 
What memorable event took place there ? 
What large island east of Fhocis and Bteotia ? 
What were the subdivisicHis of Gi aecia Propria ? 
What was the capital of Auica ?•— Where situated ? 
What particulars are related of Athens ? 
What was the capital ofBoeotia?— By whwn built? 
Who introduced letters into Greece ? 
What celebrated persons were natives of Thebes ? 
For what was Delphi celebrated ? — Where situated ? 
What is related of the Oelphic temple and oracle ? 

What were the mountains in Epirus ? 
What were some of the rivals and islands ? 
What is said oi Ithaca ?—Wiiat of Leucadia? 
For what was Corey ra celebrated ? 
What were the subdivisions of Epirus ? 
For what was Actium famous ? « 

Wiiat were the mountains in Thessalia ? 
Where was the vale of Temp^ ? 
For what were the plains of Fharsalia celebrated ? 
What is observed of the country of Thessaly ? 
Where was mount Athos ?— Describe it >- 

Which was most southerly, the river Strymon, or Ha- 

liacmon ? 
What part of Macedonia was Illyricum ? 
Where was Augustus Caesar educated ? 
For what was Epidaurus celebrated ? 
What was the capital of Macedonia ? 
Which way was Pella from Thessalonica ? 
For what was Thessalonica remarkable ? 



S90 QUESTIONS. 

Wbat is said of Stagira ?— What of Methone ? 

Between what rivers is Phil\^pi situated ? 

What important eveBt distinguished this city ? 

Which of the Grecian states last rose to power? 

When and by whom was Macedonia founded ? 

Who raised Macedonia from obscurity ? 

What did Philip do on ascending the throne ? 

What was the character of this great king ? 

What designs did he form after subduing Greece 9 

What preyented the execution of his design ? 

What did Alexander d6 on the death of his father ? 

Give an account of his success and death. 

When did mount Vesuvius first become a volcano? 

What circumstances attended the first eruption ? 

Wb'it is said of Pliny, the naturalist ? 

WI were the first inhabitants of Sicily ? 

Who V re the Cyclops f 

How represented by the poets? 

What is said of mount i&tna ? 

What were the principal towns in Sicily 1! 

What were ScyUa and Charybdis ? 

What is said d Corsica and its inhabitants ? 

What is said of the islands Sirenuss ? 

What were the ancient names of Italy ? 

Of what did Italy at first conust ? . 

How was Italy afterwards divided ? 

Wiiat part of Italy was Gallia Cisalpinat 

Around what gulf was Liguria ? 

Which way from Rome was Etruria ? 

Which way was Rome from Tuscia ?— From Umbria?- 

From Picenum ? 
What art of Greece was called Magna Greecia? 
What is said of Italy ? 
What colonies early .settled in Italy? 
What was the situation of Rome? 
What is said of its magnificence and population ? 
On what river was Tibur situated ? 
Where was Ostia ?— What was it ? 
Where was Capua ?— What is said of it ? 
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"What is said of Herculatieutn and Pompeii t 
For what was Cannad remarkable ? 
IVhat was the birth-place of Virgil ? 
"When was Rome founded*— And by whom ? 
How were its inhabitants collected ? 
What was th^ir character ? 
On how many hills was Rome built ? 
lYhat was its extent and population ? 
What was the government of Rome ? 
What is said of the reign of Augustus ? 
"What is said of his successors ? 
What became of the Roman empire ? 
What is called the dark agea of the world ? 

By what names was Spain anciently known ? 
Into what provinces was it divided ? 

Between what mountains was the Fretum Herculeum 7 

What were these mountains called ? 

What celebrated men were natives of Spain? ^ 

What did ancient Gaul comprise? 

By what three nations was Gaul inhabited ? 

Who conquered Gaul? 

Into how manv, and what partS) was Gaul divided ? 

What did each of the divisions comprise? 

Who were the Helvetii ? 

Into what classes were the Gauls divided ? 

What were the occupations of each ? 

How were the common people regarded ? 

What was the ancient name of G« Britain? 

What was Scotland called ?— By whom inhatated ? 

What was the ancient name of Ireland ? 

Till what time was Britain little known ? 

What were the office and authority of the kings of Brit- 
ain? 

What were the duties and power of the Druids ? 

What is said of the ancient Britons? 

What was the extent of ancient Germany? 

What were the natural features of Germany ? 

What is said of the northern parts of ancient Europe? 
. What was the ntuation of Thrace ? 
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What was the character of the Thraciansl 

What is said of Asia ? 
What were the principal mountains T 
What were the principal rivers in Asia Minor ! 
What towns on the island of Cyprus ? 
What is said of the island of Rhodes? 
For what was it celebrated ?— .Describe it. 
Where was Troy situated ? — ^For what celebrated ? 
For what was Ephesus fiimous ? 
What is said of Miletus ? 
What is said of Iconium^ Lystra, and Derbe ? 
What is said of Tarsus ?— of Nice ? 
What is said of Asia Minor ? 

What was Palestine called ? 
What were some of the mountains ? 
What were some of the lakes? 
What is said of the Dead Sea ? 
What is said of Palestine ?— How was it situated ? 
Describe the country—its climate — fertility, &c. 
What is said of the ancient inhabitants ? 

What mountains near the north part of the Red Sea? 
What is said of Babylon ?— its extent ? 
What is said of the countries east of Persia ? 

What mountains in Africa ? 
What the largest river ?— Describe it. 
In what ^art of Egypt was Goshen ? 
What is said of ancient Egypt ? 

How was the country watered ? 
What is said of the pyramids? 
What monuinents of art and labour still remain? 
What is said of Carthage ?--What of Tunis ? 
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C^tJBBTkOKS EBLATIHO TO OOYXRKMXVT AKD RXIiIOlOy. 

lYhat is an empire?— What is a kingdom? 
MThat is a dutchy?— What is a stute? 
"Wh at is the constitution of a state ? 
What is the sovereignty of a state ? 
"What does a regular government consist ot ? 
VIThat is the legisladve power composed of? 
'What are they in the United States ? 
When assembled, what are they called ? 

What does the legislature consist of in the individual 
states ?— When convened what are they called ? 
Of what is the legislature composed in England ? 

What is the judiciary 7— *What is the executive power? 

What is a form of government ? 

How many kinds of government are there ? 

What is a monarchy ?— Wliat is a limited monarchy ? 

What is an arbitrary monarchy ? 

What is an absolute government ? 

What is an elective monarchy ? 

What is an hereditary monarchy ? 

What is an aristocracy ?— What is a democracy ^ 

What is a republic ? 

What is the government of the United States^ 

What is a mixed government ? 
What is religion ? 

How many kinds of religion are there ? 

What is Paganism ?-— What is Judaism ? 

What is Chnstianity ?— What is Mahometanism ? 

Who was the author of this system ? 

What are the followers of Mahomet called? 

What book contains their religion ? 

How is the Christian religion divided ? 

What is the Eoman Catholic religion ? 

What is understood by the infallibility of the Pope ? 

What is meant by his supremacy? 

What was the consequence of the corruptions and abus- 
es of popery? 

Who are the protestants? 
35* 
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What are those Christians called, who reject the Catho- 
lic religion ? 

What is the separation of the Protestants from the Re- 
man Cathohcs called If 

How are the Protestants dWidedt 

W ho are the Cal vinists ?-«- Who are the Lutherans f 

How does Episcopacy differ from CaWinisin ? 

What is the church form of government called ? 

Who arc the Presbyterians? 

When a religion is sanctioned by law, what is it called f 

What are those called who differ from the estabfished 
church ? 

Who are the Baptists ?-^Wbo are the Independents? 

Who are Deists ?-^Who are Athdsts ? 



General Que9iion9y vkich^ with little variation^ may be 
asked concerning every country or state ^ and which 
should be firomfitly answered by the pupiL 

How is the country bounded ? 
What are the principal mountains ? 
What are the principal lakes ? 
Where do they take their rise ? 
In what direction do they run ? 

Into what do the rivers flow f 
What are the principal towns and cities ? 
On what rivers, bays, &c. are they situated ? 
W hajt is the state of learning; ? 
What are the colleges ?— And where are they ? 
"What bays, straits, or gulfs belong to it ? 
Mention the islands, capes, and peninsulas. 
What are the soil and climate? 
What are the mineral productions ? 
W'hat are the vegetable productions-? 
What are the animals ? 
What is the character of the inhabitants ? 
What is the government ?— What is the religion f 
W hat antiquities are there ?— What curiosities ? 



NAMES OF SLACKS. «dS 

NAMES OF PLACES^ 

WITH TBBXB TBUX ACCSITTUATIOir* 

The ancient names are diatinguished by Italics, and have 
their corresponding modem names annexed to them. The 
pronunciation of difficult words is ccmveyed by a different 
spelUnif inclosed in parentheses. With respect to the pro- 
nunciation of ancient* names it may be obserred, that the 
diphUiongs at and ae, ending a syllable with the accent on it, 
are pronomiced exactly like the long English 2, as Cm'targ 
O^ta^ are pronounced as if written Cee'nar^ Efta / and like 
the abort £ when followed by a Consonant in the same sylhu 
ble, as Datfalusg CBttipiu, are pronounced ai if written 

When a word ends in double i, the first I has the long sound of 
S, and the other the long sound of I, as Fabti is pronounced 
as if written FaHye-i. 

AboBifne^ Abyssin'Ia or Ethio- Acama'nia. 

pia, a part of Africa Achterorif a river of Epirus, and 

Abdefra^ a maritime town of one of the Brut^tii in Italy. 

Thrace. Acqs (Ax), a small city of 

Ab'ergavenny (AVergal'ny), a France. 

town oi England. Acqui ( Ac-ke), a town of Italy. 

A'bcx (A'besh)» a country of Acriftas, Cafpo GaVlo, a cape 

Africa. on the south of Peloponne'- 

•^6u«, Humber, arlv^ofEn- sus. 

gUmd. Acro'Cerau'nU montetf moun- 

A^doB^ Naga'ra, a city In Asia tains in Epi'rus. 

opposite Ses'tos in Europe. Acre^nius or ConfttanttenttU^ 

Abrflot Gerl'ta, a mountain in Unter-see, the lower part of 

Maurlta^nia. lake Constance* 

Abyaain'iaf a part of Upper Acftium, Az'io, a town of 

Etbio'pla. Acarna'nia. 

Acar/thfis, a town of Macedo'- Aifdua, Ad'da, a river of CIs- 

nia, of Eg^t, and of other al'pine Gaul, 

places. Adige[ A-dizh'],a river of Italy. 

Acamafniaf Car^nia, a division Adramilftium, Adramit'ti, a 

' of Epi'rus. maritime town of Mysia. 

AchaOai the northern part of Adrianaf/olia, Adriano^ple, a 

Peloponne'sua. town in thrace. 

AcheWut, As'pro-Pot'amo^ a Adriat'iciu M^nut, the gulf ef 

river between JEto^lIa and Venice. 
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Jgfgt^um malrtt the Archipel'- 
ago sea. 

JBigifnOf "BxtpZf an ialand in 
the Saron^ic eulf. 

JffgiuKu Yottlrza, a town of 
Acha^ Proper. 

JEgyfttu99 Effyp^ a celebrated 
coimtiy of Africa. 

•£o'^9 a country of Asia Mi- 
nor. 

JRq'U€ inwU, the Lip'ari isles. 

^Mtuafrium, a common name 
signifying frith or arm of the 



JEtMo'piOy a large division of 
Africa* 

JRifnOt Gibel, a Tolcanic 
mountain in Sicilj. 

JRf'Uot a part of GreeceProper 

Africth the third great divi- 
sion of the earth. 

A^^etittum^ Grigen'ti, Yec'- 
chiOf a town of Sicily. 

AixUchapelle(Aiz-la-sha-pelO« 

a town of Ctermany. 
Atba Lvrlga^ Palaz'zo, a town 

of La'tium. 
Alhtlfda^ Ser^van or Sbir'van, 

a country of Asia west of the 

Caspian Sea. 
Albuquerque (Al-bu-kirk^) a 

town in Spain. 
AVbion, the ancient name of 

Britain. 
Jlfbiw^ the Elbe^ a large river 

of Germany. 
Albt/neut a fountain and wood 

near Tibur in La'tium. 
JUexari driaj or Alexandr/a, 

Alexandret'ta orScandaroon, 

a city of Syria, Egypt, and 

other places. 
Algiers ) A-Uge'ers), one of the 

B'irbiry states. 
AUodfro^et^ Centro'nen^ Dau'- 

phine, and Savoy'. 
APpes, the Alps, the Jiighest 



mountains of Europe* 
JiJiph^ut^ Al'feo. a river of E/lis 

in Feloponne'sus. 
Ama!nu9f Mon'te Ne^gro, a 

branch of Tau'rus. 
mAmaae^a, or Anu/sia, Ajnasi'eh, 

a citv of Pontus* 
Ambrt/da^citj ofThespro'tia* 
Amkro^neMf Berne, Friburg, La- 

cem', Basil or Bisle. 
Am'iens, a city of France. 
Ami^nut Ems, a river o£ Ger* 

many* 
Ajiiitu%t Samso^n, a ci^ of 

Pontus in Asia Minor* 
AmpkiffoHt, Jambo'li, a city of 

Macedonia. 
Amphi^sot Salo^na, the capital 

of Lo'cri. 
Anactf/riumg Voni'za, a town 

of Epk'rus. 
A^nas^ Guadia'na, a tiver of 

Spain. 
Aricon or Atuo'na, a town of 

Pice'num in Italy* 
Anq/ra, Angou'ra, a city of 

Gala'tia. 
An^A9, a village near Man'tva, 

the birth-place ofVirgiL 
Andomatt/numt or Andomadt/' 

num^ Lan'gres, a town, of 

Champagne in France. 
An^droi, An'dro, one of the 

Cyc'lades. 
AnUo, Tevero'nc, a river ofltaly. 
AnfthemuSf a city of Macedonia. 
Anti(/yra, As'pro Spi'tia, a 

town of Pho'cis. 
Antifft/tda, an inland town of 

Epi'rus. 
AntWchia or Anttoehtfa^ Anti- 

och, the capital of Syria. 
AntiQ'chia, Ak-Shehr, a town 

of Pisi'dia. 
Antitau'rut, a branch of mount 

Tau'rus in Asia. 
ApalafcUang a branch of til^ 
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Allegany mmintains. wfr^«f'tci»<jfitff,gulf of Kapoli* 

Jipamifa^ Moada^nia, a city of wlPj^of, Ar^go^capitalofAr^golis. 

BithWia. Ar^gyri, the isluul of Suma'tra. 

^permPnua, the Appennines, a Arin/itntm, Rim'ini, a town of 

€:hain of mountains in Italy. Um'bria* 

A'phOB^ a river of Greece. Ar^magh (Alomar), a town of 

^pidfanuB^ Salam'pria, a rirer Ireland. 

of Thes'saly . Arme^maM^or^Tu rcoma'nla, > 

jtpollt/nia, Poli'naj a town of Arme^ma Jmnor, Aladu'lia^ $ 

lUyr'icum . coun tries of Asia M inor. 

^p-pH»Fo'rum^ Bo/fl;o-Lon^£^, Ar^nut, Ar'no, a river of Taa« 

a town of the Vol'sci. cany. 

ApaufUa^ a part of the king- Armpit a town of Apulia. 

dom of Xaples. Arpi'numt Arpino, a town of 

A'qua eolig, Bath in England. the Volsci in Ijitium. 

^quiWtay a. town of Vene'ti. Arnn'o'i or Cleop'atris^ Su'ez, 

^quiialm OTAqititt/nia, Gas'co- a city of Egypt and Arabia, 

ny and Giriennc (Gtie-enn'.) A/tabrum or J^er'iumf cape 

Arabia Deser^ta, a division of Finisterre ( FivfU-terJ, 

Arabia. Jirtaa/ata, Ar'desh, the capi- 

Arafbia FefliXf Arabia ^e Hap- tal of Arme'nia. 

py, the southern part of Artend^ium^ a town of Bubx'a. 

Arabia. A^culunif As'coli^ a town of 

^Arafiia Pein^u^ Arabia \he Pice'num and Apu'lia. 

Stony, the nonhern part of Aao'put^ a fiver of Bacotia, and 

Arabia, throu^ which the other places. 

Israelites travelled from Atpevfduat a town of Pam« 

Egypt to the Holy Land. phyl'ia. 

Ara¥icu9 n'nw, the Arabian AiphaHtittB^ the Bead Sea, a 

gulf or Bed Sea. lake of Jude'a. 

A^rtar^ Soane fSone,J a river An^ft^ia, Curdis'tan, a country 

of France. of Asia. 

Aravfuoy Or'ange, a town of Aitrgfut^ Vistri'za, a river of 

GaVlia Narbonen'sis. Macedonia. Jb, 

Araxfum^ Pa'pa, a promontory A»tv!Hca AuguHa^ Astoi^^ a 

west of Acha'ia. town of Spain. 

Arbe'la, Er'bil, a town of As- Athefnm^ Atli'ens or Se'tinis, a 

s)rr'ia. celebrated city of At'tica. 

.ifrco'cfm^partof Peloponne'sus. AtHtzU^ Adige, a river of Cis- 

Ar^deoy a town of Latium. al'pine Gaul or Italy. 

Arelvfttan^ Aries (Arls,) a city Afthot, Mon'te Sayto or Ag'ios 

of Gaul. OVosy a mountain of Mace* 

Ar^ethoUf a river of Epi'rus. donia. 

Arelhufsai a famous fountain of Atlan'ticiis Oce^anue, the At* 

Syracuse'. lantic ocean. 

Ar^goUsy a division of Pelopon- At'trax^ a city of Thessaly, 

ne'sus. and a river of JEto'lia. 
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JbttfUa or AtnOfa, Iu1ah> a Bamb^ee or JS0fvi^a££t« Men- (^ 

city of Lyduu bigz, a ci^ of Syria. 

MUeOf a dirision of Greece* Barce, Barxa, a towa of Cy- 

Attrebaftetf Berkshire in Eng* rena'ica in Africa. 

land. Barafno^ Barcelona, the capi- 

JMrw, Adour, a river of talof Catalo'nia in Spain. 

Gaul. Bi/num, Ba'riy town of Apulia. 

Avar^cum, Bour^ges, a town' Ba'sil orB&8le[Ball3>acant9n 

of France. of Switzerland. 

Jit/fidut^ Ofan'to, a river of BataSn, Utrecht, [U'trate], a 

Apulio in Itftly. city and province ofHolland. 

AiigVburg (Os'bur|^% a city of BatSi4e» Ada'neh, a city of 

Germany. Mesopota'mia. 

Augwfta Taunno'rum, Turin, Betjra^ the Netherlands. 

Uie capital of Piedmont* BeCga^ an ancient division of 

Augwfta Trevirc'rufn^ Treves Eng^land, including Hamp. 

^7Vecwe»^, or Triers, a city shire, Somersetshire, and 

of Germany. Wiltshire, 

At^iuy Me^alo^Vathi, a town Belleisle [BeU-Ue"], an island 

of Boeo'tia. of France. 

Aui^vme, Ax'um, a city of BenticuMy Gar^da, a lake in the 

Bthio'pia. north of Italy. 

dvtfmoy Avignon [Avmon3» a Ben^Setiftiimy Beneven'to, a 

town of France. town of the Sam'nites in Italy. 

Avergne [Au-vemQ, a pro- Bar^a, Ha'leb, a district and 

vince of France. city of Syr'ia. 

Avignon [Avinon39 a city of Ber^a, Esld-Za'dra, a city 

France of Thrace. 

Avranches [Av-ransh'], a town Bera'a, Cara-Veria, a ei^ of 

of France. Macedo'nia. 

Ax'ivt, Varda'ri^ a river of Bereni^ce, a city of Arabia Pe- 

Macedonia. trx'a, ^e Ezion^eber of the 

Az€^ru9, a town of Thessaly. Old Testament, also a port 

JS^Wnia, or Chaldafa^ Prak, of Egypt on the Red Sea. 

Tcountiy of Asia. Berg'en, the capital of Norway. 

Bactriafnoy Balk, a country of Bher'ings [Ber ings3,fthe strait 

Asia. between North America and 

Ba^HcOf a province of Spain. Asia. 

Ba^ti9, Guadalquiver, a river ^thyn'ia, a coimtry of Asia 

of Spain. Minor. 

Bagdad [Bag'dat], a city of Blafnri, DuVlin and Kilda're 

Asia. in Ireland. 

Btufrada^ Meger'da, a river of Blemfmye^^ the anci^t inhab- 

Africa Proper. itants of Ethio'pia. 

Baiea'rejf or ^ Major'ca and Bodot^ria, Frith of Forth in 

Baleat^fde*, S Minor'ea. Scotland. 
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JStf'Ha, a countiy of Greece 

Proper. 
JSmoha/mium, Btiefnifumt Of 

Boi^hte^murih^ Bohe'mift* 
^ole^rium. Lands BAd,the soutb 
west extremity of England^ 
Sologna [Bolo'na], a large 

town of Italy. 
Jiono'nia, Bologna [Bolo'na]^ a 

town of ItAly* 
jBory/thene9, tie Nieper [Nce'- 
per3» a IatC^ n^er of Europe* 
JBot^phoruB-Ciinmefriu8, Strait 
of Caffa, which unites the 
Black Sea with the sea of 
Aaoph. 
Bourdeaux [Baor-doQ, a mar- 
itime city of France. 
llretag^e< [Brit.tamr], an an* 

cient provuice of France. 
BriancoB [Brei»an«son'], a town 

of France. 
JBrigar!te9^ Yorkshire, Lanca- 
shire, &c- in England. 
JBHgnntifnuM lacut^ lake of Coa^ 

stance. 
Brighthelmston [Brighton], a 

sea-Dort town of Sussex. 
BriiMfUa^ Britain, England^ 

Scotland, and Wales. 
Mria/ia, Bres'eia, a town of the 
Cenoman'ni in Cisalpine Gaul. 
Brut/teri, a division or people 

of Germany. 
Bnmdvftittm, Brun'disi, a cel- 
ebrated port of Calabria. 
JSru/tU or Bn/tU, a division 
and people of Ancient Italy. 
Burdig^alOy Bourdeaux, [Boor« 

do'], a town of France. 
Buthro'tumt Butrin'to, a sea- 
port of Epirus* 
Suxenftum, Policaa'tro, a town 

of LucaSiia. 
Byxan'tium, Constantino^ple, 
capital of tlte Ottoman em- 
inre. 



C^are^a, JerseV, an island in 
the English channel. . 

Cieaart^a, a city of Sama'ria, 
and of other plkces. 

Cit/ia Sylva, a forest in Ger- 
many. 

Cafle, Oporto, a city and port 
of Portugal. 

Cala^bria^ Calaa>ria Cit^ra, a 
countiy of Italy. 

Caledo'ttiOf Scotland. 

Cagfia^ capital of Sardin'ia. 

Cafpe^ the rock of GibralHar. 

CaUip'oUM^ Gallip'oli, a town 
of Thrace. 

Cambt/mi mon'tetp mountains 
of Macedonia. 

Campafnkif a part of what is 
now the kingdom of Naples* 

Canaan^ Judea, Palestine, er 
tfa^ Holy Land. 

CofS^Rtf, a village of ApuHii^ 
celebrated for the defeat of 
the Romans by Hannibal. 

Canm^pua^ a town of E^gypt on 
the nouth of the Nil& 

Canftium, Kent in England. 

Cam/tttuttf Cano'sa, a town of 
Apulia. 

Caper^nattm, a city of Galilee. 

Cappadt/ciot a country of Asia 
Minor. 

Cap^ua, the ehief town of Cam* 
pa^nia. 

Caramfbia, Kerem'pi, a city of 
Paphla^^nia. 

Ci/riMf Aidinelli, a country of 

m Asia Minor. 

Carlstadt [Carl-stat], capital 
of Croatia. 

Carthafgo, Car'thage, the cap- 
ital of Africa Propria. 

CanWnumf Casili'no, a town 
of Campania. 

Ca^pium mafre^ the Caspian 

sea. 
Camcm^dria^ Cassan'dery a town 
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CamUf^ideu^ the Scilfy bUmdi, 
laiids End* and Lizard point* 

eafatuh Catania, a town of 
Sicily* 

Cafiuie [Cas-teella province 
of Spain* 

Cau'ca9U9, a high rani^ of 
mountains extending fitnn 
the Kux'ine to the Caspian 
•ea, and into the north of 
Asia* 

Ctti/dium, a town of Sam'nium 
in Italy. 

Cetu, yonnandy and Brit- 
tany. 

CtVHea or LugduneWuB, a di« 
Tision of Gaul. 

CenmKanfni or Ctnotm/ni^ a 
people of Cisal'pine Gaul* 

Ce^M, Zi'a, one of the Cyc'ladea. 

Ci^^/^MayCefaWnia»an isl- 
and in the Ionian sea* 

CephUnth, a river ofBoco'tia, 

Cer8>iMo*rum, a town of Egypt. 

Cer^^ut, Luga'no» a ia£e of 
Italy. 

Chmrwfh * town of BoBo'tia. 

Chalcit^tce, a part of Macedo'- 
nia* 

Chal'ci9t £gr jpo, a town of Eu- 
bx'a 

Chaht^^Oy KeVder or Irak* Ba- 
bylo'nia or Assy'ria. 

Champa^rne [Shampain]^ a 
province of France. • 

Champlain [Shara-pUin], a 
lake between Vermont an^ 
New York. 

Cha^niH, a division of Bpirus* 

Charidi^mimny Gata, a cape of 
ipain. 

Chanfl/di9t a famous whirlpool 
in the strait of Sicily. 

CherburpT [Shur-bUrjif], a sea- 
port town of Prance. 

Cberpm'teg nr Chel»n^fe§t Cabo 
Tomeso, acape westof lllis. 



Chermmtftmt [Kenonea'aiM]* 

a common name signifying a 

peninsula. 
Cher tone' nu Om^brica, Jutland 

or Denmark Proper. 
Chili [Chele], a country of 

South America. 
Chaicothe [ChiUy^ath'el»cap. 

ital of Ohio 
Chimborazo [Kimbora'zo% tlie 

highest point of the Andes* 
Chi'oe, ScVOf an island is the 

Ege'an Sea. 
Cilicia, Carama'nia, a country 

of Asia Minor. 
Cirn'MeOf Jutland or Denoaark 

Hroper. 
Cimm/rim^ Strait of Caffa. 
Cir^tOt Constui'tiat the capital 

of Numidia. 
det^na Gatflia, the northern 

part of Italy. 
Cla'nit, Chia'na, a river of 

Tuscany. 
Clazon/emt, Vour'la, » town 

of lo'nia, 
Cnt^dut, [NiMus], a tamn of 

Ca'ria. 
Coc^tut, a river of Epims* 
Coda'nui tifnue^ the Baltic sea. i 
Ce'le Syr^ia^ a country of Asia. 
OolUhtu, a co>intry of Asia east 

of the Eux'ine sea. 
Coh^gne [(Jo-lone']» a town of 

Germany. 
Colo^aje, Cho'nos, a town of 

Phrvgia. 
Colum'fue Her'euUty the pillars 

of Hercules, the mountains 
' on each side of the Strait of 

Gibraltar. 
Commu^f^ne, a part of Syr^ia. 
Compiegn< [Compain3. a town * 

of France. 
Cendime'rvm, Nanta» a city 

of France. 
Cemenftia, Cosen^za^ capital of 

the Brutii. 
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<Jopa}u iM'cua, Livadia Limine, and port cf ENea . 

a lake of BceoHia. OjlifitTtUa sCnu?^ ihe gulf of 

C^o/i^tosy Ky nt, a town of Egypt "Fii. land. 

Corcy^ra, Cor^fu, an island in Cyftarv/^sa, Arca'dia, a town 

tiie Ionian sea. of MesseVia. 

Cor^(fu6a, Cordo^ra, a city of Cyfiaris^ suasions, gulf of Ar- 

P»Hlca in Spain caMia . 

Corfri'xwm^ S?.n Ferri^no, the Cy^firusy a large island in the 

c^apital of tiie Peligni [Peli- Mediterrarean sea. 

ni, J a brave people in Italy. CyrenaHca^ & Lyb^ia Sufie^rior^ 

Gori^oli^ a town of the Voi^sci Bar^ca in Africa. 

in Itily. Cyre^ne, the capital of Cyre- 

Corin>thiLs, CorMnth, the capi- na^ica. 

tal of Ach?i^ia Proper. Cyr/icVa, CcriVo, an island 

Corion'dU Kings and -Queens south of the More^a. 

counties, in Irelanfl. Cythc^ron^ mountain of Boeotia < 

CoritanU Lincolnshire, Not- C'ytin^eum^ a city of Doris in 

tinghann8hire,Derbyhhire,&c. Greece. 

Corint/ifacuae^nuSfXhti Conn- Cyz\'cu.<t, a city of Mysia on 

thian gulf. the Proponiis. 

Ccr^sica or Cyr^no^^ Cor ica, a Da'cii^ Ti ansylva^ua, Molda^- 

larg'i island in the Meditei- via, and Walla^chia. 

ranean sea. Dalmaftia, a rc^uniry of Europe. 

Coutances [Coo-tance^], a sea- Damas^cus,^ Dem^esk, a city 

port town of France. ofSvria. 

Cra'ter^ Bas^sio, the gulf of Dunubius or later^ the river 

Naples. Danube. 

C'rtinoW, a town northof the Dardanelles [Dar-da-nels^], 

Po, near ManHua, two castles of Turkey, one on 

OreHay Crete or CanMia« a each side cf the strait of the 

large island in the south part same name, anciently called 

of the Ege^an sea. Hetlesfiont ; one is called 

Crissa^us^ ainua, gulf of Salo'^nai Ses^tos, the other Aby Vios. 

Crouton, Croto'na, a city of the DeHott^ one of the Cyc^lades in 

Bru^tii. the Ege an sea. 

Ctes'ifihoTiy \Te8'ifihon,'\ El- JDel'fihi, CasHrl, a town of 

ModaSn, a city of Assyria. Phccis, 

Cu'mat Cyme, a town of Cam- Dtr^be^ Alah-dag, a town off 

pa'nia. Lycao^nia. 

Ct/*/'»Vra, Bus^tereh, a town of Dieman's Land [Diman's»],iai» 

Asia Minor. land south of New-Holland. 




Chllthie^ Clnarcn^za, a town Macedooaa. 
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Divodu^nm^ Mctz, a city of Ela'tia, or Eiate^a^ Tur'ca- 

Lon^aiu^ in GauL Chc/rio, a town in Phocls. 

Dnie^per [Nc^pcr], a lafgc Eleufsis, Lessi'na, a village of 

river of Europe. Attica. 

DniesHcr, [Neca^ter], a river JE^Hm or Eie^a^ a division of 

ot Europe. Peloponne'sus. 

Dodd'na^ a town of Mdos^as E'69, Belvede're, a town of 

inEpims. Peloponnesus. 

Dordrecht [Dort], a town of Elusabrr'ris, Atix, a town d 

Holland. France. 

IJoVia^ a part of Greece Proper. Ely ma! is, a town of Persia. 

Drefichmm^ Trapa^ni, a man- Emer^Ua Au^U4ita^ Meri^da, a 

time town of Sicily. city in Spaui. 

Dumno^nH^ Comwsul and Dev^- Efrn/ia-ua, a city of Jade'a. 

onshire. Empo'ria, Ampu'rias, a town 

DuqtieMa, [ Duke^la] ,a province of Spain . 

ot Morocco. Emfi'eu8t a river of Macedonia* 

Dv^riuB, DouVo, a river of ^-o't/m maV^, theChineiiesea. 

Portagal. Eor'dior EorMi, theinhabi- 

JDur^ium or Dumova\ia, tants of Eordae'a ,a distiict of 

Dorchester in Englaiyl. Macedonia, 

Durot^'rigea^ Dorsetshire, a di- -Eph'esua, Aios'olac, the capi- 

vision of England. . tal of Ionia. 

Durover\ium, Canterbury, a Efiidau'rtu^ Pidav'ra, or Mal- 

town of England. va'sia Vec'chia, a town of 

Dyrrha>chium^ Dii-raz^zo^ a Ar'golis. 

town of Illy rMcum or Mace- E/iidaurM, Regu'si-Vec'chiti 

donia. a town cf Illyricum. 

Sbor'acum^ York in England. EjiVrua, Alba'nia, and Cani'- 

Ebu^'dea in^sula, Heb^rides, the na or Chime'ra. 

Western Isle3*jf Scotland. Ere'tria^ Gravali'nais, a city 

Echai'^anat Ham^adan, capital of Euboe'a. 

of Media. Ery man' thus, a woody laoun- 

EchC^nit or Mchi^nadea^ Curzo- tain of Arcadia. 

laVi, small islands of- Greece Ertjth'rmum ma're^ the Ara'- 

at the mouth of the river bian sea. 

Achelo^us. EagtdmaujCy [Es'-ke-mo], a 

Edca'aa or M'gct, Mogle'na, a country and people if North 

city of Macedo'nia. America. 

Mdea'aa or Edea'te^ a town of Ethio'fiia^ a large country ci* 

Mesopota'mia. Africa. 

Edinbuigti [Edinborcugh], Etru'ria^ Tuscany, a coautry 

capit al (^ Scotland. of Italy. 

Edonfia w Edon'icut a district Euba^a^ Kegrcpont* an island 

of Macedonia. east of Bceolia. 

Ml4tfay I-a-le'a, a town of JEsi* Euga'neU a people of Italt. 

fis, in Asia NKnpr. Mu/ieto'ria^ Teli<Nrikeh [Che'- 
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nikeh], a city of Pontus. 
Jiu/Uira'tes^ Euphra'tes, or 

Frat, a large river bf Asia. 
Euri fills, a narrow strait be- 
tween Boeo'iia and Ealxs' *. 
-fi2«ro''/a«,Vasilipot'am(i, or Ba- 

siUpot'anaosy a river of Pelo- 

ix>nnesa8. 
Mve'nus^ Fidari, a river of 

iEto'lia. 
Evreux [Ev-roo]» a town of 

Normandy in France, 
Eiian'nua PonUus [Yaxi\ius], 

the Black sea. 
FermH'nagh [Ferma'nft], a 

county 1 1 Uister in Irelmd. 
Finisterre [Fin- is- ter ] , il \e 

"western cape of Spain. 
Finnin'gia, Fia'land, a part of 

Sweden. 
Floren'tia F!oren9e, the capi- 
tal of Tu'i'cany. 
Fontevrault [Fon'-te-rro'j, a 

town of France. 
Fo'rum Ju'lil^ Friuli, a town 

cf the Ven'eti in Italy. 
Fre'tum, a cooimon name sig- 

nifying a strait. 
Frt/tum Ga^licum^ Strait of 

Dover. 
Fretum Hera^leuniy 7 Strait of 
mvFretumGadita'nmm. > Gibraltar 
JFrU'iU Holland and Friesland. 
Frontigniac [Fron-tin-yac], a 

town in France. 
€fa'6ii, a town of La'tium, now 

extinct. 
Ga'des^ Ca'diz, an island and 

town ©f Spain. 
Gadiia^nus si'nua,^^y of Cndiz 
Gatu'lia, the countiy of the 

Gaetu^Iiy the first inhabilai.ts 

of Africa, 
Qala'tia^ a eountry of Asia 

Minor. 
GaUfsus^ Gale'so, river of Italy. 
daUUa^ <3raVtlee» a district il 



Syria. 
Gallacia, GaUi'cia, Asttt'ria>. s 

and Biscay. 
Gal'lia, France. 
G4il'tia Chai/ii'na.ihe northern 

part of Italy. 
GaClicua ki'nus^ gulf of iLyans. 
Ganget^cus hinust Bay of Ben- 

gal. 
Giirga'numt Girjj I'no, a capft 

or promontory of It'aly. 
Garonne [Gar-owa'], a riv\:P 

of France 
Garum'na^ Guronne, a rivtr 

of (r<vul. 
Ge'la, city of Sicily near whei « 

Tei-'ra no'va, now stands 
G^na!bum or Gcti'abujn, Or-^ 

leans, a town of Fi;incc. 
Gen'ua^ Ciei/oa, city of L!)»uria, 

formerly a rrpubiic of Italy. 
Germa^rihu Gertuany. 
Gcrmu'na Sarnhi\iS, Poland. 
Ghent [Gong], a town of Flan- 

ders. 
GU'boa, a mountain and town 

ofGal'ilee. 
GloHa, the river and frith of 

Clule, in Scotland. 
Gnoa^&un or Gno'sua, one of 

the principal towns of Crete. • 
Gon'nuHov Gon'ni^ a, town of 

Thessaly. 
Gor'dium^ G r\liQ-co'me> a 

town of Pin yg'ia. 
Gortyn'ta or Gorty'na, one of- 

the principal cities of Crete. 
Grie'cta, Gi'etce. 
Gra'cia Fro'/iria^ Greece Pmk 

per 
Gram'fiii mon'ten, the Gram*- 

pian hi;is between England 

and Scotland, 
Oran'icuaot Grani^ctif*, Ouiv4- 

la, a river of Mysia ia Asia. 

Minor, 
Grpifum, a towa of iBolla m 
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Asia Minor. doniar 

Guadaloupe j;Go-de-1upe'] , one NfHo/i'oiis, Balbec [Bol'bec] , a 

rf the Canb()€e Manas. city of Sir^ia. 

Guadalqaivcr [Gau-dal-ke- HeUeftkon^tus, Dar*da-nelles' 

vrer'], a river ct Spain. or Hel'lespont. 

Guayaquil. [Gua-a-kcel], a /Te'/veV/a, Swit'zerland. 

townufPeni. Hrroclf^ a^ 'IjsiKjXky a town of 
Gucrusev [Gum-ceyj, an is- Thessaiy, and of other plac^ 

land ct Great Britain on the Htrac'ltum^ HeracHeaY a town 

coast of F'tince. of Macedt/oia. 

Guienne [Gween'], a province Hcrcula'nrum^ a cky of Cam- 

ot France. pa'nia. 

Gu'(£ and HUlcvi</nig^ Goth- Hrrcu'leum Fre'tum^ strait of 

land, or rather the people uf Gibraltar^ 

Scandina' via. Her'euIi9Promonto'rium,'Sp^T^ 
Cyth'ium^ Co'lo-Kyth'ia, the tiven'iu, a capp of Italy. 

port of Sparta. Hrrcynfia Syl'va^ the Hercy- 
Ifadriai'irut, Su'fierun or M^ niai forest in Gsmiany. 

riaf'kuM sinua^ Uie Ga!f of Hejifie^ria^ Spain. 

Venice. Hiber^nia, or ler'ne^ Ire-iand. 

Hadrume'tum^ a city of Nu- Hiber'nkum or VergMium 

midia, or Atrica Proper. Ma're^ ttie Irish sea or St 

ffa^mus Emi^nchdag, a moau- George's channel. 

tain of ' r{ir?i*:c« IRcrafi'oUs or Bamby'c£yMt[i'' 
Maliac'mon^ Piatamo'na, a n- bigz, a city of Syria. 

ver between Theasaly aud Hitrosotyma^ Jerusaleiiiv the 

Macerlonia. capital of Judea. 

^(7/onn^Vuv, Oro^mo, an island Jfififio-re'/nug, a maritime 

of M iceii'./uia. town of Nnmidla. 

Halicama:'HU9, Bodroun, the //;r'ri aiid1E*'ft'i or OslConea. 

cliief town of Ca'ria. Livo^nia and Esthoi'nia or 

Ha'ijs, Ki'zU-Er'mark, a rir* Revel, 

er of Asia Minor. Hisfia'lia, Seville, the chief 
Harwich [Har'rij], a seaport city of Andaluda in Spain. 

of Essex in Eugiand. HUha^nia or Heifie'ria^ Spain. 

Havre-de-Grace [Hav^er dc Ht^tria or Isiria, formerly a 

Gras'] , a seapoi*t of France. part of Illyricom. 

iie*brus* Mari'sa or Manza, a Hogue \}\o^^iironouncing the 

river of Thrace. %hard] a town and cape of 

}ichu'd€9 or Kbu*de9^ the He- France. 

hride$ er Western Isles of Ho'rtb, the western summit of 

Scotland, mount Si'nai. 

Herena, St. a small island in Hydasfhes, Shan-trott, a river 

the Atlantic ocean. of IndiA. 

Hiticon^ Zig'aro Vou'ni, a Hydran'tum^ Otran'toy a mar- 
mountain on the confines of itime town of Calabria. 

Bceo'tia and Phocis. Mymeftiu a Movntam ii^r 
JGTdJMbVdr* a people of Mace- Athens. 
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ft^ria, Spain. 
e'ria^ Imeri'ta, a country of 

Asia, north of Arme'nia. 
Ibe'ru9t Elbroy a river in Spaiir. 
I^a'ria^ Ica'rus, an island near 

the coast of Ionia. 
Ite'rd, Noriblk, Sufiblk» &c. in 

England. 
Ichnu'my Sardinia. 
Ico'nium, Koni'eb, the capital 

of Lycao'nia. 
Iculia'ma, Angouleme [An'- 

gooleem'], a town of France^ 
TaOt a high mruntain of CretCi 

and also of Tro'as. 
Idom'ene^ a town of Macedonia. 
Idumvfa or M'dom^A. part of 

Ara'hia Petrse'a, and also of 

Jude'a. 
ler'ne^ one of the ancient naine» 

of Ivf land. 
JUr^da, LeriMa, a town of Cata* 

lo'nia in Spain. 
IPium or Trti'ja^ Troy, capital 

of Tn/as. 
JUi'suB, a river of At'tica. 
lUyr^icuTHy It'lyris, and lUyr'ia^ 

Crutia, a <X)untry of £urope 

bordering on tlie Adriat ic 

sea. 
IUva^ El'bai a small island near 

Ituly, the late residence^of 

Honaparte. 
Im'aufi^ Ime'ia, a vast ridge of. 

moaniains in Asia. 
Im'bfos^ Bni'bioy an island of 

tiie Ege'an sea. 
Iii'dietu oct/anuaf the Indian 

<ce&n. 
In'dusy Sin'du9^ or Sin' thus fi\^ 

Siiid, Sinde, or Indus, a cele- 
brated riveriof Asia. 
In'mbrcBt a people of Cisarpine 

Gaul: 
In'htUa^ a common name signi- 
fying an island, 
lulkuict Fortunti^teB, the Porta*. 

nate lahis, new the Cana'i ies. 



Ir/nUa Hestef'id99t wmpoatA 
to be the Cape Verd Islands. 

a ckister of islands in die 

Atlantic ocean belonging t# 

PortugaL 
Interamna, Ter'ni, a- town of. 

Umbria in Italy. 
I(/nia, a part of Asia Minor. 
lo'nium ma're^ the southern 

part of the gulf of Venice. 
Itau'ria or laavfrua rt/gio^ a ■ 

country of Asia Miirar. 
Wca Dumnonia'rumt Exeter. 

in England. 
le'tn^irt^i, a mountain and tow» 

of Thrace. 
/«'«us, Ais'se, a town of Cilicia.. 
h/ter, or Danu&ius^ the river- 

Danube. . 
ItaPiUt Italy. 
//a/'tcfl,SeviUala Vieja, a town . 

rf BacVtca in Spain. 
JifA'£iCff,Thea^ki,a small rocky 

islund in the Ionian sea, the. 

country of Ulysses. 
Itufn^ Mtaafriumi Solway. 

Frith, between Cumberland . 

and Kirkcudbrightshire. 
JU'dera, Znra, a city of lUyri- 

cum. . 
lane iro iWc[Ja.ne'ro]^ river & 

province of S mh America. 
Jafiyg^ium or lafiyg'ia^ Cap^ 

de Leuco, a southern cape of 

Italr. 
Jaxar'tes^ Sir cr Sihon, a river 

of Asia running into the Cas^ 

pian sea. 
J^da'nesy Jor'dan, a celebrated J 

river of Jude'y. 
Jtuiafuf a part ot S) ria, the Ho-» 

ly Land.' 
Juvtr^nui one of the ancienti 

names of Ireland. 
Lab'rador, a country of Nor^i 

Amema*. 
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'Lmtedtfmw, «r 4^sKm, P»1«^ the teminalkn ef the A>^c!a- 

Ch</n, the capitalof Laco'nit . nines^ 

jUKf/ma or Laevn'ieOy a diTift- Lnic'ira, lAvBdiatftro, a town of 

ioD of Prkipnnne^&us. Boeo'tia. 

Lacon'icut nnus^ gulf of Cdo- Ub'«am%^ Leb'anon, a moaatam 

kyth'ia. of Syria. 

JLa'ewf, a connnao name tigra- Ud*ya In^tior, ami Ggtufiia^ 

fy\n% a /air. BUedul^rid, an inland ooim- 

Lado'gH, a lake and town of tty of ATrica. 

Riisbia. Ubytfsa, Geb'/se, a citr of Bi- 

L^mtL, a city of Thes'saly. thynia, where HaonH^al was 

Laodice^a^ La'dik, a town of buried. 

Phrvg'ia. Zi'j^rr or Zi><rnff,Loffc [IxirrJ, 

Larigw. Crema^te, a town of a river of Frai)ce. 

Th«s'sa]y. Legu'ria, a country of Italy in 

lUariua lacu9t Co'ino, thelarg- Gal'lia, Cispada'na. 

^ est lake of Italy. IJgutfticuB jl'nttj^gulf of Gffioa. 

f/jfyium^ now a part of Pope- Lylyba'um promontt/rium^ 

dom ; a diTision of Italy, the ore'o or Boco, a cafje of Sicily. 

country of Latins. JUiy*baum^ Marsal'ia, a town of 

Jia'un tinaSf Policastro, a gulf hiciTy. 

of Italy. Limerick [Lim'rik}, a coiinlf 

ila'tttf, Laino, [LaV>no], a and town of Ireland. 

ri«r of Italy . Un'goncs^ M'dui, Sey'wa w\B«»- 

ftcuhoifi [Le-Korn'], a town of eimdy and Franchecompte' 

£tni'ria in Italy. [Franch-com-ta], divinons, 

Lema'nu9 ot Lauaa'nme iacu9, or a people of Gaul. 

the lake of Geneva. Ijin'ari, an island north of Sicily 

JLfm'7i09,Stalinfien, an island in LfrU, Garijftia'no, a river 3i 

the Egean sea near Thrace. IiaJy, 
Leominster [Lem'-io-ster], a Im'^im, Ales'to^atownoflliyr- 
town in Massachusetts and m icum on the frontier of Mace* 

Knglaiid. donia. 

Ijtonti'ni or J>(mtinum, Lenti'- JLocHm^sl parlof Greece Prdpifr. 

ni, a town of Sicily. JLondfnum or X9iufii/rK0i,Lon- 

Le/i^th, Lebida, a town of the don. 

Be'gio Syt^tica in Africa. Zuca'nia, BariHca'ta, a country 

' her^nOf a celebrated lake near of Italy. 

. Argo$ in Pelnponne'sus. Luffdu^num^ Lyons, a town qf 

LeM*do9, Metelin, an island on Fmnce. 

the coast of Mys'ia. Lmita'niOt Portugal. 

Leu'cas, St Mau^ra, a town on Lute^tiaParu'Uac Parinor^, 

the peninsula of Leuca'dia. ParMs. 

J>«ra'f a, a promontory of Lett* Lycao'nia^ a country of Asia 

ca'-Iia in Acarna'nia. Minor. 

Leucofi'etra, Piat'taro^ a sonth* Ijydia, a country of Asia Miuoiv- 

em eapa of haly, which b i^cTui^a country «k Ana Minor. 
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Llm f ff ra ot Jjifrnfrcj at«wa of Mantine'a^ Tt\xgd&t'zk^ Xsmm 

Lyc'ia. of Ai*caMia. 

Ijyjices'tm, an ialand peopk of ililan 'ma, capital of the duchy 

Maceclr/nia. of the same name in Italy. 

Lyonois [Lrt;-o-na'l, a province Mara'^giiontMa-ra'-non], a rit- 

of France. . er and province of S.Anierica. 

JUy»'tra^ a toyrn of Lycao'iiia. Mar'athon, a village of At'tica. 

J4acedo'nia^ a country on the Mare^ a common name, which 

southeast of Europe extend- signifies a uea. 

ing from the If^'an to the Maridu'num, Caennar'then in 

Adriatic sea. Wales. 

3/a ' era .Ma'gra, a nver ol Itnly Man'nc[Ma-rc'no]» a town and 

Ma<leir'as[M;i-der'-as], islands small i-epublic ot Italy, 

in the Allan ic ocean beiong* Marmar^ica^ a country of Afri- 

ing to Portugal. ca west cf Egypt. 

Maarid, the capital of Spain. Mar'mora, a small sea between 

ilfran'f/tr, Me-in'dea /driver of the Ai'diipei'ago and Black. 

Phryg'ia in Asia Minor. sea. 

Maelstrom [MaKstrom], a eel- Marseilles [Mar-sails], a towa 

ebrated whirlpool on the of France, 

coasi i)f Norway. Mar'nU a people of Italy. 

M^sn'alus^ a high mountain of Afarru'vium or Marru'bium^ 

Arca'dia. Sun ^Benedetto, a town of 

iWie'jli«/ia7M«,th«^8eaof A'soph, Pice'num in Italy, 

Maestricht [Mce^-trt:t],a town Maasee^fulh a diviskm, and pec^ 

<Tf the NeUw-rlaiids. pie of Numid'ia. 

Ma);el^lan, a strait which sepa- McmUHa^ Marseilles [Map* 

rates Ter'ra del Fu'cgu from sails], a city of France, 

South America. Maas^li^ a division and people 

Mugne'yM^ Mana'chia or Gu2- of Sumidia. 

el-Hizar, a town ot Lydia. Jl/aurira'»ra, Morocco and F^z. 

Jdugntfaia^ a district and town MaurUa'nia Casarkn'siSt Mr 

oi Thessaly. ^iers. 

Magonti^acum^ Mentz[Ments] Me'dia, a country of Asia 

a town of Germany. south of the Caspian sea. 

Mahrattas, [Ma>rat'tas], two Mediola'trnm^ Milan, the capi*- 

, powerful states of India. tal of the In subres. 

Malabar', the western coast of Mediierra'neum ma're, ""thic 

Hindostan. Mediterranean sea. 

J^ataca, Mal'ag^ , a port town He^alo^/olis, Leooar'di, a tows 

of Grana'da in Spain, ot Arca'dia. 

MaUfa^ Male'a, a promontory Meg^aria^ Meg'ara, a town ox 

of Laco'nia. * Greece Proper. 

Mari'abat Mareb» a city of Jkfe'lM or Mefanea afnusfiannm 

Ara'bia Fe'iix. a gulf of Thrace. 

MaWacua ai'nus^^ bay between Mdil^a^ a town li Magne's)^ 

Tkeasaly and IVerir. iDTh«6ealr* 
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A/etiia, liaVtft [Malta], an isl- 
and in theMediterraoean sea, 
south of Sicily. 

MeiUe'ne^ Mala'ria, a city of 
Cappado'cia. 

Mih; Miio, one of the Cyc- 
lades. 

Mew^fihU^ an ancient town of 

Mena'pii, Tun'grU^ Dutch and 

Austrian Brabant. 
Mt:80fiota*ma, Diarbeck, the 

country between the Ti gris 

and Euphra'tes. 
Aleaaa'na, Messi'na, one of the 

prindpal towns of Sicily. 
AicBse'nr^ Mavra-Matia, or 

Maura Matra, capital of Mes- 

se^oia. . 
MeMe'nia^ a division of Pelo- 

ponne'sus. 
Meaaeni'acui fintM, gulf of Co- 

ron. 
Mr/afion'tum^tk town of Lucania 
Metaris, the Wash, an arm of 

the sea between Lincolnshire 

and Norfolk in England. 
Mf:tau'ru% Me'tro, a river of 

Um'bria in Italy. 
Mttho'ne^ Modon, a town of 

Messe'nia; also a town of 

Macedonia. 
Mii'an, a city and duchy of 

Italy. 
hHU^tut^ a ciry of lo'nia. 
SKn'ciuBt Mincio, a branch of 

the river Po 
J!din'iU9y Minho or Mingo, a 

river of Gairrci^in Spain. 
Mitylc'ne^ capital of tlie island 

of Lesbf^s. 
lyiobile [Mo-beel'], a .river of 

West Florida. 
Ma'nua^ Maine [Main], a rivet 

of Germany. 
Mx'ria^^x lake of ancient Egypt.' 
Met'fsia^ a country ac?oth of .the 

Daa'Qbe. 



MoMd^f a district of F4il«ia» 
M/na in'sula^ the island of An- 
glesey, belonging to Wales. 
Mona'bia or Morue'da^ the Isle 

of Man. 
Mono mo-tapa, a kingdom of 

Africa. 
Mon'te Video [Ve'deo], a towa 

of South America. 
Mo'«a»Maese [Meese] .orMeuse 

FMeus], a river of Gal'lia 

Bergica. 
Mosanibique [Mo-zatn-beck], 

a kingdom oSf Africa. 
Munich [Mu'nickj, capital 6f 

BAva'ria. 
Mu'iina, Mode^na, a city of 

Gallia Cispada'na. 
Myca'le,2L promontery oflonia.^ 
Myce'nm, a city of Ar'goUs in 

Greece. 
Mugdo^jiia, a district of Mace-- 

donia. 
My'ra, a town of Lyc'ia. 
Mys'ia, a country of Asia Minor. 
J^'ar^ Ne'ra, a river of Umbra. 
Mif^bo Mar'tiu9^ Narbonne'' 

[Nar-bon'], a cityof Langue- 

doc' ill France. 
./Wflr^owwi'w.a division of Gaul^ 
JVar'nio,Nar'ni, a town of Una^- 

bria in Italy. 
Naryc'ia, a town of Greece, 
A/au'craiUf tk town of Loweis 

Eg:vpt. 
M^ufiac'tiUt Lepan^to, a town- 

of ^to'lia. 
Miu/ioytuaer Akufior^tum^O'^ 

ber or Lay^bach, a town <!f ^ 

Pannonia or Nor'icum. 
A#2r'-os, Nax'ia, one of ths- 

CvcHad^. 
JVeafi'oUs, Kaple», the capital.- 

city of Campa'nia. 
/^Tcs'sus or JVe8^tt*8f Msslsi a « 
•wvev«f Thraoe; 
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NemfeKatel [Noo-shat-teir], a 
town of ^Switzerland, and of 
France. 
Niagara [Ne-ar'-ga-ra], a riv- 
er, and celebrated fails in 
North America. 
J>fica^a^ Nice or Is Nik, the 
capital of Bithyn'ia in Asia 
Minor. 
NicefNece], a country and city 
of Italy, a seaport of France, 
and a city of Asia Minor, cel- 
ebrated for the first general 
theological council which was 
held there, a.d. 325. 
Nicotiar', an island in the bay 

of Bengal'. 
JSficofi'oUa, Ke'nisat-a'soud, a 

city of Cilic'ia. 
Mcofi'olift^ a town of Thrace . 

and of other places. 
Nieper [Ne'per] ,a river of Rus- 
sia. 
Niester [Nees'tcr], a river of 

Austrian Poland. * 
Niger[Ni'jer],a river of Africa. 
JVtlus, Nile, a large river of 

Egypt. 
J^ifnUR or.<Vi/z'ii;e,Nino,the cap- 
ital of the Assyr'ian ennpire. 
JVi#7Ai»,acity of iVlesopota''mia. 
JVor^icum, Austria, a division of 

Europe. 
M/vaCartha'go, Cartha^'na, 

a c!tv of Mer'cia in Spam. 
//uman''tia, a warlike city of 

Spain. 
Mtmid'ia, Tu'nis, a country of 

Africa. ^"^ 
(Efa[E'ta] Bani'na, a chain of 
mountains extending from 
Thermop'ylae to mount Pin- 

dus. 

Oce'anust a caramon name sig- 
nifying oc^aw. 

Oce'anus JquUan'icus, the bay 

of Biscay. . u ti k 

Oce'anuB Bntan'm€U8fii9lin^ 

tsb Omimel. 



Ocr'anns Ger?nan'icu9, the 
North sea. 

Oce^anu9 Occidente^iia, the 
Western or Atlantic ocenh. 

Ocri'num^ Land's End or Lfe- 
ard Point. 

CE-a, TripN>li, a city of Africa. 

(E-/fl, Bam'na, a mountain on 
the confines of Thessaly. 

0/iV/iV. L'sbijn, the capital i)f 
Portugal. 

Ohfwpia^ Rofc'o, a town of 
E'hs in Pcloponne'sus. 

0/y»»Viw«,mountLa'cha,on the 
connnes of Thessaly. 

Olyn'thus^ near Agioma^ma, a 
town of Macedo nii. 

Owof A^om**,a river rf The sstdy. 

Ofi/iiu^sa, Fornu'nteVa, an Isl- 
and south of Iv'ica in the 
Mediterranean sea. 

O/ion'tiua ni^nua^ a Bay of 
Greece Proper. 

Or'c«<i<r«,the Orkney islands. 

Wcasy Dungsby ©rDnncansby 
Head, the northerly point cf 
Scotland. 

OrdovUcfs, Flintshire, Mont- 
gomery $ Ac. Also the peo- 
ple of North Wales. 

Ore'ua, Ori^o, a town of Eoboea. 

0/icum, a town of Epi'rus. 

Oron'tesy A'si. a river of Syr'ia. 

Ortygfim^ an island near Syra- 
cuse'. 

Oa'ac, a moimtain of Thessa^y. 

Os'tia^ the ancient pert of Rome 
at the mouth of the Tiber. 

Ot'ahei'te, one of the Society 

islands. 
OV/zrt/«, a mountain of Thes'- 

sal \' • 
0»7ai/e'm,Northumberland and 

Durham, 
O-why-hcc, one of the Samit 
wi«h island. 
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Ojc'tis^ Gibon, a large river of Pa'ros, one of the Cyc'ladSt n 

Asia. the Ei^'an sea. 

Facht/nu9t Pas'saro^ one of the Parrhci^sius, a mountain of Ar- 

cap^ 8 of Sicily. ca'cUu. 

Pacto'tua^ a fiver of Lyd'ia, in Par^thia, Iralt-A'gem, a coon- 

A>ia Minor. try of Asia. 

Pa'dut, Po, a large river in the Pasearo^ a town of Molos'sis in 

north of Italy. Kp/rus. . 

PxMi.inu9 «i?iM*,gulf nf S^Ier'no Pa. ara, Pat'era, the capital of 

Pa/tii/nQrPo9iS9nia,?c^'t\,SL Lyc'ia. 

town of Luca'nia. Piita'vium, Pad'aa, a town of 

Palaittfna^ Pal'estine, or the Venice in Italy. 

Ht)ly Land. Pat' mo g^ Path'mos.an island in 

Pmlinu'rum, Palinu'ro, a cape the F.ge'an sea. 

of Lsicaniiinltaly. PausW yfiits^ Pausilip'po, a 

/Vi//«y Vc/rad'mor,a city in the mountain near Naples. 

des.^rts of SyKia. Petas^Icus si'nua, gulf of Volo 

Palmyre'ne, Theu'demor or inTTiessaly. 

Tad'mor, a country east of Pe^Uon.vi mountain of Thessaly, 

Syria. • Pelt la, Palati'sa, one of the prin* 

Pa liu, a common name signi- cipal towns of Macedo'nia. 

fying a pool, marsh, or stand- Pelofionne^sua^ More'a, the 

ing water. southern part of Greece. 

Pamf$U9, a river of Thessaly. pelo'ris or Peio'rus, Pelo'ro or 

PamfihyHia, a ceuntry of Asia Terra del Faro, one of the 

Minor. capes of Sicily. 

Panam ?i [Pan-ar'-mah] , capital Peli^aimn, Ti'neh or Damiet'ta 

of rerraFirma in Su America. a town cf Egypt. 

^jn^ir'uf.CasU^f nas[Ca9-ta'- pyneus or Pene'm, Belvidere, 

nas}, a mountum of Thrace. river an^ town of Eiis in Pel6< 

J?Sanno'n/aySclav(/nia, CroaVia, ponne'sus. 

Carnio'la, 8cc. an ancient di- PensacoMa, capital of West 

vision of Europe. Florida. 

Panor^mtuit Paler'mo, the prci- PmteVicua^ a mowatain of Af- 

ent capital of Sicily. tica. 

Pafihlago'nia, Pendcra'chia, a Pchare^thns^ an island in the 

country of Asia Mitior. £e«an sea. 

Pa'fihon^ Ba'fo or Ba'fa, a city PerdiMoLPer-de'-do],arivcrof 

of Cyprus. West Florida. 

Par' may a citv of Gallia Cispa- P^r'^a.Ka'ra-hi'sar, a town of 

da^na in Italy. Pamphyna. 

Parna8'au9, Pamas'so, a cele- perae ft' olis,E&' tBikKr or T^het- 

brated mountain of Pho'cis ' minar, the capital of Persia. 

near Derphi. Per^aicua ainua, Persian Gulf. 

Par'neafiv Parne'tfitia.C^th'Ay Pcaafnua, Posse'ne. a town gf 

a moantain of At'uca aboimd- Phrygia. 

tng in veins* Pcf^aia and Sziam^na, Persia^ a 
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coQDtry of Asia. pie of Africa. 

Petetia, or Petit ia^ Strongoli, Pim^fita^ a mountain of Boeotia. 

a town of Brutii. Pin'dus^ a chain of mountains 

Ptftra or Ar'ce^ Krace, a town between Maceddnia & Tbes- 

of Arabia Petrx'a. saly. ^^ 

PhaWa or Pa'ran^ a city of Pi'sa [Pc'sl], a city of Italy. 

Ara^bia Petrs'a. PH^e^ Pisa, a city of Tuscany 

Pha'ros, a small island in the in Italy. 

bay of Alexandria near tlie Pisau'rum, Peaf^aro, a town of 

mouth of the Nile. Italy. 

PharBa'lia^the country or plains Piscataqua rPis-cat'«-a-way], a 

atcund Pharsalus. river of ^w Hampshire. 

PharsaUuSi F^^r^a, a city of PUUtia^ a country of Asia 

Thessalv. Minor. 

Pha'su^ Fa'oz, a river and city Ptiyu^sce, Ivica, an Island of 

of Col'chis. Spain in the MediterraViean 

Bht'neuB or Phe^ncos^ Pho'nia, sea. 

a city of Arcadia. Ptacen'tia^ Placen'za, a city of 

PAeVd?,Phe'res,a town of Thes- Cispada'na. 

saly. /'/ardr'a, Cocla, acity ofBcen^- • 

PhiladeVfihia^ A'lah-sher, or tiat rtiemorable for the defeat 

the beautiful city, in Lydia. of the Penuans undt r Mar- 

Philifi'fii, a town of Macedo'nia. donius. 

Philififiufi' olU^ Philippup'oli, a Poitou [Poi-too^, a province of 

town of l^hrace France 

PhUUta^a or PhUWtia^ a dis- Pow/i^'tt.Torredell'Annuncia-' 

trict of Syria. ta^a town of Campania»whick 

Phliu9^ Staphlica, a town ef was overwhelmed by ao 

AchaMa Proper. , earthquake a. d. 79. 

Phoca'a^Vi/chOi^ a city of Ionia. Pom'fielon or Pam'Jielo^ Pam- 

Pho'cia^ a division ot Greece pelu'na, capital of Navarr# 

Proper. ^Navar'], in Spain. 

Phatm'cia^ a part of Syria and Pon'tue^ a common name sig» 

Palestbe. nifying a sea, 

PhoUo-r^iL mountain of Arcadia. Poritus, a country of Asia Mi- 

Pimyg'ta^ a couutry of Asia nor. 

Minor. Por^tus Her^ cults , or Libur'ni, 

PA//woVw [ThioHis], a part] of Leghorn [Legon/], a city of 

Thessaly. * Italy. 

Pice'num^ a part of Popedom Pvtidda^ afterwards Caasan'^ 

in Italy. dria^ Cassan'der, a town of 

Pic'tif Dumbarton, also a pec- Macedo'nia. 

pie of Scotland. Pranes'tt*, Palestri'na, a city of 

Fiedmcnt [Peed-e-mont'], a Latium. 

country of Italy. Proconne^&tiSy Mai 'mora, an isr 
Pir'riay a district of Macedo'- land in the Propor'tSs. 

nia. Promonto'rium iiacr%nii cape 

Pi^mieM^H Mack dwarfish peo- St. Vjncent. 
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/Vo/koii'^, Sea of Mar'inoni. Rho'dus, ^Rhodes [Roads^* « 
Fru'M^ Biir^» capital of Bi- large island ia the Medicer- 
thvn'ia. raneaD sea. 




FutifolU Puzsola, a city ef river aad rich province cf 

Campa'fiia. Brazil'. 

Pydhm, or (^fron^ Kitro, a Rochelle [Rosheli^, a town of 

'town of Pie'riain Macedonia, France. 

Pt/hia^ Nava^rin, a town of Rochfort [R5sh'fort], a town of 

Messe'nia in Ftloponne'sus. France, and of the Nether- 

Pyrt'tieiPyrep.£'us mons^ the lands. 

iPvrences or Pyrcne'an Ro'ma^ Rome, the capital of 

Mountains betweenSpain and La'tium, in Italy. 

Fiance. Roma^^-na [Ro-ma\ia] , a prov- 

Qiusnnv [Ke-noj], a town of ince of Italy. 

the French Netherlands. i?tt'6icow;RugoVie or Fiunaiahio 

Qui'to [Ke'-to], a city and au- [Fiuniise'nc>],a rivei- between 

dience or province of South GaKltaCi&a)i)ada'naandItaly. 

America. Rusica^de^ Sigiga'da, a town of 

Raleigh [HawHey], capital of Numidia. 

North Carolina. Sab' a r^a,Sana'a, a city cf Ara'- 

Raven'na^ a town of the Lin bia FeMix. 

goi.es in Cisalpine Gaul. Sabrra'na^ the Bristol channel. 

Ht'gio Syr'tica or Trificlita'na^ Sabrina^ Sev'eni, a large river 

an ancient country of Africa. of England* 

Reg'nij an ancient division of Saco [Saw'co], atownaadriv- 

£ngland coiitainingSurry and er in the district of Maine. 

Su»i«ex &5T/»V«m,Morvi>edro or Mor- 

Rha^ Wolga, the largest river ve'dro, a town of Spain. 

of Europe. Sa'is, a tciwn of Lower Egypt. 

Rham^nua. a village of At'tica. Sat amis, ColcuVi, an island of 

Rha^tia^ Bava'ria, a division of Greece. 

Germany. SafoTtm, Famagus'ta or Con- 

Uhe^gium^ Reg^gio or Regio, a stan'za, a town of Cyprus. 

tow n of Caia'br ia on the strait <Sa/a7itf .Sal^,a town of Apu'- 

of Messi'na. lia in Italy. 

Rheims [Reems], a town of Salvador^ [St] a town of Congo 

France. in Africa. 

Rhe'nua^ Rhine, a large river Sama'ra^ Sommc [Somm], a 

r)f Germany and Gaul. river of France, 

Rho'da^ R()^s(:s, a port town of Samar'cand, a town of- Usbec 

Catalo'nia. Tartary. 

Rhod'anu9t Rhone, a large riv- Samd'ria or Sebas'te, a district 

er r)f Fi-ance. of Syria. 

Rho'do-fie^^ range of moun* &/m'nJ«m,-apartof tbeKiw^ 

tains ia rkraee. ^,oro of Naples. 

Samoie'da [Sa*mo-e^-d^] a large 
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country of Russia. 
St^mos, an island in the Ege'an 

a&SLy opposite to Eph'esus. 
Samoaa'ta, Se'misat, a city of 

Gommage'ne in Sy'ria. 
Sar'dea, Sart, the capital of 

Lvdia. 
Sardinia or*S'ar'db,Sardin'ia,aji 

island in the Mediterranean* 
Sarma'Ua, a part of Europe 

and Asia. 
Sar^mia, Cruemsey, an island 

in the English channel. 
Samothra'cia or SamothrafcCf 

Samothra'ki, an island in the 

Ege'an sea. 
Sarot^icua sinus, the gnlf of 

Bn'gia. 
Stax^wieSf Sazony,a division and 

people of Germany. 
Scatdi9i Scheldt [Skeld],a riv- 
er of Bel'gica. 
Scan'dia or ^cantUnafvia, Nor- 
way and Sweden. 
Scanm la or Standi' le, an island 

of Thes'saly. 
Schaff-hau'-sen, a town &- can- 
ton or &vrHaserland 
Scheldt, [Skeld], a river of the 

Netherlands. 
Sci'athus, Skia'tbo, an island 

intheEge'an sea. 
Seo'tif Ross in Scotland; the 

Scots. 
Scritofin'ni, Lap'land and West 

Both'nia. 
ScyLace'vmov Scylacitttn,Sqvuy'^ 

lace, a town of Bru'tii. 
Si^lafdus s^rms, the gulf of 

Squil'lace, in the south of 

Italy. 
;5cy//<r'«#ii,Skil'leo,a promonto- 

ry of Ar'golis. 

Safros, Sky^ro or S/ra, anisl 
and m the Ege'an sea. 

Scyth'ta, iforth 'rn part* of Eu- 
rope and Asia. 

27 



Se^e/ta, artown of Sicily, and 

of Panno'nia. 
Se^op'tium, Caamarvon in 

North Wales. 
Sego'viay a city, of Old Castile 

in Spain. 
Seleu'cia, Eu'shar, a city of PI* 

sid'ia, and of other places* 
Seleu'siSf Syr'ia Proper 
Senegal [Senegall'3> a kingdom 

of Negroland in Africa. 
Stfnia or Segfrda, a town of 

Libur^nia in lUy/icum. 
Senna'ar or Sen'nar, a king^- 

dom of Nubia in Africa. 
Se'nuty Shannon, the largest ri« 

ver of Ireland 
Serfuana, Seine [Seen], a large 

river of France. 
Seriphus or Seri'phos, Ser'pho, 

one of the Cyclad^s. 
Set-tos, Zem'enic, a town of 

Thrace on the Hellespont, 

opposite Aby'dos. 
Si^arss or Syb^arist a city of 

Luca'nia. 
Sica'nia or Sgcitia, Sicily. 
SSt/^mi, Basyl'ico, an ancient 

city of Acha'ia Proper. 
Sicyernia, a division of Pelo- 

ponne'sus. 
Si'dm^ Seide or Zaide, a city 

of Phoeni'cia. 
Silu'res, a part of south Wales. 
Sier'ra [Se-er'-ra] Leo'ne, a 

river and fort of Africa. 
Sime^ni or Ice'ni, Norfolk, Suf- 

folk. 
5}W, Chinese Tartary. 
Sifnai, a mountain of Arabia 

near the northern part of the 

Red sea. 
Sifi^dusy Sinfthus, or Infdus, 

Sind or Sinde, a, celebrated 

river of \8ia. 
Sine^pe, SiHiub» a city of Paph* 

lago'niftb 
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Stnut, a common aame sigalm 

fymfc bay or atraiU 
Sirenu'$4e in'tula, islands of the 

S/rena on the coast of Italy. 
Sit^miunt, caplul of Parno'nia. 
Snofr'not Ismir, a city of Ionia. 
SoUtudi^ne; Za'ara or the 

Gr«.'at Desert in Africa. 
Spar^ta, Pa'lco^ho'ri, a city 

of Lacedx'mon. 
Sper^ehiua or Sperche^UBf a riy- 

er of Thcs'saly 
Spoletium, Spole'to, a town of 

Um'bria. 
Sucf/adet, Hieres, five small 

islands on the coast of Mur- 

seilles. 
Sta^ra^ Stau'ros, a town of 

Chalcid'ic6 in iMacedonia. 
St. Croi» [Croy3, a river be- 
tween the District of Maine 

and New Brnnswick. 
S ra'tus, a city of^tolia. 
Strom^boli, one of the Lip'ari 

islands near Sicily. 
Stropf/adea, StrotVdia or Stri« 

yali, two small islands in the* 

lo'nian sea. 
Strj/mon^ Jem%oli or Janfboli, 

a river of Macedo'nia. 
Strymon'icua a^nus, the gulf 

of Contes'sa. 
Stymphi/lua, a town^riverjake^ 

and fountain of ArcaMia. 
Sue'vL a people of Germany. 
Sue^vicum mkre or Codafriua 

ai^nua, the Baltic sea. 
Suio'nea, Sweden Proper. 
SuPmo, Sulmo'na, a town of 

Um'bria in Italy. 
St/aa,Snster or Tus'ter^eapital 

of SusiaVia. 
Suait^na, Susis'tan or Persia, a 

country of Asia. 
Sye^ne, As'suan, a city of Up- 
per Bgrypt of the Nile. 

nctt^^ar, Syracuse, rhe an* 
nt capital of Sicily. 



Syr^iOy Pal'estine or Jude^a. 
Tat^raca^ a town of NuraidHa 

in Africa. 
Tten^arua, Mat'apan, the so«ith« 

em cape of Greece 
7y§ic«, Tajo, a rivoT of Port- 
ugal. 
Tamofaia, Thames [Tames^. 

the largest river of Britain. 
Tmiagtr or Tan'agrua^ Negro* 

a river of Loca'nia. 
Tan'agra^ Scarai'no, a town of 

Boco'tia. 
Tanfa4a, Don, a river of Scyth'- 

ia between Europe and Asia. 
Taren^tmt Taren'to, a city of 

Cala'bria. 
Tarentfima ai^mta, gulf of Ta- 

ren'to. 
Tarraconen'aiaj Navarre (Na- 

var^ and Catalo'nia. 
Tain*acOi Tarrago^na, a town 

of Spain. 
THi'auSi Tar««ous or Teras'sQ^ 

capital of Cili'cia. 
Taurffdy people ofGalliaTrans- 

pada^tia at the foot oltheAlps. 
TtMTimhwm, Jiugvita, Turin, 

a city of Italy. 
Tatlrua^ an extensive range of 

mountains in Asia. 
Ta^vhm or Tt^via, Tchoro'um 
[ChoTo'um3,a city of Galatia. 
5\^^eft«[T»-ig'etus],a moun- 
tain of Laco'nia. 
Te-cfnumt Givita^te, an inland 

town of Apulia. 
Te-a'tmm^ Tia'no, an inland 

town of Campania. 
Tegt/ta^ MoVlia, a town of Ar- 

ca'dia. 
Tewfpit a pleasant vale ofThes- 

saly. 
Ten'edoat an island in the ISge^- 
an sea on the coast ofTro'as. 
TergeaUe, Trieste ^Tre-cet'], 

the chief town of Is'tria. 
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TergtuiUmiM ai'ntu^ g^lf of Triw Ti'grU, BasilinSta or Bere^tt 

este. a large river of Asia. 

Terime'ua sifnut, g^lf of St. £u- 7V9Kri^,SchaffhauVen,Zurichf 

phe^mia. &c.or a people of theHelve'tii. 

Thaf/Bacui^ El-der or Pop'to, Tift^gitt Tangier, a port town 

Cate'na, a city on the c<mi- of Moroc\;o. 

fines of Syr'ia and Arabia, Tole^twn, Tole*do, the capital 

on the Gu^ura'tes. of New Castile in Spain. 

ThapmtfA city of AfricaProper. Toh^sa, TouHouse[Too-]oU8e^]9 

Thaf909i Thap^o, an island in a town of France. 

the Bge^an sea. Tom^arut, Tomerir, a moun- 

The^bte or Th/be, Thebes tam of Thespro'tia in Bpiaps. 

[Th^bs] or Tbiva, capital of Toronaficua nnuB, the guuof 

Bttotia; also a city of Egypt. Cassan'dra. 

Ther^aa, afterwards Thessalo- Toxanfdri, Antwerp^ or a peo- 

ni'ca, Salon'icbi* a city of pie of Gallia Belg'ica. 

Macedonia. Trafe^xtu, Treb'izond, a city 

^iTierrM/icua aifnua^ the g^lf of or Pontus in Asia Minor. 

Salon'ichi orJThessaloni^ca. Trebifa^ Tre'vi, a town ef Um* 

7%ermof^yUif a celebrated pa»a bria in Italy. 

between Greece Proper and Trea [Trees] Tadcr'«<f, the 3 

Thessaly. Taverns, a place on* the via 

TVter^tttua, a town of JEtoHia. Ap/pia^ or Ap'pian Way. 

TA««pr«^l»<i,adistrictofEpinis. Tncca Trica'la, a town of 

Theaat^lia^ Janna, Thessaly, a Thessaly. 

country of Greece, Tridet^tunh Trent, a city of 

Thibet[TiN-bet], a countzy of the Rse'ti in Italy, famous 

A sia. , f3V t he ecclesiastical council, 

ThrtliAa^ RomaVai, RumeHia, which sat there 18 years to 

or Thrace, a large country regulate the affairs of the 

in the east of Kurope. Church, A. D. 1545. 

TArd^yifie'nKS, Peru^gia, a lake Trieste [Tre^st'], a town in- 

in Gtruria. Camio'la on tlie gulf of Yen* 

7AvW» the Shetland and Qrk- ice [Ven'is]. 

ney islands. Trincoma'le, a seaport town of 

Thjfat^Of AkhiSar, a city of the island of Ceylon. 

Lydia. Trinobav^tea, Middlesex and 

Tibtfriaa, a lake and town of Essex in England. 

GalMlee. Trif/olia, Trip'oli, a city of 

Ti'Ama, Teve're or Tiber, a I^uenicia, & of other places, 

celebrated river of Italy. TripoUtafna, Trip'oli, a divis- 

3V6Wj Tivoli, a town of Lati- ion of Africa. 

urn on the river of An'io. Tro^aa, Troy, a celebrated 

Tidfnum^ Pa'via. a town of country of Asia Minor. 

Gal^lia Cisalpi^oa in Italy. Tr^zen or Trazt/ne^ Damaila 

7tc/ntf9,Te8ino, a river of Italy. a city of Ar'golis. 

Tigranoce/ta^ Se'red, a city Troglokyt^Bt an ancient savr 

of ArmeViia Major. age people of Ethio'pia. , 
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TYttfa or lUim, Troy, capital of 

Tro'aa. 
Truei/hu^ TronHo, a river of 

Picenum in Italy. 
7vtUum;Vo^dL. town of France. 
T^ne%g Tuuia, a place about 

fifteen miles from old Garth - 

asre, in Africa 
'PuJculvm^ Fresca'ti, a city of 

La'tium. 
TuJeum^ Try'rhe'nwnt or Ivl* 

fifnim ma'ret the Mediterra- 
nean sea west of Italy. 
T/ru9y Neisrer f Nees'ter], a 

river of Europe, which runs 

into the Euxine sea. 
Ty'ru9t Tyre, called also in the 

east, Sur or Sour, a city of 

Phoeni'cla. 
Ulufru9f Oi'eron, an island on 

the coast of France. 
Vm'bria, a division of Italy, 

now a part of Popedom. 
Urbi'num, Urbino, a town of 

Umbria. 
ITriua nnu9, gulf of Manfre- 

do'nia in Italy 
l7'e*ca,Sat'cor, a city of Africa 

Proper. 
Utrecht [U.trate], a city of the 

Netherlands. 
Uxai^Us, Ushant', a small isl- 

and on the coast of Pral^ce. 
Valenciennes [ Val-len-seen], a 

town of France. 
Valevftia, Valen'cia, a town of 

France, of Spain,and of Italy. 
Vei^tis, the Isle of Wigrht. 
Veeturio^nea, Edinburgh ; or a 

people of Scotland. 
Veltnua, Vel/no, a river of It- 
aly, which runs into the Nar. 
Vm'eti, a people cf Brittany 



in France. 
Vetietna Ic^cub^ Bodoi-iea or 

Lake of Constanc^e. 
Vevfta Belgafmm^ Winchestaer 

in En^huid. 
Vetmfsia, VenO^sa, a town of A* 

pu'lia in ltaly,the birth place 

of Horace. * 
Verbal mu lacua, Maggiore or 

Locar^no, a lake of It»ly. 
Verginfium or Vtr^num mafre, 

the Irish sea Br St. George's 

Channel. 
Verf/na. a town of the Ceno- 

man'ni in Cisalpine GauJ. 
Feat/viua, Mon'te Vesufvlo, a 

volcanic mountain in Italy. 
fit/ tier or Vu/dnu^ the river 

O'der, in G^|many. 
Vienfna, Vienne' [Ve*enn^, a 

city of Dau phine in France. 
Tindafna, Yennes, a seaport 

town of Brittany in GaiU. 
Vincennes [Vin-sens'3» capital 

of Indiana Territory. 
VindeHt/ia, Su. bla [Swa'bia], a 

country of Europe. 
Vindtlia, BeUe Isi^, »n island 

between Gaul and Britain. 
VUur^ifiat the Weser, -a river 

of Germany. 
Vuitw ««», Vultur'na, a ri?er 

of Compania in Italy. 
Xar^tkua or Seaman' der^ a river 

of Troas. 
Xavlikat EkseniMe, the chief 

city of Lycia in Asia Minor. 
Zactfnftkusf Zant, an island of 

Greece in the Ionian sea. 
Zt/tna, a town of Kumidia,near 
which Hannjb&l was Yap* 
quished by Scipio. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

SiNoE the publication of the first edition of this work 
several important changes have been made in the 
political divisions of £urope and of tbe United States. 
The author has been sensible of the inconvenience 
which it would occasion both to instructers and to stu* 
dests in classes, if alterations were made in every suc- 
cessive edition of the work. He has therefore avoided 
makings various amendments from time to time, which 
the progress of events woulH otherwise have rendered 
proper. But to give a more correct view of the present 
political state of the world tbe following corrections are 
made. 



UNITED STATES. 

At page tenth is a table pf the states included under 
the government of the United States. Several new 
states have, within a few years, been admitted to the 
Union. 

The following is 9 list of the present slates and terri- 
tories. 

Eastern states, f New Hampshire, Vermont, 



or ^ Maine, 

New England. (^ Massachusetts, 

*>fj ji * * ^ ^ New York, 
Middle states. J ^ew Jersey, 

r Maryland, 
South'n states. < Virginia, 

t North Carolina, 

fOhio,' 

"txT .1 * i. ) Indiana, 

Wesfn states, j ^^^j,' 

(.Kentucky, 
38 



Connecticut, 
Rhode Island. 

Pcnnsvlvanla, 
Delaware. 

South Carolina, 
Georgii, 
Columbia, District. 

Tennessee, 
^Mississippi, 
Alabama, 
Louisiana. 
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•r.—:^..^. C MiduftaOt Arkansas. 

Temtones. J Mj^rf^. 

The present number of states in the Union is 23. 

EUROPE. 

TAe Mtkerhmds. The countries described pages 75 
to Tf under the heads of Holland and Austrian and 
French Netherlands, constitute, the kingdom (tf the 
Netherlands. The late Prince of Orange is at its head 
with the title of king. The residence of the court and 
government is alternately at the Hague and at Brussels. 
The government is a limited monarchy, and the legisla- 
tive power is vested in an assembly of States General, 
conusting of an hereditary and an elective branch. The 
population of the kingdom is 59^36,000. 

Germany* The polidcal constitudon of Germany 
has been entirely new modelled. This part of Europe 
is divided between thirty eight distinct governments, all 
of which are independent of one another for the pur* 
poses of internal police, but are bound together by an 
act of confederation, by virtue of which a perpetual Diet 
is holden at Frankfort on the Mayne, consisting of am- 
bassadors from the several States. At this Diet the 
emperor of Austria and the kings of Prussia, Great 
Britain, Denmark, and the Netherlands, aie represented 
for that portion of their respective dominions which 
formed a part of the late emjHre of Germany, and the 
ambassadors of the most powerful of these sovereigns 
have a leading influence at the Diet. The present pop- 
ulation of Germany is about SO millions. 

Franctf consisting of the provinces which belonged to 
the kingdom before the revolution, is divided into 86 de- 
partments. Its government is a hereditary monarchy 
under a constitution which was given to the kingdom on 

* Missouri is Authorized to form a constitution and state 
government^ and will undoubtedly be admitted into the Unioii> 
as an independent state at the next sessioo of Congress. - 
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^e restoration of the Bourbon dynasty, in 18 14. It hat 
SI legislative body^ consisting of a house of peers, the 
xnembers of which are hweditary ; and a house of dele- 
grates, the members of which are elected at the end of 
every five years by the departments. The present pop* 
Illation is about 39 millions. 

SwUxerland at present consists of 32 cantons, which 
tiave distinct governments, but are united together by a 
general confederation, and have a general Diet. They 
liave entered into a treaty with the leading powers of 
£urope, by which their independence is acknowledged^ 
and their neutrality, in case of future wars, is guarantied. 
The population of the 33 eantons, in which is included 
all the country which has ever formed a part of Swit« 
zerland, is 1,730,000. 4 

Italy is at present divided between eight independent 
states, besides Lombardy and Venice, which belong to 
the empire of Austria, but are under a distinct adminis* 
tration. Piedmont, Savoy, the ancient Republic of Gen* 
oa, and the island of Sardinia, constitute the kingdom 
of Sardinia. The ancient Duchy of Tuscany, which for 
some years formed the kingdom of Eiruria, constitutes 
the Grand Duchy of Tuscany. Beside these states^ 
there are now in Italy the Duchy of Modena, the Duchy 
of Parma and Placentia, the Duchy of Lucca, the States 
of the Church, the kingdom of the two Sicilies, including 
Naples and the island of Sicily, and the little republic 
of San Marino. These different states have, of course, 
different forms of government The population is about 
1 1 millions. 

$>• The next edition of this Geography 
and the atlas accompanying it will be correct* 
edf so as to conform to the present situation 
of our own country ^ as well as to that of others* 
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SCHOOL AND CLASSICAL BOOKS, 

published by 

CUKMIN68 AMD HILLIASD, 

at the 

BOSTOir BOOKSTORE, NO. 1 COBITHIU^ 

Pint Letaont in Geogmphy and Attrcnomy, with seven ntpi 
md m riew of the Mar Syttesi, for the use of Young Children. 
By i. A. Cumnings. 

Cumminp' Questions on the historicftl part of tlie Kew Tes- 
tament, with four maps, for Sabbath exercises in schoob and 
ftinilies. Third edition. 

Cummings* Ancient and Modem Grcography, with ttght Mod* 
•m and lour AaeiHit mapa. . QI/'This Geography ia now nsed in 
the examination of SchoUrs for admission into Harvard College 
in Cambridge, and as a Class Book at Bowdoin^ and several 
Other Colleges in the U. States. Seventh edition. 

New Testament, with an introduction, giving an A-cconnt of 
lewiah and other sects i-— with Notes, four maps, and the Proper 
Mames correctly accented according to Walker. By J. A. C. 

BiHhop Watson's Address to Young Persons. Second edition. 

Ancient and Modem Atlas, containing 8 Modern and 13 An* 
clent Maps, published by C;ummings & Billiard. • 

Babingfton's Practical View of Christian Education^ in it. 
Earliest Stages. Second American edition 

Repentance explained and enforced ; being a Serious Appe*^ 
to every man's conscience, on ita Nature, Necessity, and Evidesr 
oes By J« Thornton. 

A New Pronouncing Spelling Book, ii^ which the sound of 
every syllable is simply and accurately conveyed, according to 
Walker's pronunciation, and Adapted t6 every capacity. By J. 
A. Cvmmings. 

Collectanea Graeca Majora, in 2 vols. 3d Cambridge edit. 

Collectanea Grseca M inora. 4th Cambridge edit. 

Valpy's Creek Grammar, with Notes and an Explanation of 
Grammatical Term^.^Gij^Upon examination in this Grammar 
acholars are admitted into Harvard University, Cambridge. 

Valpy's Greek Delectua for the use of beginners, with Notes 
and a Lexicon, designed to render the Introduction to the Greek 
Languages as easy as possible^ 

(Xff*Cummings & HilUurd are engaged in extensive publica- 
tions of classical and school books of the most approved char^ 
acter. Ot*ders from public teachers of colleges, academies and 
schools, in all parts of the United States, will be promptly 
executed on the most reasonable terms ; and books and station* 
ary sh^^ied to any part of the countty wherever ordered. 






GLOMESy STdTIOJ^ART, 8^e. 



CuMMiNOs & HiLLiARD, at the Boston Bookstore, have 

constantly on hand a supply of 

W%Uon^8 Terrestrial ^ Celestial Globes, 

in pairs or separatem 
These Globes are in many respects better than any others* 

JlsOy 

Paper (f every sixe and quaUty'^English ^ dffiimcan. 

Quills and Pens, do do 

Inic and Ink Powder, Wafers, &c. 

Paint Boxes, Pocket Books, and all kinds of Blank Books* 

Music Books and Paper^ 

Drawing, Ivory, Gold, and Fancy Paper. 

Durable Ink and Inkstands— Penknives, Scissors, &o. 

Battledoors and Shuttlecocks— Liquid Blacking, &c. &e« 

G. & H. have on hand as large an assortment of 

Bibhs ^ Testaments, 

various sizes— as is to he found in New England. 

Orders for Books and Stationary exeeuted promptly 
and OB the best terms—- for cash or eredit. 

At the abore store, on purchases of 

10 dolls* a discount of 10 per et« is made. 
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they are issued. 



Printings in its various branches^ executsA,^ 
with neatness and despatch. 
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